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AN INVESTIGATION OF SIX CORRELATES OF 
STUDENT WITHDRAWAL FROM 
HIGH SCHOOL 


JOSEPH С. BLEDSOE 
University of Georgia 


THE AGE OF automation and atomic energy ге“ 
ares a better educated populace. Not only must 
теді асы of education be improved мі ће propor- 
ae of our youth who attain higher levels of educa- 

must be increased. High school education is 
Considered by many persons to be the minimum for 
нара еа participation in our democratic society. It 
ae шоог too optimistic to expect everyone to аї- 
у: БҮ, еуе1 Since not everyone has the necessary 
еп! aptitude. Far too many able students, how- 
ea withdraw from high school prior to gradua- 
ion. In the nation as a whole, approximately one 
half of the young people who enroll for high school 
withdraw (1). Hollingshead (2) reportedan intensive 
study of one midwestern community which showed 
that withdrawing from school is related to the class 
Structure with those in the lower classes withdraw- 
ing in much higher proportions. The adolescents 
themselves gave economic need, peer isolation, and 
discrimination by teachers as important reasons for 
TE Other surveys have indicated that the 
үе Шш factors behind school withdrawal are 
het elligence with resulting low academic ability, 
dem und dissatisfaction with the school program or 

i 5 teachers, and economic reasons (3, 4). 

. Space does not permit a detailed listing of find- 
ings of numerous helpful studies of ‘‘drop-outs’’ or 
early school leavers. Many of these studies are 
listed in the references appended to this study. 
(See items 5 through 16.) In summary, these stud- 
ies point up four needs: 1) early recognition of fac- 
tors in any given community which encourage boys 
and girls to drop out of School; 2) early identifica- 
tion of symptoms of withdrawal; 3) taking preventive 
Steps with prospective school leavers as soon as 
possible, and 4) treating each potential drop-out as 
an individual and not as a part of a group. 


Purposes of the Stud 


This study reports findings of a detailed survey 
of 247 students who withdrew during the three school 
years from September 1953 through May 1956 from 


the eighth, ninth, and tenth grades of a high school 
in a small Georgia city whose population was ар“ 
proximately 20, 000. The cityserves bothas the 
seat of county government and as trade center for 
an agricultural area and as an industrial (textile) 
center. Six elementary schools and one high school 
serve the community, which appears to be fairly 
typical of many communities innorth Georgia and 
the Piedmont area of the southeast. 

Questions concerning relationships between stu- 
dent withdrawal from high school and six factors 
have been raised. These factors are: 1) sex, 2) 
size of class in first through eighth grades, 3) sta- 
bility of elementary enrollment, 4) parent occupa” 
tion, 5) level of parent education, and 6) level of 
reading comprehension. These questions are more 
explicitly stated in the discussion of the findings. 


Procedures and Sources of Data 


Students who voluntarily withdrew from the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth grades in the subject school during 
the three-year period from September, 1953 to Мау, 
1956 were identified by а careful study of the quar- 
terly personnel records ofthe school. Lists of stu- 
dents withdrawing included those persons known to 
be living in the community but did not include those 
known to have transferred to other schools; names 
of students were verified by teachers who checked 
with students in the home-room groups. Sources of 
information included the quarterly and per m ane nt 
records in the high school principal's orifice, re- 
cords in the counselor's office, and personal infor- 
mation from teachers, the visiting teacher, and in 
some instances the students themselves. Data con- 
cerning class size and elementary school or Schools 
attended were obtained from school records in the 
six feeder elementary schools andinthe superinten- 
dent's office. The reading comprehensiontest from 
which scores were obtained from the counse lor's 
records was the California Reading Achieveme nt 
Test (Advanced), administered to all students at the 


ninth grade level. 
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Findings 


Question No. 1. Is there a relationship between 
sex of student and withdrawal from high school be- 
fore graduation? 

A total of 985 boys and 979 girls were enrolled 
in the grades from which 146 boys and 101 girls 
dropped out. Boys comprised 50.2 per cent of the 
total enrollment. Among the drop-outs, however, 
59.1 per cent were boys, an excess of 8.9 in ex- 
pected per cent. 

Question No. 2. Are mean sizes of classes in 
which drop-outs are enrolled different from mean 
sizes of all classes for grades one through eight? 
(Eight related sub-questions. ) 

Table I indicates the mean number of pupils and 
standard deviations for classes in which the drop- 
outs were enrolled and for all classes. In grades 
one, two, and three, the mean number of students 
in classes in which drop-out students were enrolled 
was greater than the mean size of all classes. For 
the other five grades, the differences favored the 
classes in which students dropping out were enroll- 
ed; that is to say, classes in which drop-outs were 
found averaged fewer students. 

Question No. 3. Do students enrolled іп only one 
feeder elementary school drop out of high school in 
the same proportion as those enrolled in two or 
more feeder elementary schools? 

Of those students who were enrolled continuously 
in the same elementary School, 9.2 per cent with 
drew from high school, whereas 35.3 per cent of 
Students who were enrolled in two or more schools 
dropped out. Thus, 3.84 times as many students 
who shifted enrollment dropped outas did the stable 
group. 

Question No. 4. Is student withdrawal fr om 
School before graduation related to occ upation of 
Students' parents? 

With-the frequency of students actually dropping 
out of school expressed as a ratio of the frequency 
in the student population, the ratios for the various 
broad classifications are as follows: professional 
and managerial, .09; agricultural, „65; homemak- 
ing, .92; sales, .39; clerical, .06; skilledlabor, 
1.02; unskilled labor, 2.64; and miscellaneous (un- 
employed, retired, unknown), 3.49. Aratio of 1.00 
indicates that frequency observed is equal to fre- 
quency expected. Thus, students whose parents are 
engaged in professional, managerial, agricultural, 
clerical and sales work drop out in les s-than -ex- 
pected proportions, while students whose parents 
are unskilled laborers, retired, unempl оуей, ог 

whose occupation is unknown drop outin greater 
proportions than to be expected by chance. 

Question No. 5. Is withdrawal from high school 
before graduation related to level of education of the 

› parents? 
urere frequency of students actually withdraw- 
s a ratio of thef requency expected 
proportion in the student population, 
e various classifications of years of 


ing expressed a 
in terms of the 
the ratios for th 


parent education completed are as follows: parents 
completed one through four years of schooling, 1, са 
parents completed five or six years, 3. 15; paren Е 
completed seven years, 4.86; parents complete 
eight years, .92; parents complet ed опе, two аг 
three years of high school, . 39; parents complete 
high school, .01; parents attended college oneor 
more years, .00 (no withdrawal observed). | 

Question Мо. 6. How does the mean ге ading 
comprehension score of student drop-outs compare 
with mean reading comprehension score of those 
who remain in school? 

The mean reading comprehension score for stu- 
dents who dropped out of the ninth and tenth grades 
was 7.9; mean reading comprehension score for re- 
maining ninth graders was 8.9. 


Discussion 


Since this group of withdrawing students was ta- 
ken from a single high school, it may be considered 
as a total population from that school or as a non: 
random sample of **drop-outs from high school. 
Since the group cannot be considered to be repre- 
sentative of any known population, the findings ге“ 
ported, strictly speaking, do not permit generali- 
zation beyond the group. In applying the findings of 
an incidental group such as this one to another 
group, the reasoning is sound only when there аге 
real similarities and no crucial differences be^ 
tween the particular groups involved. 8 

The findings suggest, none the less, that boy д 
may һе more likely to drop out of high school yo 
girls. Many questions are suggested. 18 ге 
school program better adapted to the needs of gir. = 
than of boys? What аге the forces within the Ко 
munity which cause boys to withdraw in such xe 
tively greater proportions? If over - sized clasS° 
(for example, more than 35 pupils) must occ¥ Et 
would not the preferred alternative be to һауе 1217 
ger classes in some other grade? Is it reasonabl 
to suggest that more help is needed at the ea rli? 5 
stages to enable the pupil to acquire the fundamen” 
tal tools of learning? Would not more sensitivitY 
on the part of teachers to the needs of mobile ЗМ” 
dents, better communications between schools, 1655 
petty faultfinding as students transfer from One 
School to another, be constructive measures? The 
factors of parent occupation and level of parent ed- 
ucation are probably closely related to the student's 
level of aspiration. Schooladministrators an 
teachers should do whatever they possibly can 47 
encourage able persons from lower occupationa 
and educational strata to further their educ ation. 
Serious studies of the need and the implementation 
of an adult education program on a local basis ар“ 
pears appropriate. Limitedability to read with un^ 
derstanding is not only ego-deflating but is serious- 
ly handicapping in the academic arena. Implications 
for improved teaching of reading at alllevels 88 
well as increased efforts at diagnosis of reading 
difficulties and remedial teaching are evident. 


BLEDSOE 


TABLE I 


MEAN NUMBER OF PUPILS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR CLASSES 
IN WHICH DROP-OUTS WERE ENROLLED FOR ALL CLASSES 
FOR GRADES ONE THROUGH EIGHT 


——————Є——ЄЄЄ- 


Mean No. Pupils in Mean No. Pupils 
Grade | Classes where ‘‘Drop- in all Classes 
out" was enrolled 


a с 


One 40.6+7.0 37.447.5 
Two 38.8 « 7.1 37.2 + 6.7 
Three б 42.7 + 8.1 39.6+7.4 
Four | 35.2 + 6.4 36.1 + 5.7 
Five | 32.1+5.3 34.4 + 4.9 
Six 31.8 + 3.9 32.6 + 3.5 
Seven 31.1 5.6 33.6 + 6.5 


Eight 33.5 + 4.2 33.6 + 4.0 
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ANALYSIS OF OBSERVED TRAITS OF TEACHERS 
RATED SUPERIOR IN DEMONSTRATING 
CREATIVENESS IN TEACHING 


JESSE A. BOND 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 


The present study involves an examinationof 
one portion of a previous study which presented an 
analysis of ratings of student teachers;*In the pre- 
vious study meanscores were listed showing ratings 
of 855 student teachers at University of California 
at Los Angeles on each of 32 traits pertaining to 
teaching. The student teachers consisted of 266 in 
grades one to six inclusive at the elementary level 
and 589 ingrades seventhrough twelve insecondary 
schools. The study disclosed that the group scored 
consistently high in personal characteristics such 
as courtesy, cooperation, appearance and conscien- 
tiousness andrelatively low in some qualities per- 
taining specifically to the practices and procedures 
of teaching. The lowest of these was achievement of 
discipline through responsible citizenship. Next to 
this was, “using creativeness in teaching” and third 
from the bottom, especially for secondary teachers, 
was “using speechas an effective instrument in teach- 
ing.” These evidently were difficult tasks which 
challangedall teachers to the utmost. But while 
mean rating scores of the entire group were low, 
some teachers were rated superior in them. It 
was found that 102 of the 855 were rated superior in 
“‘discipline’’ and 266 superior in ‘“‘effectiveness 
of speech.’’ What kind of person was the superior dis- 
ciplinarian and what other competencies did he pos - 
sess which may have enabled him to be especially ef- 
fective in classroom control? Were there qualities 
possessed by some teachers which made them es- 
pecially able to use oral communication to marked 
advantage in teaching? Reports of studies pertaining 
to both of these two questions were presented in pre - 
vious issues of the Journal of Educational Research. 2 


Purpose of the Present Study 


The purpose of this study was to find out what 
kind of student teachers were markedly creative in 
teaching. Despite the factthat the 855 students, as 
agroup, were rated next to the lowest of 32 traits 
іп “creativeness,” it was discovered that 158 or 
26. 8 percent of the secondary group and 87 ог 32.7 
percent of the elementary group were classified su- 


Ж. АП footnotes will be found at the end of the article. 


perior in this teaching characteristic. The purpose 
of this study thenwas to ascertain what characteris- 
tics these 245 teachers possessed which have con- 
tributed to their strength in “creativeness. ” 

Creativeness of the teacher as interpreted by 
the teacher training staff of directors, supervisors 
and supervising teachers at the University of Са li- 
fornia, Los Angeles was a trait or competency 
composed of several parts, the most important of 
which was the ability to interpret ог the pupil the work 
at hand or present it to him in such way as to stimu- 
late his curiosity and imagination and cause him to 
seek applications in light of his own background and 
interests. The teacher preparation staff took the 
position thatsome teachers are much more able than 
others to cause their pupils to see that which is suf- 
ficiently noveland engaging in subject contentto 
cause them to respond to its challanges with the full 
strength that they possess. This quality, “creative- 
ness”, was held to be the chief difference be tween 
the goodaverage teacher and the brilliant leader who 
stimulates his students to rise to the maximum in 
their learning. 


Method 


In order to ascertainhow the “creative teacher 
was like and different from other teachers, the 245 
persons who had been rated superior in this quality 
were compared with the entire unselected group 
of 855 of which 589 were secondary teachers and 266 
were elementary. Comparisons were made on the 
basis of mean scores computed from ratings of all 
student teachers on 32 items of a ratingscale. Each 
Student had beenrated on each item according to the 
following: 1. fail, 2. pass, 3. average, 4. strong, 
5. superior. The rating scale had beenformulated 
by the directors and Supervisors of student teaching 
and had been used and interpreted extensively for a 
number of years before data for this study were col- 
lected. It was assumed, therefore, that all super- 
visors were infairly close agreementas to its mean- 
ing and use. 

Mean scores were calculated for eachof four 
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groups of student teachers. These are listed in Table 
І as follows: (a) secondary student teachers who were 
rated "5" (superior) in "creativeness, ” (b)all sec- 
ondary student teachers, (c) elementary student 
teachers who were rated “5” (superior) іп creative- 
ness" and (d) а11 elementary student teachers. In 
column (a) of Table I the mean scores are listed in 
rank order for “creative” secondary teachers from 
“5.0,” superior creativeness to 4.28 “attention to 
health conditions." Thelatter score wasthe lowest 
on the list of 32. In columns (b), (c) and (d) scores 
are presented according to agreement with the item 
as listed in column (а). It may be noted that mean 
Scores in Table I are primarily іп the*^4" category. 
Two prominent reasons for this were, first, that 
high standards of selection had excluded from stu- 
dent-teaching the majority of weaker students апа 
second, student teachers who were making poor pro- 
gress usually droppedthe course before completing 
it. In Table П the same four groups of student 
teachers as in Table І are listed but in each column 
only num erals are used showing therank order of 
each mean score. Identical numbers for som e of 
the items indicate identical mean scores for them. 
Student teachers who ranked highin “сгеаНуе-: 
ness" willfrequently be referred to as the “creative 
group" in subsequent portions of this manuscript. 


Findings 


Comparison of the * Creative Group" and Unselected 
Group in Secondary Schools. 

А comparison of figures in columns a and b of 
Table I discloses thatthe mean scores for all of the 
32 items are larger for the creative group than for 
the unselected group. The range of scores from the 
highest (5.00) to the lowest (4.28) for the creative 
group is .72. The range for the unselected groupis 
. 1, extending from a high of 4. 68 to a low of3. 91. 
While the extent of range for the two groups is sim- 
ilar, it may be noted that the scores for the creative 
group are much higher on the scale. The highest 
meanscorefor the “creative” groupis . 32 of a point 
higher һап the top score of the unselected group and 
there isa difference of .37 of a point in favor of the 
creative group onthe lowest score of each. Further- 
more, theaverage of mean scores is higher by .44 
of a point in favor of the creative group. Student 
teachers attaining a total score of 4. 60 or more on 
the rating scale received the final mark of “А” in 
student-teaching. It was found that 148 or over 93 
percent of the secondary student teachers in the cre- 
ative group received this mark while slightly less 
than 30 percent of the unselected group of teachers 
were similarly graded. All of this clearly shows 
that student teachers at the secondary level who 
were rated superior in “creativeness” were judged 
to besuperior teachers. А questionarising imme- 

diately is: does creativeness on the part of the 
teacher affect his general competency and is his gen- 
eral competency а reliable measure of his creative- 
ness? To the first part of this question there must 


be anaffirmative answer particularly in the light of 
the fact that supervisors stressedcreativeness as 
one of the focal points distinguishing the very strong 
teacher. It was also found that students who were 
rated low in this quality rarely received high final 
grades in teaching. Inasmuchas all scores are rel- 
atively high for the creative group it is difficult to 
ascertain to what extent general competency Was a 
measure of creativeness. Undoubtedly the re was 
some “һа1о” effect involved, namely, an effective 
student teacher appeared strong at all points and was 
rated accordingly. 

An examination of the rank order of traits in 
columns (a) and (b) of Table П reveals some of the 
major differences between the two groups of second- 
ary teachers andsheds some light on the special pur- 
pose ofthis study, namely, toascertainsome of the 
traits which characterize the creative teacher. А- 
side from item number one, there are no significant 
differences between the creative group and the чл“ 
Selected group of secondary student teachers in the 
rank order of the first eight items. In item number 
nine, however, “initiative in achieving objectives” 
there is a difference of eight in rank which suggest? 
that the naturally creative teacher may have bee? 
somewhat more independent and more vigorous in 
carrying outa plan of action as well as having better 
understanding of what it was he was trying to accomp~ 
lish. Assuming this was the case it would be ге ес!“ 
ed in more confidence, sureness and initiation. Thi? 
supposition was particularly borne out by the wide d 
ferences betweenthecreativeand the unselec"" 
groups in thenexttwoitems onthe list namely, “Te, 
Sourcefulness in teaching" and skill in planning, 
The creative group had identical mean scores іп {езе 
two traits. “Resourcefulness” is ranked 14 phe 
higher on the creative teacher list of traits than o. 
the list of traits for the unselected group. аре, 
ning” is eight places higher with creative teacher?’ 
There appears to be a close relationship bet W ё 
these two traits and creativeness. 

The rank order of two other traits on the 1151 
is sufficiently different to merit attention. Тһ686 | 
are “evaluation” and “attention to supplies and equi? 
ment.” These appear much higher, relatively, © 
the list of the unselected group. These same two ite?" 
were found іп а previous study to be similarly highs 
er оп the list of an unselected group when compare 8 
with aselected group of secondary student teacher* 
who were superior in using speech asa teachin£ yum 
strument. It is highly suggestive that teachers 16, 
ing strength in planning and teaching creatively, юм 
refuge in working with supplies and equipment ап 4 
in testing pupils on what they presumably have 1еагпё 
on their own initiative. 


Comparison of the “Creative Group” and Unselected 
Group in Elementary Schools. 

Mean scores for creative elementary student 
teachers listed incolumn (c) of Table І show а rang, 
of . 83 from a top score of 5. 00 in “creative ability , 
to a low score of 4. 17 in “achievement of disciplin® 


TABLE І 


SUMMARIZED RATINGS OF STUDENT TEACHERS BY MEAN SCORES 


Ratings from 2 (low) to 5 (high) 


Secondary Schools Elementary Schools 
Grades 7-12 Inclusive Grades 1-6 Inclusive 


a b с а 
Secondary Student All Secondary Elementary Student ~ All Elementary 
Teachers Creative Student Teachers Teachers Creative Student Teachers 


Ability Ability 
— и: I — 365 — 
1. Creative ability . 8 Я . 
2. Wholesome philosophy of life 4.89 4.58 4.67 4.47 
3. Cooperation with colleagues 4.86 4.63 4.69 4.54 
4. Sincere courtesy of manner 4.85 4.68 4.70 4.60 
5. Social adjustment 4.82 4.44 4.70 4.41 
6. Professional mindedness 4.82 4.48 4.68 4.41 
7. Seeks to grow intellectually 4.82 4.44 4.72 4,44 
8. Сопѕсіепііоџѕпеѕ in meeting responsibilities 4.78 4.51 4.64 4.41 
9. Initiative in achieving objectives 4.77 4.16 4.55 4.10 
10. Emotional balance 4.15 4.44 4.70 4.43 
11.  Resourcefulness in teaching 4.75 4.06 4.53 4.09 
12. Skill in planning 4.75 4.15 4.59 4.17 
13. Health and health habits 4.71 4.44 4.67 4.36 
14 Арреагапсе 4. 69 4.45 4.60 4.37 
15. Effective teacher-pupil relationship 4.68 4.21 4.48 4.12 
16 Uncerstands content of his field as neededin 
schools 4. 68 4.20 4.52 4.11 
17. Understands social values and implications of 
his field 4.68 4.26 4.56 4.23 
18. Constructive leadership 4. 66 4.13 4.44 4.06 
19. Judicious selection and use of instructional ma- 
terials 4. 66 4.13 4.47 4.06 
20. Adaptability to a variety of teaching situations 4,65 4.11 4.61 4.16 
21. Sees relationships of his field to all fields 4,62 4.16 4.46 4.32 
22. Success in carrying out plans 4.61 4.10 4.50 4.12 
23. Understanding of young people 4,60 4.16 4.44 4.11 
24. Skill in evaluation of pupils’ growth and achieve- 
ment 4.57 4.18 4.39 4.08 
25.  Forcefulness without offensive aggressiveness 4.52 3.98 4.42 4.11 
26.  Possesses a broad cultural understanding 4.52 4.14 4.31 4.08 
271 Attention to supplies and equipment 4.51 4.18 4.21 4.09 
28. Provision for individual differences 4.48 4.03 4.41 4.12 
29. Attention to English skills as related to subject 4.43 3.94 4.40 4.17 
30. Effectiveness of speech 4.31 3.94 4.41 4.11 
31. Achievement of discipline through responsible 
citizenship 4.36 3.91 4.17 3.92 
32. Attention to health conditions Ваа е с й О. енеке нека 406___ 
Mean Ratings 4.66 4,22 4.52 4.21 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENT TEACHERS CLASSIFIED IN ORDER О 


TABLE II 
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RANK FROM HIGH TO LOW 
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Teachers Creative 
Ability 
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Grades 1-6 Inclusive 


Teachers Creative Student Teachers 
Ability 
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| 


Creative ability 
Wholesome philosophy of life 
Cooperation with colleagues 
Sincere courtesy of manner 
Social adjustment 
Professional mindedness 
Seeks to grow intellectually 
Conscientiousness in meeting resp 
Intiative in achieving objectives 
Emotional balance 
Resourcefulness in teaching 
Skill in planning 
Health and health habits 
Appearance 
Effective teacher-pupil relationship 
Understands content of his field as needed in 
schools 
Understands social values and implications of 
his field 
Constructive leadership 
Judicious selection anduse of instructional ma- 
terials 
Adaptability to a variety of teaching situations 
Sees relationships of his field to all fields 
Success in carrying out plans 
Understands young people 
Skill in evaluation of pupils’ growth and achieve- 
ment 
Forcefulness without offe nsive aggressiveness 
Possesses a broad cultural understanding 
Attention to supplies and equipment 
Provision for individual differences 
Attention to English skills as related to subject 
Effectiveness of speech 
Achievement of discipline through responsible 
citizenship 
Attention to health conditions 


onsibilites 
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25.5 28 24 20.5 
25.9 20 29 26. 5 
27 14.5 30 24.5 
28 27 25,5 17 
29 29,5 97 13.5 
30 29.5 25.5 20.5 
31 32 39 39 
32 26 31 29 
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This may be compared toa range оѓ, 68 for unselect- 
ed elementary teachers, from the highest mean score 
of 4.60 in “courtesy” to the lowestscore of 3. 92 in 
“discipline.” Mean scores for the “creative” group 
in all 32 cases are higher than those for the unselected 
group. The average mean ratingof4.52for the 
“creative” elementary teachers was .31 ofa point 
higher than the 4.21 average of mean scores of the 
unselected group. Allof the 87 students except one, 
in the “creative” group attained a score of 4.60 or 
moreas afinalrating in the course of student teach- 
ing, and thus received the final mark of “А.” Less 
than one-thirdas many of the unselected group were 
graded as high. This was the case despite the fact 
that the creative group was included as a part of the 
unselected group. 

Allof the above shows clearly that the creative 
group attained higher ratings in all categories than 
the unselected group and again raises the question 
whether creativity was the cause of high ratings in 
the remaining 31 traits or whether superior student 
teachers rated consistently high in all respects in- 
cluding “creativity.” Facts are unavailable to give 
a precise answertothis question. It may be pointed 
out, however, that in spite of the fact that 87 stu- 
dents inthe *creative" group were also a part of the 
unselected group of 266, the ratings in *creativeness" 
on the part of the remaining 179 persons of this 
group were so low that the mean score of this trait 
placed itnext to the lowest of all 32 items inthe rating 
scalefor all elementary student teachers. This is 
indicative that while there may be some “halo” effect 
in the case of Superior student teachers resulting in 
a tendency to rate each personhigh in all 32 traits, 
“creative ability” is still a quality which serves as 
one of the chief difficulties in attaining distinctive 
success in teaching. 

An examination of the rank order of traits as 
presented in columns (c) and (d) Table II discloses 
Several striking differences between the two groups 
of elementarystudent teachers. The first of these 
is initiative which appears as number 15 with the 
creative group and 23 with the unselected group. In 
"resourcefulness" likewise there is a difference of 
eight places in rank in favor of the creative group. 
“Constructive leadership" and “selection and use of 
instructional materials" are competencies also ap- 
pearing significantly higher inthe rankof items for 
creative teachers. While these differences in rank 
order до not reveal cause-effect relationships 
between the items, it may besurmised thatsuch re- 
lationships exist. Two pertinent questions are: does 
the resourceful person possess more initiative than 
otherwise would be the case and to what extent does 
the possession of both of these qualities result in 
more effective leadership and proficiency inselection 
and use of materials? The factthat allfour of these 
items were ranked markedly higher on the list of 
creative teachers is suggestive thata close relation- 
Ship exists among them and that they are components 
of creativeness as defined in this study. 
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The fact that there are ten places difference in 
favor of the unselected group in *sees relationships 
of his field to allfields" is difficult to explain. It 
may have been caused by the fact that the creative 
teacher gave his full attention to interpreting and ap- 
plying the material at hand and less attention propor- 
tionately than the less creative teachers tc making 
more formal comparisons with other school subjects. 

While mean scores for the creative group are 
higher for the unselected group in “attention to Eng- 
lish skills,” “attention to supplies and equip ment 
and in “provision for individual differences,” it may 
be noted that these three items appear somewhat 
lower inrank with creative teachers. Whiledata do 
not permit an explanation, the relatively lower rank 
may have been caused by proportionately more empha- 
sis being placed by creative teachers onactivities they 
held to be less routine in nature. 


Summary апа Conclusions 


The entire enrollment of 855 student teachers in 
one year at the University of California, Los Angeles 
were foundas agroup torate next to the lowest of 32 
traits increativeness. Of this enrollment, however, 
87 of the 266 elementary student teachers and 158 of 
the 5 89 secondary student teachers were rated superi- 
or in this quality. Inthis study, comparisons were 
made between the highly creative students and the 855 
unselected students on the basis of mean scores at- 
tained on all 32 traits. 

Mean scores for thecreative group were higher 
on a1132 items thanwas the case with the unselected 
group of 855. While the ranges of scores of the two 
groups were not widely different, the range for the 
creative group was much higher on the scaleand thus 
the averages of mean scores of this group were like- 
wise higher. Because of the fact, therefore, that 
students who were rated superior in creativeness 
were also rated high in all otherqualities question 
was rasied as to what extent superior creativeness 
was a cause or resultof general superiority in teach- 
ing. Because of the fact that (1) supervisors had 
stressed creativeness as a key point to distinguish 
between the strong and brilliantteacher (2) ratings 
for the unselected group increativeness were so low 
that its mean score was next to the lowest of all 32 
traits and (3) theclose relationship between high 
mean Scores in creativeness and generalsuperiority 
in teaching, the conclusionseems justified that cre- 
ativeness is essential as a contributor to superior 
teaching success andthat it is proportionately lack- 
ing with teachersof inferior ability. 

The rank order of the 32 traits disclosed signifi- 
cant differences between the creative and less cre- 
ative groups. Chief among these were “resource- 
fulness” and “initiative” which characteristics ар- 
peared much higher inrank with both elementary and 
secondary creative teachers than they did on the list 
of the unselected group. While the rank order of 
traits for both creative elementary and secondary 
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groups were similar there were some noticeable 


Student Teachers, '' Journal of Educational Re- 
although not significant differences. search, (September 1951). 
Since creativeness appears to be one of the 
distinguishing differences between the fair and the 2. Bond, Jesse А. “Analysis of Observed Traits 
outstanding teacher, itseems appropriate for of Teachers Rated Superior in School Disci- 
teacher education institutions to lay heavy stress pline, ’’ Journal of Educational Research 
on this factor in the process of preparing teachers. ББ ЖАЫ АЕ ыы танке 


(March, 1952); “Analysis of Observed Traits 
of Teachers Rated Superior in Using Speech 
as a Teaching Instrument, "Journal of E duca- 
tional Research (May 1958). 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Bond, Jesse A. ‘ Strengths and weaknesses of 
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AN OPINIONAIRE ON WHY COLLEGE 
STUDENTS CHOOSE TO TEACH 


J. MARC JANTZEN 
College of the Pacific 


A critical shortage of teachers became apparent 
following World War П. Although a number of fac- 
tors contributed to this situation, the decreased 
birth rate during the depression years of the 1930’s 
with its resulting decline in the supply from which 
to recruit potential teachers, and the increased 
birth rate during the 1940’s witha growth of ele- 
mentary school enrollments six years later have 
doubtless been primarily responsiblefor our great 
need for teachers. 

The current shortage of teachers is stimulating 
many individuals as well as countless organizations 
and groups to try to recruit young people for the 
teaching profession. Increasingly one hears and 
reads of the term ‘‘selective recruitment’’. In or- 
der to develop or improve recruitment techniques 
it becomes necessary to try tofind out why students 
now in teacher education programs in college have 
chosen to become teachers. This article compares 
the results of three investigations, the first of which 
was conducted in 19461* and repeated in 1948 and 
in 1956° to see if differences or similarities exist 
during a ten-year span in the opinions expressed by 
college students on why they had chosen to enter the 
teaching profession. 

In trying to secure information on the question 
“һу do young men and women choose to teach? " 
a teacher recruitment committee prepared a check 
list of sixteen statements of possible factors which 
might have influenced college students to choose 
teaching as a profession. This check list, prepared 
by the committee " in 1946, wasadministered to 177 
men and 108 women students in the College of the 
Pacific, Chico State College, andthe College of Ag- 
riculture of the University of California. In 1948 it 
was given to 240 men and 227 womenstudents in the 
College of the Pacific, Chico State College, and 
Sacramento State College. The 1956 administration 
was confined to the College of the Pacific with 103 
men and 123 women students involved. Ineach case 
the sixteen statements were used in an opinion sur- 


*Footnotes will be found at the end of this article, 


vey of full-time college students actually enrolled 
in teacher education courses. The students were 
asked to check all of the statements that might have 
influenced them in their choice of becoming teach- 
ers. The lists were returned unsigned to avoid any 
Suggestion that the responses would be used to judge 
individual motives. 

As indicated in Table I, the responses to the 
check list are fairly equally divided betweenthe two 
Sexes, with 520 men and 458 women students, A 
chi square (X? - 15. 966), indicates a signficant 
difference in the ratios of men and women forthe 
three investigations pointing to the necessity of 
treating the two sexes separately rather than as а 
Single group. 

For purposes of this report, each of the sixteen 
items of the check list has been condensed into a 
brief, self-explanatory phrase as it appears in 
Table II. The statements of the opinion survey are 
arranged in this table in order of their percentage 
rank of the 1956 replies of 103 men. А chi Square 
for both men and women indicates no significant 
variation of ratios of students to the number of 
questions which they checked in the three studies. 

The results of the three studies are summarized 
in Table П. The per cent of individuals checking 
each item of influencing factors is presented for 
each of the surveys made in 1946, 1948, and 1956 
with differentiations for men and women. 

For example, 68 per cent of the men c hecked 
"Interest in children and young people" in 1946 as 
а reason for choosing to become a teacher, 74 per 
cent in 1948, and 77 per cent in 1956. Forthe same 
item 90 per cent of the women marked this in 1946, 
80 per cent in 1948, and 93 per cent in 1956. This 
factor was given the highest rating by both men and 
women in all three studies. There was no signifi- 
cant shift for either men or women from one study 
to the next. 

Three other items in the check list remained 
consistently high for both men and women. These 
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TABLE I 


THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS RESPONDING TO AN OPINION SURVEY ON 
WHY COLLEGE STUDENTS CHOOSE TO TEACH IN EACH OF THE 
STUDIES OF 1946, 1948, AND 1956 


1946 1948 1956 Total 
Men 177 240 103 520 
Women 108 227 123 458 
Total 285 467 226 978 
TABLE П 


PER CENT ORDER OF REASONS FOR CHOICE OF TEACHING AS INDICATED B 
520 COLLEGE MEN AND 458 COLLEGE WOMEN IN 1946, 1948, AND 1956 1 


E U 
Men Women 


ПИ 


1946 1948 1956 1946 1948 1956 
ово = ~. 
1. Interest in children апа young people 


Influencing Factors Chosen 


68 т т 90 во 93 
2. Reasonable assurance of adequate income 63 62 73 14 67 71 
3. Lifelong opportunity to learn 62 62 61 51 45 63 
4. Summer for study, travel, relaxation 67 61 59 74 67 58 


5. Enthusiasm of former teacher 36 40 53 


40 40 55 
6. Specialized training; teach or related business 48 


38 48 51 


30 29 

7. Opportunity for individual initiative 48 43 46 51 45 57 
8. Possibilities for advancement 30 38 40 12 24 27 
9. Service to mankind 32 31 37 22 31 44 
10, Ethics of teaching profession 36 30 36 32 24 39 
11. Tenure laws 30 23 35 20 13 19 
12, Retirement system 23 18 35 m 9 19 
13. Ease of getting position 10 15 24 18 19 19 
14. Obligation to society 11 18 17 18 15 34 
15. Parents wanted me to be a teacher 3 4 6 19 17 11 
16. Family members are teachers 8 14 1 22 20 15 


unen BM 
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included ‘‘Reasonable assurance of adequate in- 
come’’; ‘‘Lifelong opportunity to learn,’’ and 
**Summer for study, travel, relaxation. ° Of these 
three there is a significant shift beyond the .01 
level of confidence for womenfrom 1946 to 1956 
with reference to an increased checking of the item 
concerning a lifelong opportunity to learn. 

Time has made little change in the degree to 
which such reasons as '**Opportunity for individual 
initiative", checked by one in two students, and 
**Ethics of teaching profession", checked by one іп 
three, are given recognition. 1{15 also striking- 
ly apparent the lack of importance attached by these 
college students to the two items, ““Рагепіз wanted 
me to be a teacher” and “Family members are 
teachers"! as reasons for respondents to this opin- 
ionaire to become teachers. 

Marked differences between percentages of men 
and women are seen in the item of choice indicating 
**Specialized training: teach or related business’’in 
which men remained at the 48 per cent position in 
the 1946 and 1956 studies, while women dropped 
Sharply from 51 per cent in 1946 to 29 per cent in 
1956. (It should probably be recalled that there 
were some changes in the institutions participating 
in the three different surveys.) For the women this 
represents a significant shift (beyond the . 01 level 
of confidence) apparently indicating that wom en, 
once having chosen to become teachers, regard 
this choice as fairly final as far as professional 
pursuits are concerned. Meninthe1956 study have 
checked the item dealing with “Retirement sys- 
tems" much more frequently than in the previous 
two studies, a significant shift, Women, on the 
other hand, continue to considerthis item relative- 
ly unimportant. They, however, checked ‘‘Obliga- 
tion to society” in the 1956 study twice as often as 
men. 

The 1956 study seems to bear out H. L. Menck- 
en’s statement, ‘‘A teacher is one who, inhis youth, 
admired teachers. ’’ The percentage of men check- 
ing “Enthusiasm of a former teacher” increased 
from 36 per cent іп 1946 to 53 per cent іп1956, 
significant at the two per cent level, with women 
showing an increase from 40 per cent in 1946 to 55 
per cent in 1956, significant atthe one per cent 
level, Two other items checked with considerably 
more frequency in 1956 than in 1946 are ‘‘Possibil- 
ities for advancement", showing increases from 30 
per cent to 40 per cent for men, and from 12 per 
cent to 27 per cent for women; and‘‘Service to man- 
Кіпа”, increasing from 32 per cent to 37 per cent 
for men and from 22 per cent to44per cent for wo- 
men. While this shift for the men is not yeta sig- 
nificant one, for the women it represents signifi- 
cance at the one per cent level. 

In Table Ш the chi squares of selected items of 
the opinionaire survey are pres ented to see if any 
significant shifts from 1946 to 1956have occurred 
in the opinions held by college students on why they 
had chosen to become teachers. 

A variation in the 1956 study over those of 1946 


and 1948 was a request of the 226 college students 
to indicate at what point in their academic training 
they reached the decision to prepare for a teaching 
career. These data are presented in TableIV. Ra- 
ther definite sex variations are apparent. Whereas 
54 per cent of the women replied that they had de- 
cided to teach before they graduated from high 
School, only 24 per cent of the men had done so. 
During the first two years of college, 36 per cent 
additional of the women chose to enter teaching as 
compared to 50 per cent of the men. Only 10 per 
cent of the women made their choiceto teach as up- 
per division and graduate students, while 26 per 
cent of the men deferred their decision until then. 

If further research substantiates these responses 
relative to the academic level at which the choice to 
teach tends to be made, then recruitment efforts 
Should vary for the two sexes. For the girls, re- 
cruitment should be rather intensive in high school 
and extend through the freshmanand sophomore 
years of college; while for the boys recruitment 
Should not be completely ignored inhigh school, but 
intensified in the lower division of college and ex- 
tended into the upper division and graduate years. 
Apparently teaching as a career is more oftena 
“first choice" with women than with men. Further 
investigation needs to be done to see if for men it 
commonly is a second or even third choice. It ap- 
pears that the final decision to teach is reached 
much later in the academic years for men than for 
women. 


Conclusions 


1. College students who plan to teach maintain 
consistently over a ten-year period that their num- 
ber one reason is an interest in children and young 
people. 

2, College students also rate high the assurance 
of an adequate income and the possibility to continue 
their intellectual growth. 

3. Having the summer for study, travel and 
vacations is still ranked important but less во іп 
1956 than in 1946 and 1948. 

4. Classroom teachers should be aware of the 
fact that their own enthusiasm shown onthe job may 
influence young people later to choose to become 
teachers, 

5. Significant shifts in student opinions on why 
they had chosen to become teachersare indicated 
for women in checking more oftenthe lifelong ор- 
portunity to learn; for both men and women checking 
more often as an influencing factor in choice for 
teaching the enthusiasm of aformer teacher; for 
women the possible service to mankind; and ог men 
a teacher retirement system is an increased influ- 
ence. 

6. Women make their choice to become teachers 
at an earlier age than do men. More than half of the 
women in the 1956 study (54%) had suppasedly 
reached this decision before they entered college, 
while only one fourth of the men (24%) indicated do- 
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TABLE Ш 


E II INDICATING АМҮ 
CHI SQUARES FOR THE FOLLOWING ITEMS OF TABL 
SIGNIFICANT SHIFTS IN STUDENTS OPINIONS FROM 1946 TO 1956 


Men Women 
————————————————————————'———«—ÁÀ—Á— 
i i and young people X?-3.209, not 
1. Interest in children young Еос 
2. Reasonable assurance of adequate income Х2-5.464, not 
significant 


3. Lifelong opportunity to learn x^-9. 971, significant 
at 195 level 

4. Summer for study, travel, relaxation x'-2, 444, not х?-6. 992, significant 
significant at 5% level 

5. Enthusiasm of former teacher X*-8.312, signif- Х2-9, 249, significant 


icant at 2% level at 1% level 
6. Specialized training; teach or related X*-3.620, not X?-16.402, significant 
business significant at 1% level 


7. Opportunity for individual initiative X?-4. 682, not singifi- 


cant 

8. Possibilities for advancement X?=3. 827, not 
significant 

9. Service to mankind Х2-1.217, not Х°=12. 807, significant 
significant at 1% level 


1946 to 1956: Х-1, 093, 
not significant 

1948 to 1956: х?-8, 961, 

Significant at 1% level 


10. Ethics of teaching profession 


11. Tenure laws X?” =4. 329, not 
significant 

12. Retirement system X^-11.782, signif- 
icant at 1% level 
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THE ACADEMIC LEVEL AT WHICH 226 COLLEGE STUDENTS REPORTED MAKING 
THEIR CHOICE TO BECOME TEACHERS WITH SEX 
DIFFERENTIATIONS OF CHOICES 


——————————————— ‚5 


Choice made while in 


Elementary school 
Junior High School 
Senior High School 
College Freshman 
College Sophomore 
College Junior 

College Senior 


Graduate Work 


Per cent of Per cent of 
103 men 123 women 

1 11 

2 4 

21 39 

26 14 

24 22 

11 7 

3 1 

12 2 


ing so. 

7. Half of the men in the 1956 study chose to 
become teachers while freshmen and sophomores 
in college (50%). This would seem to suggest that 
the junior colleges and lower division of four-year 
colleges are significant periods during which to re- 
cruit men for teaching. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Jantzen, J. Marc, “һу College Students 
Choose to Teach’’, Phi Delta Kappan, April, 
1947, pp. 333-335. 

Jantzen, J. Marc, Unpublished studies. 
Members of a teacher recruitment committee 
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of Xi Field Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa, and their 
professional positions in 1946 include the fol- 
lowing: Joel A. Burkman, Assistant Director 
of Education, California State Department of 
Education; Malcolm Murphy, Principal of the 
Sacramento (California)Senior High School; 8. 
S. Sutherland, Supervisor of Agriculture 
Teacher Training, College of Agriculture of the 
University of California; Fred W. Traner, Dean 
of the School of Education, University of Neva- 
da; Guy A. West, Director of the Division of 
Teacher Education, Chico State College; and J. 
Marc Jantzen, Dean of the School of Education, 
College of the Pacific, chairman of the com- 
mittee. 
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THE FIELD TRIP AS A SUPPLEMENT TO 
TEACHING: AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY * 


JOSEPH S. HILLSON, ALEXANDER A. WYLIE! 
WOLF P. WOLFENSBERGER? 


In recent years, education institutions of all 
Sorts, andespecially Teachers Colleges have made 
increasing use of a variety of non-academic techni- 


ques to supplement the regular classroom experience. 


Under the philosophy of “active learning" the field 
trip has particularly seemed to gain in popularity 
among some educators. The optimistic assumption 
has beenthatsuchexperiencesare, in fact, educa- 
tional, although there has been little research justi- 
fication for suchoptimism. Since education seems 
now to be attempting to move from philosophical 
"schools" to developmentas a research based sci- 
ence, it no longer seems necessary that we adopt 
such optimism “оп faith" but rather it seems pos- 
Sible, and highly desirable, that we submit such 
assumptions to the impartialscrutiny which is pos- 
sible through the application of tried and tested 
methods of scientific investigation. 

The present study was an attempt to test the 
hypothesis that a field trip is, in fact, an *educa- 
tional"experience. Specifically, an attempt was 
made to study the effects of a field trip toa state 
mental hospital upon prevailing attitudes towards 
mental hospitals, the field trip being a teaching sup- 
plement for an initial college course ingeneral psy- 
chology. 


Method 
Subjects 


Both experimental and control groups were 
composed of undergraduate students currently еп- 
rolled in different sections of a required course in 
general psychology at a teachers college. Since 
students were assigned to the various sections ona 
random basis, it seemed a fair assumption that the 
groups could be considered as drawn froma common 
population” Thecontrolgroup consisted of 18 sub- 
jects (8 males and 10 females) while the experi- 
mental group consisted of 17 subjects (10 males and 
" females). A previous study (1) has failed to dem- 
onstrate any sex differences regarding these atti- 
tudes measured in this manner. 


* АП footnotes will be found at the end of the article. 


Procedure 


An attitude scale developed by Souelem (3) was 
administered to bothgroups on the same date, under 
identical conditions. 

Three days later the experimental group was 
taken on afield trip to a state hospital. At the hos- 
pital they toured the admission service, the intensive 
treatment services, recreational and occupational 
therapy departments, several of the wards, labora 
tories, professional staff offices, etc. Following this 
tour of the physicat plant they met with the Clinical Di 
rector and the Chief Psychologist of the hospital, 
who presented brief lecturesconcerning many а5- 
pects of the hospital. Following these lectures a 
lively discussion and question period ensued. 

Three days after the field trip both groups were 
againadministered the attitude scale under identical 
conditions. Prior tothe orignial and follow-up ad- 
ministrations of the attitude scale there was nofore- 
warning to the subjects that they would be tested or 
re-tested. During the actual administration of the 
scale, noopportunity was given to the subject’s to 
discuss the scale. Only the items rated for agree- 
ment were scored and each subject’s attitude score 
was then represented for further statisticalstudy by 
the mean score of the various scorable items in his 
protocol, 


Results 


Comparison of Groups on the Total Scale 


In Table I, thegroup means and standard devia- 
tions of the scale scores obtained in each adminis- 
trationare presented. The higher scores represent 
more unfavorable attitudes toward mental hospitals 
whereas the lower scores represent more favorable 
ones. This, itshould be noted, is only relative since 
the neutral point of the scale is 5.5. The degree to 
which these group differences are significant is ге- 
vealed in Table П. 

The data demonstrate that the Control Group and 
Experimental Group did not differ significantly from 
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TABLE I 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF GROUP ATTITUDE SCALE SCORES 


Control Grou 


р Experimental Group 
First Second First Second 
Administration Administration Administration Administration 
Number 18 18 17 17 
Mean 3.65 3.69 3.68 3.38 
S. D. 0.35 0.30 0.26 0. 32 
ТАВІЕ П 


TESTS OF THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEENGROUP MEAN SCALE 5С 


ORES 
Difference 5.Е. Яо Significance 
Difference Level 
Control, - Experimental, 0.03 . 0255 1.18 ns. 
Control, - Control, 0.04 . 0260 1.54 ns. 
Experimental, - Experimental, 0.30 . 0250 12.00 . 001 
Control, - Experimental, 0.31 . 0255 12.16 . 001 
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TABLE Ш 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE MEAN SCORE FOREACH SUBJECT 
OF THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUP IN FIRST AND SECOND ADMINISTRATIONS 


Subject First Second Differ- 5.Е. t Significance 
Administration Administration ence Difference Level 
———— —————————————————PHÓ нк НИ 

1 4. 33 3.67 0. 66 0. 087 7.59 ‚001 

2 3.33 3.32 0.01 0. 0. п.5. 

3 3.59 3.24 0.35 0. 089 3.93 .001 

4 3.57 3.25 0. 32 0. 091 3.51 ‚001 

5 3.55 3.05 0.50 0.071 7.04 ‚001 

6 4.03 3.99 0.04 0 0 ns 

7 3.45 3.10 0.35 0. 083 4.22 001 

8 3.88 3.71 0.17 0. 089 1.91 n.s 

9 3.82 3.58 0.24 0. 080 3.00 01 

10 3.70 3.23 0.47 0. 074 6.35 001 

11 3.90 3.12 0.18 0. 071 2.54 05 

12 3.55 3.23 0. 32 0. 084 3.81 001 

13 3.20 3.46 0.26 0.084 3.10 01 

14 3.39 2.79 0.60 0.099 6.06 001 

15 4.09 3.71 0. 38 0. 100 3.80 . 001 

16 3.83 3.15 0. 68 0. 078 8.71 . 001 

17 3.29 3.27 0. 02 0 0 ns 
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each other at the time of the first administration 

regarding the attitudes measured by the scale. This 

indicates that the Control Group and Experimental 

Group were, in fact, drawn from a common popula- 
tion. 

The results of the second administration of the 
attitude scale revealed that the overall attitude of 
the Control Group has remained constant, while that 
of the Experimental Group has undergone modifica- 
tion in the positive direction to a degree whichis sig- 
nificant beyond the . 001 level of probability. Like- 
wise, the attitude held by the Experimental Group 
now differed from its earlier attitude to an extent 
which was equally significant. 

Since the test-retest situation with the Control 
Group was, in effect, a measure of reliability, а co- 
efficient of reliability was computed. The obtained 
г of .92 indicates that the attitude scale has adequate 
reliability. 


Intra-Subject Comparisons of the 
Experimental Group 


Since it seemed desirable to ascertain whether 
the shift in the group score for the experimental 
group was theresultof a general trend or the result 
of marked changes in only a few subjects, a test-re- 
test comparison for each individual's performance 
in this group was undertaken. The data for this com- 
parison are presented in Table III. These data indi- 
cate that 13 of the 17 experimentalsubjects modified 
their response in the second condition toa degree 
which was highly significant. Itwould seem that the 
experimental condition had an effect upon approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the group. All of these 
changes were in the direction of a shift towarda 
more favorable attitude with the exception of subject 
No. 13, who changed his attitude in the unfavorable 
direction. It is noteworthy that in the original ad- 
ministration, this subject responded in a manner 
such as to indicate that he held the most favorable 
attitude toward mental hospitals of the entire group. 
The experience of the field trip seems to have shift- 

ed his score much closer to the mean for the entire 
group. 

It was also noted that three of the rem aining 
four subjects who did not show a Significant shift, de- 
viated from the mean of the group in the original ad- 


ministration by more than one standard deviation. 
Summary and Conclusions 


An attempt was made to measure the effects of 
a field trip experience upon the prevailing attitudes 
of a group of college students toward mental hos pit- 
als through the use of a standardized attitude scale. 
The experimental condition was found to produce а 
small, but highly significant, shift in the attitudes 
of the group in the direction of a more favorable atti- 
tude. The fruitfulness of such an approach seems to 
have been demonstrated and further investigation 
may delineate the manner in which such experiences 
can be made more effective. 

Since neither the generality nor the stability of 
the observed results have yet been demonstrated, 
the authors would urgedue caution in generalization 
from the present study. 


FOOTNOTES 


The authors wish to express their gratitude to 
У. A. Brandenburg, Ph.D., Presidents 
Nebraska State Teachers College (Wayne): 
and to С.С. Ingham, M.D. , Superintendent; 
Norfolk (Nebraska) State Hospital, at which 
institutions this study was performed, 107 
their fine cooperation andfor the assistant? 
offered by many other members ofboth іл” 
stitutions. 

Norfolk (Nebraska) State Hospital and Nebrask? 
State Teachers College ( Wayne). 

- George Peabody College for Teachers. i 

3. Тһе experimental design included a test of this 
assumption and it was found to be justifie" 
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A STUDY OF TWENTY SLOW LEARNERS 


SISTER AGNES JEROME 
University of Hawaii 


THE PROBLEM of the slow learner has always 
been present in education. Itis only inthis century, 
however, that any serious and successfulattempt 
has been made to measure the range of individual 
differences. This recent endeavor has succeeded 
in upsetting many previous assumptions about the 
possible progress of individual students through a 
graded school. 


The Problem 


The assumption was made, on the findings of in- 
vestigators in the fields of Psychology and Educa- 
tion, that learning is significantly impeded not only 
because of retardation in intelligence, but also be- 
cause of such factors as socioeconomic status, per- 
sonality traits, physical defects and classroom ad- 
justment. It was the belief of the present investi- 
gator that one or more of these factors will be 
found in the learning patterns of slow learners. 
More specifically , this study was concerned with 
the following question: What patterns of factors 
prevalent in slow learning children of several clas- 
ses in one school can be discovered by an intensive 
study of such cases ? 


Subjects 


The subjects of this study were selected from 
500 cases. They were the twenty children in one 
school having the lowest educational quotient in 
grades 3 to 8. They were classified as ‘‘slow learn- 
ers’’ under the following conditions: 

1. If their E. ©. (Educational Quotient) was con- 
siderably below average. 

2. If they were achieving опе ог more years be- 
low their present grade. On September 1, 1957, 
the range in chronological age of these children was 
9 years, 5 months to 14 years, 2 months. The 
mental ages ranged from 8 years, 4 months to 13 
years, 4 months. Intelligence quotients, as meas- 
ured by the Revised Stanford-Binet, ranged from 1. 
9. 74 te1. Q. 110, the mean 1.0. being 89. 

The sources of information used inthe study 


were: 

1. S.R. A. Achievement Tests. 

2. Results of the Revised Stanford-Binet Tests 
of intelligence, Form L. 

3. School records and files. 

4. California Test of Personality, Form АА, 
Elementary Series. 

5. Behavior Preference Record, Form A. 

6. Mental Health Analysis, Elementary Series. 

7. Teachers' Rating Scale. 

8. Vineland Social Maturity Scale. 

9. Health Records. 

10. Personal interviews with all individuals in 
the study. 

11. Interviews with parents and tea chers of the 
individuals in the study. 

12. Bonney-Fessenden Sociograph. 

From these sources the following 15 factors 
were Selected to secure the data utilized in the 
study: 

1. Educational quotient. 

Length of time in attendance at this school. 

3. Reading quotient. 

4. Spelling quotient. 

5. Arithmetic quotient. 

6. Achievement quotient. 

7. Chronological age. 

8. Binet mental age. 

9. Binet intelligence quotient. 

10. Profiles of personality traits. 

11. Sociogram indicating Peer Status. 
12. Social quotient. 

13. Teacher rating. 

14. Estimate of socioeconomic status. 
15. Summary of physical factors. 

From this data individualcase studies were 
written and analysis made. 


Findings 


Ananalysis was made of the data collected and 
findings were reported under four categories: 


I. Intellectual Findings. The data collected in- 
dicated a definite degree of relationship between re- 
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TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF I.Q., Е.О. AND 5.0. 


NN aAA 


жа eC коше CE quotient 
(Binet)* (5. R. A. )** (Vineland) *** 
1, 12.10 81 73 81 
2. 12.7 82 77 95 
3, 13.1 84 80 84 
4. 19.5 93 83 114 
B. 13.7 91 84 100 
6. 14.1 95 84 104 
7. 14,2 74 84 165 
8. 13.1 102 85 98 
9. 12.9 90 86 ё 
10, 13.2 90 88 - 
11. 13.7 91 88 бн 
12, 13.10 82 88 s 
13. 14.0 89 T By 
14, 14.0 84 ” ин. 
15, 9,5 97 91 xn 
16. iit 110 92 аі 
17. 12.5 82 92 T: 
18. 10.8 86 94 T 
19 11.0 16 Я - 
20. 11.0 91 - ана 


ж Stanford-Binet Test 
жж Science Research Associates Ach. Test 
жжж Vineland Social Maturity Test 
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TABLE II 


RANKING ON ALL ADJUSTMENT INSTRUMENTS 


Case California Behavior Mental Bonney- Vineland Teachers’ Total 
Test of Preference Health Fessenden Social Rating 
Personality Record Analysis Sociograph Maturity Scale 
1%; 2 2 2 2 1 1 1 
2. 2 2 1 3 2 1 2 
3. 2 2 1 3 1 1 1 
4. 4 3 1 1 4 3 2 
5. 2 2 3 2 3 1 2 
6. 1 2 1 1 3 1 1 
7. 2 1 2 4 Б] 1 1 
8. 2 1 1 2 2 1 1 
9. 2 2 1 1 2 2 1 
10. 3 2 1 2 3 2 2 
11. 2 2 3 1 4 1 2 
12. 2 1 1 2 3 1 1 
13. 8 3 3 1 3 1 2 
14. 2 2 2 H 4 3 2 
15. 1 2 1 1 4 1 1 
16. 1 3 2 2 2 1 2 
17. 2 2 1 1 3 1 1 
18. 1 1 1 2 2 1 1 
19. 1 1 2 1 3 1 1 
20. 1 2 1 1 3 1 1 
Very Low -1 
Low -2 
Average 5 


High 


25 


HIGH 


AVERAGE 


VERY LOW 


CASES 1 2 8 


Legend 


Intellectual 
Academic 
Adjustment 
Physical 


FIGURE 1. 


92 


НОНУЯ5ЯН ЧУМОМ.УОПЧЯ AO ЧУМЧПОГ 
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tardation and low intelligence among the twenty cas- 
es studied. Sixty per cent of the subjects had I. Q.'s 
ranging from 74 to 90. The mean for the entire 
group was 89. Because of limited mental capacity, 
satisfactory performance in the tool subjects was 
impossible for these cases. 

П. Academic Findings: The hypothesis that a re- 
lationship exists between retardation and failure in 
the tool subjects found support in the study. Ac- 
cording to the results of the standardized tests (S. 
R. A.), 100 per cent of the cases were very low іп 
reading comprehension; fifty per cent were below 
average in spelling; ninety per cent were below av- 
erage in arithmetic. 

Ш. Adjustment Findings: Total adjustment data 
through evaluation of the sixadjustment instruments 
afforded a broad base for adequate appraisal of pu- 
pil adjustment in that three types of measurement 
were secured. The peer estimate and pupil self- 
ratings served as a balance and check on the teach- 
ers' assessment, which for the mostpart was based 
on personal observation. Tablellshowsthat twelve 
cases or sixty per cent of the subjects studied were 
very low in total adjustment and that the remaining 
forty per cent were low. 

IV. Physical Findings: Research has indicated 
that there is some degree of relationship between 
retardation and such physical fa c tors as absentee- 
ism, general health, visual defects, auditory de- 
fects, and motor coordination. In this study, how- 
ever, it was found that all cases were in satisfac- 
tory physical condition at the present time. Two 
cases had reported minor physical disturbances in 
the past but no chronic conditions that might in any 
way inhibit learning. 

V. Findings Related to the Patterns: Figurel 
Shows graphically the interrelationship among the 
four factors used as a basis in this investigation. A 
study of the individual profiles revealed eight pat- 
terns. Two types of curves were evident in these 
patterns--the “геуегвей L'' and the “U curve". 


Intellectual Academic 
Pattern I Very low Very low 
Pattern II Very low Very low 
Pattern Ш Very low Low 
Pattern IV Low Very low 
Pattern V Low Very low 
Pattern VI Average Very low 
Pattern VII Average Very low 
Pattern VIII Average Low 


An analysis of the data presented on these pat- 
terns may be summarized as follows: 

1. Six subjects, with I. Q.'s of 81, 82, 83, 74, 
82, 16, were achieving approximately at ability; 
their profiles were reversed L's with very low 
rankings on intelligence, achievement and a djus t- 
ment. 

2. Two cases were over-achievers; their pro- 
files were irregular with achievement higher than 
intelligence and adjustment. 


3. Twelve cases showed achievement lower than 
ability; their profiles were U-shaped curves, with 
academic achievement and adjustment lower than 
intelligence. 

4. All cases showed ratings as average on phys- 
ical findings. 

5. The patterns as a whole indicate three levels 
of intelligence; three groups score very low, two 
groups score low, and three show average intelli- 
gence. 

6. Six of the eight patterns indicate very low ad- 
justment. 
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SOME PERCEPTUAL CHANGES DURING 
SENSITIVITY TRAINING 


KAJ LOHMANN, JOHN Н. ZENGER, IRVING Н, WESCHLER 
University of California, Los Angeles* 


THIS EXPLORATORY study was conducted to 
determine whether changes occur in students’ self- 
perceptions and their perception of trainers during 
a sensitivity training experience. 

Sensitivity training--a form of human relations 
training--is designed to help people become more 
effective in dealing with others, both on an individ- 
ual апа on а group basis. The underlying objectives 
include the development of social sensitivity, i. e., 
the ability to sense how others think and fee 1,апа 
of behavioral flexibility, i. е. , the ability toact ap- 
propriately on the basis of these understa ndings. 
More specific goals are the development of greater 
self-understanding, insight into interpersonal rela- 
tions, recognition of organizational and cultural 
variables, and improved communication skills, 


Method 


The subjects were male and female college stu- 
dents in three sensitivity training classes, entitled 
‘‘Leadership Principles and Practice »” meeting 
twice a week, in two-hour sessions, for sixte en 
weeks. “Тһе three classes had 24, 22, and 19 stu- 
dents respectively and were conducted by three 
male trainers, All sections were characterized by 
relative lack of direction and structure. Certain 
limitations were imposed on the groups » Such as 
the use of final grades, term projects, and exam- 
inations. Within these limits, the classes were 
relatively free to function as they saw fit. The 
trainers occasionally injected comments and sug- 
gestions, but primarily acted as resource persons. 
Though content material was seldom stressed in 
class discussions, selectedreadings were assigned 
by the trainers to give the trainees a conceptual 
framework for their experiences. 

The Gordon Personal Profile (1) was adminis- 
tered to all students near the beginning and at the 
end of the training experience. In both instances, 
the students first completed theform with reference 

to themselves, providing the student self-perception 
cores; they then repeated the process with refer- 
от how they saw their trainer, yielding the 


a ТТЕ ш ТИЕ 
ж Footnotes will be found at the end of the article. 


trainer-perception scores, The trainers alsocom- 
pleted the inventory with reference to themselves, 
once midway in the training process, yielding the 
trainer self-perception scores. 

The Gordon Personal Profile is designed to yield 
measures of five aspects of personality: Ascendan- 
cy (A), Responsibility (В), Emotional Stability (Е)» 
Sociability (8), and Total Self-Evaluation (Т). High 
scorers on the first four scales are described РУ 
the manual as follows: With regardtoscale A, they 
are individuals who adopt anactive role in group 
Situations, who are self-assured and asser tive і) 
relationships with others, and who tend to make i? 
dependent decisions. о 

With regard to scale В, they are individuals ie 
take responsibilities Seriously, who are able ^" 
Stick to any job and get it done, and whoare perse. 
vering and determined. Scale E characterizes hig” 
Scorers as well-balanced, emotionally stable in ў 
viduals who are relatively free from anxiety а? 
nervous tension, while scale 5 identifies the™ 
individuala who like to be with and work with реор 

о are gregarious and Soci: . 

The total (T) score is неа by algebraically 
adding the scores on the four scales (A, В, Е, 239, 
S). The possible range ofscores is irom -18 to 
*18 for the individual Scale scores and from 736 e 
*36 for the Total Scores. High T scores indicat 


that the respondents have marked mostofthe item? 
in a manner generally 


consider imentary ^ 
themselves, Although such таат probably М 
fluenced Бу the tendency of many individuals to 0" 
errate themselves on Self-description tests of Рё 
sonality, in most instances they probably refle® 
genuine feelings of confidence and adequacy. 


Hypotheses, Findings, and Discussion 


1. It was predicted that the trainers would b? 
Seen by the students as more adequateatthe БЄ Л 
ning of training than at the end, і.е. ; іпсгеавейае 
quaintance in а permissive Setting was expected © 
lead to diminished idolization. (The findings of ЇР? 
Study are summarized in Table 1.) 


1е 


ТАВГЕ 1 


GORDON PERSONAL PROFILE SCORES AT BEGINNING AND END OF TRAINING 


Ascendency Responsibility Emotional Stability Sociability Total 
Before After Before After Before After Before After Before After 
Group 1 
Student self-perception scores X 5.6 5:3 4.8 5.1 4.5 5.2 6.9 6.3 21.9 21.8 
om Б.б 5.9 6.8 6.4 6.4 6.5 4.6 5.5 15.1 n 
жж 
Trainer-perception scores x 9.0 8.0 8.2 9.0 10.2 9.1 7.4 6.0 34.8 *32,0 
om 3.4 3.3 3.7 4.2 8,8 4.5 4.3 3.5 4.8 3.4 
Trainer self-perception scores 4 8 4 4 20 
Group 2 wv MP а OO ара c I E C MC M M IHE ара 
Student self-perception scores X 5.0 5.4 6.2 5.5 5.0 4.6 Та 6.6 23.4 28, 
би 5.6 6.8 4.5 5.4 4.4 6.9 5.9 7.1 6.0 15.7 
Trainer perception scores Х 9.8 10.0 5.6 5.5 9.0 Ч:9 1.2 (25 31.7 30.4 
Om 3.7 4.4 3.6 4.2 3.8 4.8 3.7 4.3 1.4 6.4 
Trainer self-perception scores 6 Т 15 2 30 
Group 3 
Student self-perception scores X 3.5 5.7 4.9 5.0 0.6 3.0 5.4 5.8 13.7 19.6 
7m 7.0 5.9 8.2 5.1 7.6 5.2 7.3 6.0 16.3 15.7 
Trainer-perception scores Х 8.4 8.3 7.3 6.6 4.7 2.0 8.4 7.7 28.7 24,4 
сш 9.1 4.2 4.3 4.9 4.9 6.9 5.6 3.1 10.7 9.0 
Trainer self-perception scores 8 7 -2 7 20 


* Test of Significance = 0.05% level of confidence. 
** Test of Significance = 0.01% level of confidence. 


HU'IHOSSA-HSON3Z-NNVIAHO'T 
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By comparing the total trainer-perception Scores, 
before and after, we find dim inished idolization of 
the trainers in all cases, the difference being sta- 
tistically significant for group 1 as wellas for all 
groups lumped together. Such diminished idoliza- 
tion seems a desirable outcome of sensitivity train- 
ing in that it probably reflects a more realistic per- 
ception of the trainers. Although almost all of the 
initial trainer perception scores seem to reflect 
stereotyped expectations by the students of what a 
teacher-trainer should be like, individual differen- 
ces in idolization among the trainers are apparent. 
These differences can easily be traced both to the 
personalities of the three trainers and to the train- 
ing methods employed by them, as noted by trained 

observers. Trainer 1 consistently seems to convey 
personal adequacy as well as confidence of what ће 
is or is not doing in his training role. Trainer 2 
remains fairly aloof from his group, atleast at the 
beginning of training, and gives off few cues con- 
cerning his personality. Trainer 3 frequently al- 
ternates between active and inactive participation 
in his group; he thus becomes controversial for his 
group by failing to offer a stableframe of reference 
against which the group can judge either his per- 
sonality or the effectiveness of his training me- 
thods. 

2. It was predicted that the mean total student 
self-perception scores in each group would remain 


lower than their mean total trainer- perception 
Scores. 


Such a trend exists in all 
thesis was Statistically confirmed by asignificant 
difference only in groupi. The tendency for groups 
to continue to see their trainers as more adequate 
than themselves, despite diminishedidoliza t ion 
can be explained as a function of the expectatio ns 
and needs which the trainees haveinregardto their 
trainers. If the trainer is seen by the group as 
psychologically less adequate (i. e. ; Scoring lower) 
than most of its members, he is likely to be con- 
Sidered as having little to offer and to be rejected 
in his training role. Such a group may find itself 
psychologically leaderless unless effective leader- 
ship is able to emerge from within its own ranks. 

One interesting exception to the trend occurs in 
the after-training scores of group 3 with reference 
to factor E (Emotional Stability). In this instance 
the group's mean Self-perception score is h igher 
than the group's mean trainer-perception score. 

When comparing the over-all mean trainer -per- 
ception Scores of the three trainers, it will be not- 
ed that the deficit in the total score for trainer 3 
can be accounted for almost entirely by his deficit 
infactor E. Although the group is not at all sure 
about the soundness of its judgments with regard to 
trainer 3--the large standard deviations Serve as а 
measure of the trainer’s controversial role--it ne- 
have perceived trainer 3 realistic- 
vertheless may - low self-rating with refer- 
ally in view of his own О 


; icular factor. 
E tor predicted that the mean student self- 


groups, but the hypo- 


perception scores would riseas a resultof the 
training experience. 

This hypothesis was not confirmed. Only in 
group 3 did the students see themselves as more 
adequate at the conclusion of training and, even 
there, the findings are not statistically significant. 

These results are somewhat sur pr ising in that 
Sensitivity training has at least as one of its objec- 
tives the improvement of individuals’ feelings of 
self-adequacy. In this regard, itis similar to 
grouppsychotherapy which, of course, places соп” 
Siderably greater stress on the accomplishment of 
this particular objective. 

How, then, can these results be explained? First, 
sensitivity training may not cause major personal- 
ity reorganization. The trainees are, by and large; 
non-neurotic individuals, whose goals for partici 
pating in sensitivity training are much more ехќег- 
nal than internal--that is, they are more concerned 
about introducing changes in others than іп them- 
Selves. Second, the kinds of personality cha nges 
which do occur during sensitivity training are dif- 
ferent in nature (less deep) thanthose whichthe 
Gordon Personal Profile was originally designed to 

tap. Third, as а paper-penciltest, the Gordon Рег“ 
sonal Profile may not be sensitive enough to pick up 
major personality changes even if they do occ ur. 
Fourth, some of the trainees may have attempt 
to give socially acceptable answers, especially аш” 
ing the first administration of the test, when the 
felt insecure about how these test results were 
be used. This alternative, however, has little to 
Support it in view of recent findings which sugg €? 
that the Gordon Personal Profile is probably les 
Subject to «а пр" than other inventories of ! 
type (2). 

Finally, the hypothesis itself may be based 22 
faulty assumptions. If sensitivity training succec? 
in helping trainees see themselves m ore realisti? 
ally, both with reference to their assets and 66 
liabilities, then the newly-gained insights may мин 
changed some of the distorted self-images whi^ 
the trainees held at the beginning of training. with 
increased confidence in themselves, the train? 
might have learned to accept unpleasant characte? , 
istics and behaviors in themselves which the i 
fenses prevented them from facing initially. , 


result of seeing themselves ‘‘better’’, the trainees 


final responses on the Gordon Personal Profile may 
reflect changes in both positive and negative dir? 
tions, thus preventing an increase in over-all 867 
acceptance scores, 

4. It was predicted that the groups’ final trai” 
ег-регсерііоп scores would 
ly to the trainers’ self-perception Scores than 
their initial trainer-perception scores, 


It was hoped that the trainees wo uld show i" 


p 
Creased social sensitivity by seeing behind the fa" 


cades established by their res i ine 
] train 
The findings confirm ү 


ЗМ a trend in the hypothesiZ? 
direction. There is no guarantee that the trainer, 
Self-perception scores are more accurate than 


- 


Р 


correspond more 1085: 


—— 
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trainees' perception of them, though we believe the 
trainers to be more aware of their own needs and 
defenses by virtue of their professionaltraining and 
experience. The tendency of the trainees more ac- 
curately to approximate the self-perception scores 
of their respective trainers might therefore be in- 
terpreted as partial success of the training to in- 
crease social sensitivity, 


Summary and Prospects 


The Gordon Personal Profile was administer ed 
to three classes, both at the beginning and at the 
end of a sensitivity training experience. Students 
were asked to complete the form, first with refer- 
ence to themselves, and second, with reference to 
how they saw their respective trainers. The train- 
ers also completed the inventory with reference to 
themselves. The analysis attempted to testvarious 
hypotheses concerning perceptual change as reveal- 
ed through student self-perception, trainer percep- 
tion, and trainer self-perception scores. 

Currently, research is underway to test more 
intensively the impact of sensitivity training. А- 
mong the problems being investigated are the per- 
sonality dimensions along which trainees differ, 
both before and after training; the attitudes which 
they have with reference to their partic ipation in 
groups, both before and after training; how they are 
chosen sociometrically on a number of criteria, by 
the trainers, their peers, anda clinically trained 
Staff observer, both before and after training; how 
they react in diaries to the training process asit 
proceeds; how the personalities and interventions 
of the trainers influence the training process; and 
finally, in line with present research emphasis, 
what effect the trainees have on the behavior of 
their trainers. 


FOOTNOTES 


* Human Relations Research Group, Institute of 
Industrial Relations and Schoolof Business Ad- 
ministration. 


1. For a description of sensitivity training, see, 
for example, Irving R. Weschler, Marvin A. 
Klemes, and Clovis Shepherd, ““А New Focus 
in Executive Training, ” Advanced Management, 
20: 17-22 (1955). 


2. A number of evaluation studies of psychotherapy 
in general, and group psychotherapy in partic- 
ular, have shown changes in the predicted di- 
rection of improvement in self-acceptance, 
Most of these findings, however, are based on 
content analyses by qualified judges of clients’ 
responses during counselinginterviews with 
regard to a number of relevant dimensions, in- 
cluding self-approval and disapproval, while 
the authors of this study have used scores on 
the Gordon Personal Profile as indicators of 
change. (For a review ofsome of the major 
studies evaluating therapy, see Carl R. Rogers 
and Rosalind F. Dymond, Psychotherapy and 


Personality Change, Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1954. ) 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF AUTHORITARIANISM 
TO REJECTION 


JACK R. FRYMIER 
Temple University 


The Problem 


Are authoritarians rejected by their peers? 
Meer (8) reported that authoritarians showed more 
aggression toward outgroup members than ingroup 
members. Rohde (10) found a negative correlation 
between acceptability and authoritarianism among 
176 aircrew members. Hollander (6)tested 168 
Naval pre-flight students and found a negative cor- 
relation between authoritarianism and nomination 
by peers for a leadership position. Medalia (9) 
studied 298 Air Force men and observed a positive 
relationship between authoritarianism and leader 
acceptance. Buswell (2) reported that achievement 
in reading among first grade children was related 
to acceptance by members of the peer group. She 
also felt that reading achievement causedor helped 
bring about the acceptance. Kinney (7) studied five 
classes of fifth grade students and reported that it 
was possible to increase the acceptance of individ- 
uals over a period of time by working toward such 
an objective. In an unpublished study Frymier (4) 
reported that there was a positive relationship in 
the way in which individuals were accepted and the 
length of time they had attended school together. 


The Procedure 


„То determine whether or notauthoritarians were 
rejected by their peers, the author measured a 
group of high school students in alaboratory school 
sociometrically for rejection. Seventy-one mem- 
bers of this group were testedlater with a measure 
of authoritarianism. Finally, the relationship be- 
tween rejection scores andauthoritarianism scores 
was determined by computing the coefficient of cor- 


relation. A 
Specifically, five core sections, grades 9 
through 12, were asked to respond to the following 


questions: 


1. Questions one and three were the only ones the students were required to answer. 
that questions number two and four did not necessarily have to be completed unless they 


Some particular person(s). 


1. List here the two persons you would prefer 
to sit between in core. 

2. List here any persons you would prefer not 
to sit with in core. 

3. List here the two persons you would select 
to be on a committee studying some unit in 
core with you. 

4. List here any persons you would prefer not 
to work with on a core committee. 

If a student's name was listed in response to 
question one or three, this was assumed to indicate 
acceptance. If a student's name was listed in re- 
sponse to question two or four, this was assum ed 
to indicate rejection. 

The results for each of the 71 persons involved 
in this study were tabulated asfollows: Each time 
a student's name was listed after either ques tion 
one or three, he received one plus score (plus in- 
terpreted as acceptance), whereas each time a stu- 
dent's name was listed in response to eitherques- 
tion two or four he received one minus score (mi- 
nus interpreted as rejection). The results of these 
four questions were added algebraically for each 
student. Finally, these scores were all converted 
to positive numbers by assigning the highest accep- 
tance score a value of 1 and ther eafter adding one 
to each possible score of acceptance through rejec- 
tion. In this way the highest acceptance score +17 
became 1, +16 became 2, 415 became 3, +14 be- 
came 4, + 13 became 5, and so on through zero and 
the negative (rejection) scores up to -20, thehigh- 
est rejection score for any member of this particu- 
lar group. In the procedure thus em ployed, then, 
the acceptance-rejection scores, which ranged 
from 41" to -20, were all converted to rejection 
Scores ranging from 1 to 38, the higher scores in- 
dicating greater rejection. 

Approximately seven months after they had been 
measured for rejection, 71 members were tested 
with the F (Fascist) scale to deter mine their ten- 


It was explainedto them 
felt that way about 
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dency toward authoritarianism. Individual F scale 
scores were computed according to the instructions 
of Adorno (1). Mean scores were also determined. 
For the purposes of this study, high F scale scores 
were assumed to indicate atendency toward author- 
itarianism and low F scale scores were assumed to 
indicate a tendency toward nonauthoritarianism. 
The two scores thus determined for each of the 
71 persons, rejection and authoritarianism, were 
compared by computing the coefficient of cor rela- 
tion (‘‘r’’) between pairs. 


Discussion of Results 


The members of this particular group had re- 
jection scores ranging from 1 to 38 with a mean 
value of 16.87. Е scale scores ranged from 1.67 
to 6.33, with a mean value of 3.99(as compared to 
a theoretical mean value of 4.00). Тһе coefficient 
of correlation was .31 between pairs of scores for 
members of this group. 

These data seem to indicate that authoritarians 
tend to be rejected by their peers. Authoritarians 
apparently are perceived as being less desirable in 
this situation than nonauthoritarians. This would 
seem to corroborate the findings of Rohde and Hol- 
lander. 

Such a conclusion, however, is based upon the 
assumption that the F scale is a valid measure of 
authoritarianism, and there is some evidence (3,5, 
11) that this may not be so. The results reported 
here, then, might be interpreted as supporting the 
logical conclusion that persons who are high F 
Scale scorers will be rejected more thanpersons 
who аге low Е scale scorers in a culture which con- 
siders authoritarianism less desirable than nonau- 

thoritarianism. If this is true, these data may 
mean that the F scale measures something which, 
if not anthoritarianism, is at least socially unde- 
sirable. 


м 
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A COMPARISON OF NORMAL AND 
EMOTIONALLY ILL CHILDREN ON 


THE KAHN TEST OF SYMBOL 
ARRANGEMENT’ 


HOWARD Н. FINK, THEODORE С. KAHN** 


The кана Test of Symbol Arrangement (KTSA) 
he ih fs а new approach to personality assess- 
кш * . The materials used in the test have 
3) p ote commonly recognized objects and symbols 
! е person taking the test indicates how he 
us to stimuli which are familiar to him and 
Whien have meaning for him (2, 3). This is quite 
тш Lond responding to ink blots. It is also 
Pea: ee pictorial representation, as inthe 
ЭН 1c Apperception Test ог the Blacky picti 
ere the subject i i i ара ей 
і | jec is confronted witha picture where 
everything is in place and structured in such a wa 
that he cannot make any changes in the stimuli Е 
terials (4). Although the KTSA uses objects which 
are ‘‘culturally structured" inthe sense that the 
are familiar to all of us, it permits the subject [^ 
Structure andmanipulate the test situation b За 
quiring that he arrange, discuss and judge fie. ob- 
jects (2). He arranges them five times under vary - 
ing conditions. The total task usually takes Бо 
more than fifteen or twenty minutes. 
аа ан 525 аге sixteen objects, one of which is 
Pt у riefly during the test performance. The 
nis nid 2 three heart-shapes, differing in color, 
pe Ре ess and translucency; three stars, two 
polices cuius едва]; го butterfly-shapes, уагу- 
p eee Size, width and color;agreenparrot, 
а rat a transparent circle, an equilateral 
7 ап ее dogs. Two of the dogs are alike 
except in color; the third resembles one of the 
others in color but not in shape. If one wishes to 
combine the items for their shapes orculturalas- 
sociations, one must sacrifice logical color combi- 
nations. If the color choice is made; the objects 
cannot be combined for their meaning or their shape, 
size or thickness. 
Subjects are asked to arrange the objects along 
a felt strip in any way they choose. They are then 
asked to indicate why they arranged them the way 
they did. A subsequent task is to ask the subjects 


* Read at Annual Meeting of the American Psychologic iati i 
a і gical Association, New York City, 1957. 
** Howard Н. Fink, Child Guidance Center for Dayton and Montgomery County, Dayton, Ohio, an 
Kahn, 7100 USAF Hospital, Wiesbaden, Germany. 


to recall as well as they can how the objects were 
previously arranged and to guess how many they 
would get right when they do it again. They are al- 
so asked to guess on completion of this task how 
many they correctly placed. In this way, levels of 
aspiration and achievement are obtained (4). The 
subjects are also asked to rank the items in terms 
of their preference, and they are asked to tell what 


each object could symbolize for them. 


Method 


A total of 148 children from public schools іп 
Dayton, Springfield and Fairborn, Ohio, were given 
the KTSA. The age range of this group was from 6 
years to 15 years, 10 months (meanage, 9.9 years). 
The grade range was from first to eighth grade. 
Intelligence test scores were available for 77 chil- 
dren in this group. These 148 children were judg- 
ed to be without emotional illness by their teachers 
and by the school psychologists. These judgments 
were based on classroom behavior and general ad- 
justment. 

The KTSA was also administered to a group of 
49 children seen at the Child Guidance Center for 
Dayton and Montgomery County. These children 
were judged to be emotionally disturbed by psychol - 
ogists and psychiatrists. The age range for the 
Child Guidance Center group was from 6 years to 
16 years, 5 months (mean age, 10.0 years). The 
grade range was from first grade to ninth grade. 

The KTSA was scored according to the manual, 
and a symbol score was obtained for each child. 
Correlations were run between the symbol scores 
and the child’s chronological age, and between the 
symbol score and the child’s mental age on those 
subjects where the MA was available. 


Results 


The results of the correlations are to be seen in 


а Theodore С. 
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the following figures: 


GROUP I - Normal Children 
TKC' .53** (N-148) 
TKM+ .46%% (N=77) 


П - Emotionally Ill Çhildren 
GROUP а, motion NAS 
YKM! .29% (N=49) 


1K - KTSA Symbol Score 
С - Chronological Age 
M - Mental Age 


* Significant at better than the .05 level 
** Significant at better than the .01 level 


These results indicate, for the normal group, posi- 
tive significant correlations between symbol score 
and chronological age, and between symbolscore 
and mentalage. For the emotionally illgroup, 
there was a significant but lower correlation be- 
tween symbol score and mental age, and no signifi- 
cant correlation between symbol score and chrono- 
logicalage. Other results seen upon comparing the 
two groups are: (a) Normal children had higher test 
scores. (b) Normal childrenwere able to make 
higher level associations. (c) Normalchildrenwere 
capable of better abstractions. (d) Normal children 
had a greater frequency of acceptable social inter- 
pretations of the meaning of the objects. (e) Dis- 
turbed children typically used a naming approach to 
the task of associating; i.e., instead of Saying what 
the objects represented or stood for, they merely 
named what they were, calling а heart a heart in- 
stead of saying ‘‘it stands for love". (f) Emotion- 
ally ill children did not react to cultural symbols 
in the same manner as did the normal children. 
They more frequently rejected the symbol and show- 
ed an unwillingness to use them constructively. (е) 
Disturbed children dealt with the symbols and ob- 
tained test scores in a manner more nearly like the 
performance of normal children three years young- 
er than the disturbed children. 


Summary 


This test was administered to 148 nor mal chil- 
dren with a mean age of 9. 9 years andto a group of 
49 emotionally ill children at a child guidance cen^ 
ter. Mean age of the latter group was 10. 0. 

А teacher, principal and psychologist selec ted 
what appeared to be normalchildren, basing their 
judgment on a child's history, psycho logical tests 
and classroom behavior. The childguidance center 
cases were selected on the basis of age only. 
of the child guidance center cases were judgedto be 
emotionally ill by a psychiatrist, a psychologist and 
а social worker. Thel. Q.'s of both groups were 
matched. A KTSA was individually administered. 


Average administration time was 15 minutes; aver” . 


age Scoring time was 4 minutes. 

The KTSA appears to bean effective and conven ^ 
ient instrument for the initial screening of emotion” 
ally ill and emotionally healthy children. In addi- 
tion to the objective scoring cr iteria, there were 
many projections on the test which were helpful in 
understanding the nature of a child’s difficulty, 
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A STUDY OF PREDICTIVE VALIDITY OF THE 
MINNESOTA TEACHER ATTITUDE INVENTORY 


HARRY P. DAY 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


The purpose of this study was todetermine the 
predictive validity of the MTAI! for forecasting 
teaching effectiveness after one year of in-service 
experience. 

Although validity of a concurrent kindwas de- 
termined by the test authors by comparing contem- 
porary performance and contemporary MTAI per- 
formance, there is a lack of information about the 
predictive validity of the instrument for certain pur- 
poses. Such evidence is crucially important if one 


wishes to use the MTAI i i 
MTAI аза b 
teacher training candidates, мања. 


Ргоседиге 


The МТАІ was administered to 196 college sen- 
iors, 40 males and 156 females, immediately upon 
their return tocampus from internsh ip teachi ng 
service inthe public schools. Of this group, 87 were 
elementary interns and 109 were Secondary interns. 

Then one year latera follow-up study was con- 
ducted. Of the 196 who had completed their intern- 
ship, 135 were employed full-time as teachers. 

The MTAI was mailed to all of the original 
и who could be located with the request that they 
у бана the МТАІ to themselves and return the 
155 ama ыг Sheet to the investigator. Of the 
from 105 riche ле, responses were received 
alee тойс . the 61 who were notteaching, 

ed the completed materials. 

For each of the 109 Subjects who were teaching, 
and had returned their completed forms, two ratings 
oftheirin-serviceteachingeffectiveness were 
sought through the cooperation of each teacher's 
principal and supervisor. The principal's rating 
of the teacher's effectiveness was determined by 
having the principalcomplete the Principal-Teacher 
Rating Scalefor the teacher. The Supervisor's rating 
was determined by having the supervisor complete 
the Baxter Scalefor Rating Teachers’ Personal Ef- 
fectiveness as modified by Leeds." For the 109 
teachers who returned the MTAI retest, 70 complete 
sets of principal and supervisor ratings were collect- 
ed. 


Ж Footnotes will be found at the end of the article. 


Results 


Complete information--post-internship MTAI, 
MTAI after one year of teaching, principal's rating 
of effectiveness, andsupervisor’s rating of effective- 
ness-- was gathered for 70 of the 135 subjects who 
had taken teaching positions followingtheir gradua- 


tion from college. 
Table I contains the intercorrelations of the cer- 


tain variables on which information was collecte d 
from the teaching group. 
TABLEI 


INTERCORRELA TIONS OF DATA FROM GROUP 
WHO BECAME TEACHERS* 


Test MTAI (I  Principal's 
Rating 
MTAI (II) . 63 
Principal Rating .28 
.18 .62 


Supervisor Rating 
эхээ а= дейЫ ОО ы ыст ЕШ 


*N=70 


It appears from the data collected that the рге- 
dictive validity of MTAI scores when collected imme- 
diately after internship is quite low when the criterion 
is principal’s ratings of effectiveness and when the 
ratings are collected after one year of service or when 
the criterion is supervisor’s ratings. 

This does not, however, reflect discredit on the 
goodness of the instrument. The MTAI purports only 
to assess attitudes the teacher holds towardthe pupils. 
The attitude whicha teacher holds about proper teach- 
er-pupil relationships is admittedly important, but 
it certainly cannot be expected to reveal the totality 
ofa teacher's effectiveness or ineffectiveness. 
Teacher effectiveness is a complex of many factors 
Possibly one might study the value of the MTAI as a 
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predictive measure when checked against other cri- 
teria and when used with other measures. 


FOOTNOTES 


ж  Thisarticle is based on а portion of the writer's 
doctoral dissertation: Day, HarryP. AStudy 
of the Validity of the Minnesota Teacher At- 
tudeInventory as a Predictive Instrument 
in_the Selection of Good Teaching Prospects 
from among College Undergraduates, Unpub- 
lished Ed. D. dissertation, Schoolof Educa- 


tion, Florida State University, 1956,p. 117. 

1. Cook, Walter W. , Leeds, Carroll H., and Callis, 
Robert, Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 
ems York: The Psychological Corporation; 
1951). 

2. Leeds, Carroll H., The Construction and Dif- 
ferential Value of a Scale for Determining 
Teacher-Pupil Attitudes, Unpublished 
Doctor's dissertation, University of Міппе” 
Sota, 1946. (See Appendix III). 

3. Leeds, Carroll H. , ^ A. Second Validity Study of 
the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory,’ 
Elementary SchoolJournal, LII (1952), p. 401. 
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Brief Commentaries 


OTIS, ARTHUR 5. Added Revenue without Burden 
(Boston: The Christopher Publishing House 
1958), pp. 123, $3.00. 


the Otis presents a plan of taxation based upon 
in primise that land values are rising and that the 
reased rental value of landisasource of revenue 
а e ay be drawn upon without overburdening the 
the пет. The plan is to have the tax based upon 

assessed capital value. 
L.J. L. 


P 
EARSON, C. ERIC. A Classroom Teacher's Guide 
to Physical Education(New York: Bureau of 


Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1958), pp. x+127. 


mg 2 problem-type approach is used in the develop- 

нак of suggestions for the teaching of physical ed- 

edu lon. This is a very good treatment of physical 

out Cation as preparation for physical activity through- 
life, 

LJ. 1. 


Р 
HESTON, ВАІРНС. Teaching Social Studies in 
the Elementar School (New York: Rinehart and 
ompany, 1959), pp. 382, $5. 00. 


Meee is a revision of a book which first appeared 
Vision to 55 ago. More attentionisgivenin this re- 
Pupil 9 Social trends and values, research findings, 
exper 2 ticipation and committee work,creative 
iences, and visual aids. Эй 


Ro 
BINSON, HELENM. (Ed.) Materials forRead- 
m (Chicago: Universityof Chicago Press, 
57), pp. vii +231, $3.50. 


Am is a composite of the reports at the Twentieth 

develo Reading Conference which concentrated upon 

and жы ing skills inreading and promoting p ersonal 

i Showa. growth throughreading. Over forty-five 

rom thee гей at the Conference, by perso ns 
oughout the United States, are rc s ” 


ROSENBERG, MORRIS. Occupations апа Values 
(Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1957), pp. 


158, 94.00. 


This book is a study of occupational choices 
of people in light of their individual and social values 
Special emphasis is placed upon changes in occupa- 
tional choices asaresultofvariousfactors; per- 
sonality factors, degree of Specialization, aspira- 
tions and expectations, career dedication, etc. 

d. V8 


SLOTE, CLAIRE TRIEB. Improve your Handwriting. 


(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1958). 
pp. x+147, $3.50. 


Stressing the importance of good handwriting, 
the author devotes sections of this book to methods 
of quickly and easily improving handwriting. À sec- 
tion traces the history of handwriting and the evo- 
lution of numbers from cavemen to саен S 


STRANG,RUTH. The Adolescent Views Himself 
(New York: MeGraw-Hill Book Company, 1957), 


pp. 581, $7.95. 


This is a practical book which should enable 
secondary school teachers to better understand адо- 
lescence. This book contains many personal state- 
ments of adolescents whichshow their attitudes 
and values, their activities and relationships, and 
their problems of growing up. This reveiwer en- 
dorses whole-heartedly this bookas one to be read 
by teacher and prospective teacher. 

J. S. 


WALKER, ROBERT H. American Studies in the 
United States, А Survey of College Programs 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 


Press, 1958), pp. 210, $3. 00. 


This is a report of the results of a question- 
aire sent to institutions with activity in American 
Studies, of descriptive essays relative to the Ameri- 
can Studies programs of the various institutions, 


40 


and of opinions expressedata conference оп Amer- 
ican Studies held in Washington Р. С. 


L.J.L. 


WILLEY, ROY DeVERL; STRONG, У. MELVIN 
Group Procedures in Guidance (New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1957), pp. 548, $6.00. 


This is a textbook fór use by prospective and 
practicing school personnel. It treats group pro- 
cedures, Part I deals with the place of guidance in 


education. РагіП deals with group approaches to 
guidance. Part II treats group guidance іп core 
course. 


А supplement is provided whichserves 
as ап example of anappropriate unitforacore 
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course: appreciating the contribution of other cul- 
tures. 


1.8, 


YUKER, HAROLD E. A Guide to Statistical Calcu- 


lations (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1958), 
pp. viii + 95, $1.95. 


This manual is designed primarily as а help to 
the person without college mathematics. Elemen“ 
tary statistical formulas are presented with each 
statistic being presented in the form of a problem. 
The solution of the problem is outlined іп а step 
Sequence. The book deals withthe calculation of а 
Statistic not with when a particular statistic should 
be used or the logic underlying its use. 


L.J.L. 
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A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF PERSONALITY 
AND EGO STRENGTH TEST SCORES FOR 
IN-PRISON, NEURO-PSYCHIATRIC 
AND TYPICAL INDIVIDUALS 


RUSSELL N. CASSEL, Fontana, California 
B. LYNN HARRIMAN, Federal Correctional Institution, E 


THIS STUDY IS concerned with making а com- 
Parative analysis of scores from a personality ten- 
а and needs test, namely, the Group Personality 
о onte Test; and an ego-strength test, namely, 

е Ego-Strength Q-Sort Test, for in-prison, neuro" 
ззувшална and typical subjects. It is a portion of 
“к study directed at the investigation of psy- 

ological dynamics present in the delinquency- 
Prone youth. 

The larger study involves the efforts of four sep- 
лэн groups of task scientists working іп centers in 
M York City; Cincinnati, Ohio; Oklahoma and 
тше Texas; and Phoenix, Arizona. Four ѕер- 
m ate areas of investigation with expr essed objec- 
ы as follows аге included: 1) home and family 
= Poverishment-degree to which home contributes 

5 delinquency, and level of adjustment es se ntial 
аі return to home; 2) personality need and ego- 
for meth-degree of mental health and self-potential 
каг апе effectively with own problems; 3) social 
Eo e and irreality assessment-characteristic ге” 

lons of individuals to a wide range of social 


Problem situations, and degree of irreality of per~ 
Ptions as an index of social sensitivity; and 4) 
eans 


ieadership patterns and potential-determine m 

Optimum development of the individual. 
пиа говгевв reports have been m ade at recent an- 
Ss meetings of both the American Psychological 
eae and the American Correctional Con- 
Prese on varying aspects of the larger study. At the 
ent time, psychological tests have been devel- 


о 
Ped and standardized for each of the four referen- 
ese tests are 


c 
рр вав, and for the most part th 2 

urcha. ed by recognized companies andavailable for 
made E and use. To date, no effort has been 
inteng о utilize the entire battery in the Ч ltimate 
: ed Sense, but plans are under Way for such 


iny; i " 
$5tigation in the future. 


T 
е5 Utilized 
P 
Sonaj ован Tension and Needs: TheGroup Рег” 
абу rojective Test is currently published and 
lalis “ЕЧ exclusively by Psychological Test Брес“ 
» Sox 1441, Missoula, Montana. The two 


nglewood, Colorado 


principal features of the testare 1) projective 
structure, and 2) factorial validity. Athird impor- 
tant, but not a principal, feature is the assessment 
of percentage of negative feelings projected. 
Ninety stick-figure drawings are usedas a means 
of soliciting responses relative to а widely diversi- 
fied range of usual life activities. Each of the 
drawings has a minimum of meaning or paucity of 


structuring which is designed to provide an oppor- 


tunity for the subject to utilize active need areas in 
omplete the 


their own personality totemper or с 
structuring, or as a basis to select ananswer, 
Thus, through this paucity of structuring, the sub- 
ject reveals those areas of active needs utilized in 
Selecting an answer and thereby contributes to the 
assessment of the most cogent andactive personal- 
ity needs for the moment of time. 

Six part scores and a total score are provided 
which are defined as follows: 1) tension-percentage 
of negative feelings projected, 2) nurtura nc e-need 
to play father role or to give aid to others, 3) with- 
drawal-need to escape or desire for non-participa- 
tion in activity, 5) affiliation and psycho sexual- 
need to belong and for psycho sexual (boy-girl) re- 
lationships, and 6) succorance-need to play mother 
role or to seek aid. Total score-total personality 


needs or disturbance. 


Ego Strength: The EgoStrength Q-Sort Test is a 
test published by Psychometric Affiliates, 221 


North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. It is de- 
signed primarily to determine the nature and degree 
to which a person's ''ego-ideal" is developed, the 
relative importance of certain factors pertinent to 
this ideal, and the present state of ego-strength of 
the individual. 


For purposes of this test, the ego is definedas 


that aspect of the personality which comes into con- 
tact with reality, and which has the chief function of 


generating and maintaining happiness a nd content- 
ment for the person. No differentiationis made be- 


tween an ego which has been seriously wounded in 
onslaught with the environment and опе that is inad- 


equate or retarded in development. 
The primary feature of the test is that it employs 


Q-methodology as а means to interpret ће main 
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score, and R-methodology as a means to determine 
the test profile (part scores), or reason f or the 
main score. The five part scores of the test are 
profiled on the basis of T-score values which were 
obtained by summing the а уе rage ratings assigned 
to the related items for each of theseparate groups 
or clusters (five part scores), and by comparing 
those ratings with similar mean ratings for widely 
diversified groups. 

The five part scores are defined as follows:1) 
ego status-self sufficiency, 2) social status -per- 
sonal prestige, 3) goal setting and striving-ego in- 
volvement, 4) good mental health-p er sonal adjust- 
ment, and 5) physical status-good physical health. 

The total score is obtained by correlating the Q- 
Sort array (total ratings assignedto the 60 Q-sort 
items in terms of a forced choice nor malized pat- 
tern) made by the subject taking the test with the 
mean ratings assigned by widely diversified groups 
of individuals (test norm); all in terms of ratings 
indicating the persons opinion of the value which 
each of the 60 Q-sort items have in generating or 
maintaining happiness inthe individual. This score 
is presumed to be an indication of the present po- 


tential of an individual to deal with his own prob- 
lems. 


Groups Utilized 


Typical Personality Groups 
Select Youth (male): One hundred individuals 
ranging in age from 17 to 26 years old, and with a 
M age of 17.32 anda SD of 3, 79 years. Interms of 
Scholastic achievement, the last school grade suc- 
cessfully completed ranged from 12 to 19 ‚ and 
with a M grade of 13.20 and a SD of 0.92 grades. 
Their IQ's ranged from 100 to 150 with а Мої 
117.30 and with а SD of 8.91, All of these individ- 
uals were Air Force Pre-flight Cadets andthey 
were carefully screened on the basis of high intel- 
lectual, educational, and physical qualifications. 
Unselected Adults (mixed sex): One hundred 
young and middle-aged adults, aboutequally divided 
for sex, ranging in age from 14to50 years old, and 
with a M age of 33.71 and a SD of 13.3 years. Last 
School grade successfully completed ranged from 8 
to 15, and with a M grade of 9.8 and a SD of 1.7 
grades. Their IQ's were in thea v erage range. 
specific scores were not available for all subjects, 
These individuals consisted of persons available to 
graduate students in the San Antonio, Texas area. 
Ordained Religious Ministers: Thirty young 
male adults about half of whom were Catholic 
priests, and the remainder came from a wide di- 
versity of Protestant religions; two of whom were 
Jewish Rabbis. All of these individuals had а min- 
imum of five years of college training, the com- 
pletion of their respective religiousministeria] 
training, and about five years of experience in the 
ministry of their respective faiths. Their average 
age was from 25 to 35 years, and in all cases their 
105 were upward of 115. No further identification 


is permissible, for obvious professional reasons. 

Deviant Personality Groups 1 

Neuro-Psychiatric Hospital Patients: One h 05 
dred patients in two general hospitals, both with гэй 
patient populations in excess of 3, 000, and both si 
uated in southwestern United States. All of these 
patients were diagnosed as having schizophre дан 
type maladies as a basis for hospitalization (mostly 
simple stage and ambulatory), and about equally di 
vided between the sexes. They ranged in age from 
14 to 60 years with a M of 37 and a SD of 4.7 years: 
All of them had a minimum of 5th grade education 
or better. They were taken from a hospital roster 
of names, eliminating those who were not classified 
as schizophrenia, or those who were unable to com 
plete the tests. In general, they were of average 
intelligence, but no specific scores were available 
relative to IQ's. 

Federal Reformatory Prisoners (male): Опе 
hundred male adult prisoners currently committe 
to a Federal Reformatory in central United States, 
and all of whom volunteered to take experiment? 
editions of personality and leadership tests. 
ranged іп age from 17 to 27 years with a M age 9 
22.3 and witha SD of 3.7 years. Their last schoo 
grade completed ranged from 61016 with aM grads 
of 10.00 and а SD of 2.7. Their M IQ was 92 W! 
a SD of 14.2. 


Findings 


Personality Tension and Needs: Сошраг159 Ө 
for this portion of the study were based on the d 
ference between means contained in Table 1, 27 
only significant differences are noted. 

Selected Youth vs. Unselected Adults: 

- Less tension in Selected Youth (t 18. 3). 8) 
Less withdrawal in Selected Youth (t 12. $ : 
Less neuroticism in Selected Youth (t 9. 4) 
More affiliation in Selected Youth (t 12. 827. 
Less succorance in Selected Youth (t 4.2 ib 
Less total disturbance in Selected YO" 

(t 20. 12). 


сольсон 


Selected Youth уз. Neuro-psychiatric patient 
l. Less tension in Selected Youth (t 26. 42) 6) 
2. Less nurturance in Selected Youth (t 9. 84). 
3 Я 
91). 


» Less withdrawal in Selected Youth (t 9. 
4. Less neuroticism in Selected Youth (t 2- 0). 
5. More affitiation in Selected Youth (t 10-5 ). 
6. Less succorance in Selected Youth (42:74) 
7. Less total disturbance in Selected YO 2% 
Selected Youth vs. Federal Reformatory Pris 
1. Less tension in Selected Youth (t 15. 94): 43). 
2. Less withdrawal in Selected Youth (t 10: 4). 

* Less neuroticism in Selected Youth (t 944) 

- More affiliation in Selected Youth (t 14-773): 

- Less succorance in Selected Youth (t 1 Я 

- Less total disturbance in Selected 

(t 12.50). Р” 
elected Youthvs. Ordained Religious МЕ 
· Less tension in Selected Youth (t 3. 38). 62)! 


2. Less withdrawal in Selected Youth (t ^ 


3 

4 

5 

6 
" 

5 

1 


TABLE І 


COMPARATIVE PART AND TOTAL SCORES ON THE GROUP PERSONALITY PROJECTIVE TEST FOR 
BOTH THE TYPICAL AND DEVIANT PERSONALITY GROUPS OF INDIVIDUALS 


Tension Nurturance Withdrawal euroticism iliation Succorance Total 
Groups Reduction Score Score Score Psycho-Sexual Score Personality 
Quotient 


Score 
ee Ме  - 
Typical Personality Groups 


Select Youth (male)(N-100) 


Mean 21.10 8.8 9.7 17.40 21.5 8.42 45.9 
sD 11.00 2.5 2.5 4.3 4.4 3.70 10.6 
Unselected Adults (mised sex) 
(N-100) Mean 39.17 8.89 13.07 21.55 16.47 9.89 62.01 
sD 13.24 2.47 3.75 6.25 5.12 4.75 9.88 
Ordained Religious Ministers 
(N-30) Mean 28.40 9. 64 12.24 18.75 17. 03 10, 93 53. 40 
SD 11.50 2.62 2.90 3.72 3.24 2.17 10.41 
Deviant Personality Groups 
Neuro-Psychiatric Hospital 
Patients (mixed sex)(N-100) 
Mean 46.20 11.49 11.87 23.80 17.30 9.28 68. 60 
sD 12.18 3.49 3.29 6.18 6.09 5.05 10. 30 
Federal Reformatory Prisoners 
(N-100) Mean 36. 80 8.3 12.1 18.4 11.5 11.2 61.40 
sD 17. 30 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.6 4.3 19. 50 
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TABLE П 
PREDICTION VALIDITY (BY USE OF CROSS VALIDATION b WEIGHTS) OF 
WEIGHTED COMPOSITE SCORE ON GPPT FOR DISCERNING BETWEEN 
TYPICAL AND DEVIANT PERSONALITY GROUPS 
Prediction Typical In-Prison Subjects N-P Patients 
Composite Individuals Prediction Prediction 
Score No. _ Сит. Мо. Сит. Ассигас Мо. Cum. Accurac 
тылзе er 0... vum. Accuracy Мо. _Сшт. Accuracy — 
150-159 4 4 
140-149 2 6 
130-139 0 6 1 1 
120-129 3 9 3 4 
110-119 2 11 2 6 
100-109 2 13 5 11 
90- 99 5 18 27 38 
80- 89 2 558 20 38 72% 50 88 82% 
70- 79 8 556 26 64 74% 


Note: accuracy figures are read below the line for 
and N-P patients. The use of 
personality groups is believed repres i isti i 
for which psychological tests are usually used. presentative of the characteristic populations 


typical individ 
twice as many (a 
to be somewhat 


: uals and above the line for in-prison 
Pproximately) typical subjects as for the deviant 


TABLE Ш 


STATUS VALIDITY POINT BI-SERIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR PART AND TOTAL SCORES ON THE EGO 


STRENGTH Q-SORT TEST FOR DISCERNING BETWEEN TYPICAL AND DEVIANT PERSONALITY GROUPS 


Typical vs. Typical vs. Typical vs. Federal Federal N-P Patients 
Scores N-P Patients Federal Prisoners Religious Ministers Prisoners уз. Prisoners vs. vs. Religious 
Unselected Selected ^ Unselected Selected | Unselected Selected N-P Patients Religious Ministers 
Adults Youth Adults Youth Adults Youth Ministers 
Part Scores 
Ego-Status .091 -.217** .151* -.224* -.122 .328** -.038 .137 .081 
Social Status -.223** .216** -.094 .204** .408** -.073 .088 .24 .200% 
Goal Setting .250** .018 .337** .106 -.271% -.062 -.101 .040 -.051 
Mental Health-.111 -.235** -.065 -.196** -.172* -.007 -.040 -.205% -.245%ж 
Physical 
Status . 049 -.158 .149* .108 -.238** -.193* -.105 -.079 -.015 
Total Scores 
#R- 
Methodology .293** .404** .341** .341 .406** .326** .076 .342%% .255жж 
Q- 
Methodology .210** . 605 1017 .415** .555** .102 .365** ‚612** 682% 


Z^ Multiple Rp 


* Significant at the 595 level 


**Significant at the 1% level 


Unselected - 
Adults vs. 
Selected 
Youth 


-.345** 
.484** 
-.200** 


-.160* 


-.046 


‚182** 


.440% 
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3. More affiliation іп Selected Youth (t 7. 26). 

4. Less succorance in Selected Youth (t 5. 95). 

5. Less total disturbance inSelected Youth 
(t 5.95). 

Federal Prisoners vs. N-P Patients: 

1. Less tension in Federal Prisoners (t 6. 96). 


2. Less nurturance in Federal Prisoners (t 135). 


3. Less succorance in F ederal Prisoners 
(t 4. 36). 

4, Less total disturbance in Federal Prisoners 
(t 3.54). 
Religious Ministers vs. N-P Patients: 
1. Less tension in Religious Ministers (t 7. 80). 
2. Less nurturance in Religious Ministers 
(t 3. 36). 

3. Less neuroticism in Religious Ministers 
(t 6. 16). 

4. More succorance in Religious Ministers 
(t 3. 11). 

5. Less total disturbance in Religious Ministers 
(t 7. 38). 

Ego Strength: Comparisons for this portion of the 
study were based on inter-comparisons between the 
point bi-serial correlation coefficients from Table 
Ш and the means from Table IV, and using only in- 
dices which were statistically significant at the 5% 
level of confidence or better. 

Selected Youth vs. Unselected Adults: 

1. More emphasis on self and egostatus for Se- 

lected Youth. 

2. Less emphasis on social status for Selected 

Youth. 

3. More emphasis on goal setting and strivi ng 

for Selected Youth, 

4. Less emphasis on mental health and adjust- 

ment for Selected Youth. 

Selected Youth vs. N-P Patients: 

1. More emphasis on self and ego-status for Se- 

lected Youth. 

2. Less emphasis on social status for Selected 


Youth, 

3. Less emphasis on mental health for Selected 
Youth. 

4, More emphasis on physical status for Select - 
ed Youth. 

Selected Youth уз. Federal Reforma tory Pri- 
soners: 


1. More emphasis on self and ego-status for Se- 
lected Youth. 


2. Less emphasis on social status for Selected 
Youth. 
3. Less emphasis on mental health for Selected 
Youth. 
Selected Youth vs. Ordained Religious Ministers: 
1. More emphasis on self andego-status for Se- 
lected Youth. 
2. Less emphasis on Physicalstatus for Select- 
ed Youth. 
Unselected Adults vs. N-P Patients: 
1. More emphasis on socialstatus for Unselect- 
ed Adults. : 
2. Less emphasis on goal setting for Unselected 
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Adults. 
Unselected Adults vs. Federal Prisoners: 


1. Less emphasis оп goal setting and striving 


for Unselected Adults. 


2. Less emphasis on physical status for Unse” 


lected Adults. 


Unselected Adults vs. Ordained Religious Minis” 


ters: 


1. More emphasis on socialstatus for Unselect- 


ed Adults. NA 
2. Less emphasis on goal setting and strivin 
for Unselected Adults. 


6 


3. Less emphasis on physical status for Unse” 


lected Adults. 
Federal Prisoners vs. N-P Patients: 


1. No significant differences for any of the five 


part scores. 


Federal Prisoners vs. Ordained Religious Mit” 


isters: 


1. Less emphasis on mental health and adjust 


ment for Federal Prisoners, 


N-P Patients vs. Ordained Religious Minister? 
1. More emphasis on social status for N-P Pa 


P 


ients. 

2. Less emphasis on physical status for N^ 
Patients. 

For generalized findings, see next page. 


Conclusions 


Personality Tension and Needs: 


1. Tension (as measured by percentage of леба, 


tive projections) is pertinent in discerning perso! 
ality variables relative toSelected Youth and 
Patients. 

2. Nurturance is pertinent in discerning rela 
to N-P Patients and Religious Ministers. 


3. Withdrawal is pertinent in discerning rel 
to Selected Youth. 


ва : — : ја 
4. Neuroticism is pertinent in discerning ге 


шы to Selected Youth and N-P Patients. 


ative to Selected Youth. 


б. Succorance is pertinent in discerning relat 


to Selected Youth, Federal Prisoners, and Religi? 
Ministers. 


7. Total personality disturbance may be ш 
reliably (with both statistical and practical sig” 


Зай 1 
Affiliation is pertinent in discerning only re 


ed 
i 


n 
cance) for discerning between typical and де“) је 


tive 


2 


^ 


ive 


^ 


t 


personality patterns, but has little practical V^ y^ 


for discerning groups that may be independent. o 
ganized within the typical or deviant classific? 
Structure, i.e., one can discern the N-P or P? 
tial delinquent from the typical individual P" 
the N-P from the potential delinquent. 
1. Ego-status ratings are pertinent for on 

ing the ego-strength patterns relative to Se ын яе 
Youth, N-P Patients, Federal Prisoners, а 


te, 
n? 


еї? 
16 


n 
t 


, 


д 


, 


tiv? | 


ligious Ministers. d | 


2. Social status ratings are pertinent rela" 
Selected Youth and N-P Patients. 


| 


i 


Personality Tension and Needs 


Selected Youth 


he 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


6. 


Low tension 
Low withdrawal 
Low neuroticism 
High affiliation 
Low succorance 


Low total disturbance 


Ego-Strength 


Selected Youth 


1, 


2. 


High ego-status 


Low social status 


. Low mental health 


. High ego-strength 


GENERALIZED FINDINGS 


N-P Patients 
1. High tension 
2. High nurturance 


. High neuroticism 


4. High total disturbance 


N-P Patients 


1. High social status 


2. Moderate mental health 


3. Extremely low ego-strength 


Federal Prisoners 
1. Moderate tension 
2. High succorance 


3. High total disturbance 


Federal Prisoners 


1. High mental health 


2. Moderate ego-strength 


Religious Ministers 
1. High nurturance 


2. High succorance 


3. Low total disturbance 


Religious Ministers 
1. High mental health 


2. High ego-strength 


6? 
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ТАВІЕ ІУ 


COMPARATIVE PART AND TOTAL SCORES ON THE EGO STRENGTH Q-SORT TEST 
FOR BOTH THE TYPICAL AND DEVIANT GROUPS OF INDIVIDUALS 


Part Scores Total Score 


Ego- Social Goal Mental Physical Ego- 
Groups Status Status Setting Health Status Strength 
Fisher 2! 
Typical Personality Groups 
Selected Youth (Male)(N-100) 
Mean 61.8 88.2 80.8 121.23 13.5 ‚413 
SD 4.5 8.6 11,5 B. Y 3.6 „ 155 
Unselected Adults (Mixed sex) 
(N-100) Mean 57.9 97.5 16.4 114.9 12.8 .260 
SD 6.0 7.9 9.3 5.7 3.6 ‚180 
Ordained Religious Ministers 
(N-30) Mean 58.1 89.5 82.1 117.4 14. 1 . 499 
SD 6.3 9.5 10.6 8.3 3.5 ‚100 
Deviant Personality Groups 
Neuro-Psychiatric Hospital 
Patients (Mixed sex)(N-100) 
Mean 59.1 93.4 Bl. 113.2 12, 7 .189 
Эр 6.9 9.3 8.8 б. 5 3.6 ‚142 
Federal Reformatory Prisoners 
(N-100) Mean 59. 6 91.8 82.9 111.3 12.1 . 298 
SD 5. 0 8.6 8.7 8.7 3.8 152 


= -т_ 
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TABLE V 


PREDICTION VALIDITY (BY USE OF CROSS VALIDATION b WEIGHTS) ОЕ. 
WEIGHTED COMPOSITE SCORE ON ESQT FOR DISCERNING BETWEEN 
TYPICAL AND DEVIANT PERSONALITY GROUPS 


me 
Fisher Typical Federal N-P М-Р Patient Prediction 

2! Individuals Prisoners Patients Two-way %age of N-P ‘age of 
Scores No. Cum. No. Cum. No. Cum. Accurac Accurate Error 

15 to 79 6 6 

70% 74 6 12 5 225 


65 to 69 3 15 5 220 Above ''Cut-off"" 


Relatively Strong Egos 


15 to 
19 0 85 
1 " n 91 Below ‘‘Cut-off’’ 
Üto 14 15 33 
0 : ны » 53 Relatively Weak Egos 
Sto 09 б 213 35 40 22 
00 17 36 
9 04 3 216 0 5 
00 to -04 : 5 0 19 
“46 {о -14 8 8 
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3. Goal setting ratings are notpertinentrelative 
to Selected Youth, N-P Patients, or Religious Min- 
isters. 

4. Mental Health ratings are pertinent relative 
to Selected Youth, Federal Prisoners, and Religious 
Ministers. 

5. Ego-strength may be utilized effectively for 
discerning between the typical individuals and N-P 
patients, but has little practical value in discerning 
the potential delinquent. 


Summary 


This study is concerned with making а compara- 
tive analysis of scores from the GPPT andthe ESQ T 
for N-P Patients, Federal Reformatory Prisoners, 
and varying groups of typical subjects. It is a por- 
tion of a larger study dealing withthe prediction and 
control of delinquency proneness in youth. Thelar- 
Бег study involves four separateareas of investiga- 
tion: 1) home and family impoverishment, 2) per- 
Sonality needs and ego Strength, 3) social insight 
and irreality assessment, and 4) leadership pat- 
terns and potential. 

In terms of personality tension and needs, ten- 
Sion appears to be pertinent to Selected Youth and 
N-P Patients; nurturance appears to be pertinent to 
К-Р Patients and Religious Ministers; withdrawal 
is pertinent to Selected Youth; affiliation is perti- 
nent to Selected Youth; succorance is pertinent to 
Selected Youth, Federal Prisoners, and Religious 
Ministers; and total personality disturbance is per- 
tinent to all five groups of the study. 

In terms of ego-strength, ego-status ratings ap- 
pear to be pertinent to all Нуе groups; social status 
to Selected Youth and N-P Patients; me ntalhealth 
to Selected Youth, Federal Prisoners, and Religious 
Ministers; and ego Strength to all five groups. 


The GPPT and the ESQT may be utilized for dis" 
cerning with both statistical and practical 5 рес 
cance between individuals and groups of typical ic 
deviant personality patterns; but with little = 
Significance between N-P Patients and Feder сч 
Prisoners. Both the personality and ego-streng 
Scores for the N-P Patients are more homogenious 
than are similar scores for Federal Prisoners. In 
general, the personality scores show more serious 
disturbance, and the ego-strength lower BEP 
Strength for the N-P Patients than for the Federa 
Prisoners. 
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STIMULATING INTEREST IN PUBLIC HEALTH 
PROBLEMS AMONG HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


HELEN L. WIL 
WARREN 


Р 
high ма STUDIES of the health interests of 
Ve bee ol pupils are not numerous. Those that 
Chusetts (а be by Warren Н. Southworth in Маѕѕа- 
Sampling ‚ by Joseph Lantagne inselected schools 
(3), апа tr ee regions of the entire United States 
(2), seria the Public Schools in Denver, Colorado 
community oa that, for this age group, interest in 
lower tha and world health problems is decidedly 
БЕН-бонын interest in personal health. While this 
authors re aban may be naturalinteen-agers, the 
Matters elieved that an interest in public health 
determi ы be increased by specific teaching. To 
Uccessf a to what extent such teaching would be 
Sections ( » an experiment was undertaken in four 
igh scho apen) of biology pupils in the Beloit 
8161 1 during the academic year of 1956-7. 
ion in th is a city of approximately 32, 000 popula- 
d ries e heart of the mid-west. Its principal in- 
tors, sh are the manufacture of machine tools, mo” 
fooq Боди and the processing of dairy and other 
18 Surro ucts. It is the site of a small college, and 
18 той by a rich agricultural area. There 
landers “Уу of ethnic groups, including New Eng“ 
Бере аа ont Irish, Italians, and Negroes. 
Participe, imately 115 pupils, mostly tenth graders, 
Pils With то in the study. One section contained pu- 
аде up Q's of 115 and over; two sections were 
Was of Of pupils with 90 to 115 IQ; and one section 
Pupils with 80 to 9010. 


Th 
“SC Experiment 


The 
for jugg st retest method seemed mo 
le in 4 e. validity of the hypothesis (that in- 
Wa, teaching lic health could be increased by SP 
rel, Prepa g). An interest inventory of 125 items 
helating ted, With about two thirds of the items 
the an HET TURN health and one third to public 
Pupils 10Ч6һ the items were not so identified to 
а The following sources Were used: — 
Ssachusetts study by S outhworth, Lati- 
A ae Turner (6). 
Mooney АЗ of the Denver study (2). 
roblem Check-list (5). 


he 
er 


LIAMS, Memorial High School, Beloi 
H. SOUTHWORTH, University of Wisconsin 


t, Wisconsin 


Moon, Mann, Otto--Modern Biology (text used 
in the course) (4). 

This inventory was first administered to the pu- 
pils in April, 1957. Anintroductory paragraph 
read: “Апу subject is more valuable tothose study- 
ing it if it deals principally with topics that the stu- 
dents are interested in. This list of questions is 
to try to find out what you and your classmates are 
interested in. Mark an X in front of those questions 
that you would like to learn the answers to. Do not 
answer the questions noW. Do not sign your name:' 

Difficult words were pronounced for the pupils 
if they requested this help, but the words were not 
defined and no other help or explanations were giv- 
en. Most pupils took 20 to 30 minutes to mark their 
choices. 

The classes then undertook the study of the text 
and related materials on health, of which бе fol- 
lowing is a brief outline: 

I, Causes of Disease, Disability, and Death. 

A. Infectious Diseases. 

Virus Diseases. 

Rickettsial Diseases. 

Bacterial Diseases. 

Spirochaetal Diseases. 

Protozoan Diseases. 

Fungus Diseases. 

Diseases caused by insects and related 

organisms. 

Diseases cause 

organisms. 
For each type of infection, 
sub-points were covered: 
1. Nature of the organism. 
2. Method of spread. 
3, Effect on the body. 
4, Methods of control. 

В. Types of poisoning--metals, alkaloids, al- 
lergens. 


Ao су оо бо = 


а by worms and rela ted 


P 


the following 


(environmental). 


C. Other External Causes І 
1. Variations їп Atmospheric Temperature, 
2. Variations in ‘Atmospheric Pressure. 

3. Sound and Ultrasonic Vibrations. 
4. Light. 
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5. Radiations. 
Chronic and Degenerative Diseases. 
Hormone Imbalance. 
Hereditary Diseases. 
Congenital Diseases. 
Mental and Emotional Disorders. 
Deficiency Diseases (especially mineral and 
vitamin deficiencies). 
П. Treatment of Diseases. 
A. Natural Body Defenses: nature and use of 
each. 
1. Skin and Mucous Membranes. 
2. Blood Cells and Antibodies. 
3. Fever. 
4. General Resistance. 
B. Immune Therapy. 
1. Nature of Immunity; How Acquired. 
2. Production of Immunizing Materials. 
3. Importance of Community-Wide Immun- 
ization Programs. 
C. Specifics. 
1. Antibiotics. 
2. Chemotherapy. 
3. Hormones. 
4. Vitamins. 
Rest and Relaxation. 
Surgery. 
Exercise and Physical Therapy. 
Psychiatry, Occupational Therapy, Shock, 
and Hydrotherapy (mostly for mental illness). 
revention of Disease. 
Individual Health Behavior. 
Environmental Sanitation (a com munity re- 
Sponsibility). 
Pure Food and Drug Laws. 
Medical Examinations ( 
bility). 
Proper Mental and Emotional Attitude (indi- 
vidual responsibility), 
Temperance, especially inthe use of alcohol 
and drugs (individual responsibility). 
Safety in Driving, Work, and Play(both in- 
dividual and community). 
Immunization Programs (both). 
Quarantine Regulations (both). 
. Education and Research (both). 
K. Control of Radiations (community). 

At all times during the teaching of this unit, in 
class discussion and in written work, reference was 
made to those activities which are indiv idual re- 
sponsibilities and to those which are со 
sponsibilities. No unusual teaching methods were 
employed; three educational films on treatment and 
prevention of disease were shown, and there were 
some individual reports given on a voluntary basis. 
It would appear that to awaken interest in commun- 
ity health problems, itis only necessary to make 

pupils aware that such problems exist, 
Many of the pupils noticed and commented that 
there are only a few activities сең ча Strictly pri- 
te or strictly public responsibilities; if the com- 
€ is responsible for providing а health service 


ншоныиў 


ш. 


individual responsi- 


нш о мон UO Wy очне 


сц 


mmunity re- 


(e.g., immunization programs), then ће individual 
is responsible for taking advantage of that service; 
and if the individual is responsible for certain ын 
vities (e.g., maintaining personal cleanlines Яң 
then the community is responsible for making? 
convenient for him to perform those activities ~ 
providing an adequate water supply). М or e an d 
more they came to realize that “по man is anis 
Папа.” | 2 
At the conclusion of the teaching and learning 207 
tivities, the interest inventory was presented agains 
the introductory paragraph now read: “It is a 600 
idea to look back over our work from time to time 
to see if what we are learning is importantand use 
ful. Here is a chance to check up on some of the 
things you have learned. Markan X in front 0 
those questions that you would like to learn more 
about. Do notanswer the questions. Do not sign 
your name," b 
A summary of the results of the two administra 
tions of the inventory is given in Table I. The firs 
column of figures represents the percentage of the 
total group of pupils who marked each item on the 
first administration; the second column shows th? 
percentage of pupils who marked it on the secon® 
administration; and the thirdcolumnshows the pe? 
cent of gain or loss in interest, derived by usiné 


the formula А, - A, . 


1 
The results can be summarized as follows: 


COMMUNITY HEALTH ITEMS, (М = 43) 


Number showing gain in interest........ 31 (72. E 
Number showing loss іп interest........ 12 (21. 0% 
Greatest Gain (Item 2).................. 428. % 
Least Gain (Item 15) ...................... 0.52 
Average Gain .................. Я өөө 114» ИН 
Greatest Loss (Item 35)............... MEM 
Least Loss (Item 60)...................... 4. 09% 
Ауегаве LOSS ........................... 22.9 


Number showing gain in interest 


> 
-1 
zd 
сл 
e 
со 
зэ 


Number showing loss in interest....... 35 (43 4% 
Greatest Gain (Item 80).................. 215. gh 
Least Gain (Item 4).........222222222222.. n. 
AEN KT T mane 46) 1% 
Greatest Loss (Item 64) ............ да 46. e 
Least Loss (Item 84}...,,................ 0. ofp 
Average Loss 21. 


m 
ITEMS OF GREATEST AND LEAST INTERES 


Personal item of greatest interest, first time: 


and 79--63, 19). ра! 

Personal item of greatest interest, second ti™ 
--52.8%. oss dA 

Community item of greatest interest, first ti 
7-96. 19. 


7 
тё! 
Community item of greatest interest, second tim 
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TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS OF THE TWO ADMINISTRATIONS 


‘No. uc Question b To a pes 
Community or Loss 
1 P How сап І find out how much I should weigh? 41.2 30.5 -95.9 
2 с Why must milk be pasteurized? 3.5 18.5 428.0 
3 Р How сап І keep from getting sick? 26.3 29.6 1,3 
4 Р Why аге some people ‘‘nervous’’? 48.2 49.1 1.9 
5 (е; Why do some communities have health departments ? 6.1 17.1 180.0 
5 Р Are colds dangerous? 21.0 21.1 31.9 
T P What causes pimples ? 29.8 30.5 2.3 
5 Р What is ап allergy? 28.0 33.3 19.0 
: с What responsibility does ап individual have for the health 
of the community in which he lives ? 17.5 27.7 58.3 
m с What are the best ways of disposing of community wastes? 12.2 26.8 119.7 
11 Р How сап I care for my teeth? 18.4 22.2 20.7 
= Р What аге venereal diseases ? 56.1 39.8 -29.1 
" с How do cities purify their water supplies ? 14.9 29.1 55.7 
14 Р How сап І diet safely? 28.9 30.5 5.5 
ы Р Is suntan healthful? 38.6 41.7 530 
16 с Do smoke and smog affect health or are they only nuis- ын T ent 
ances? 
М с How do rats and mosquitoes spread disease? 10.5 19.4 84.8 
18 Р Аге frequent medical examinations really necessary? 14.9 20,4 36.9 
19 23.7 34.3 44.7 
P Are patent medicines safe to use? 
ы Р Is it really possible to worry yourself sick’’? 42.1 41.7 -1.0 
ч с What аге some health-hazards in industry and how can 9.6 22.2 181.2 
16.6 213.2 


they be avoided? 
а mosquitoes be destroyed? 5.3 


22 
should flies an 
visi 16.6 20.4 22.9 


23 How an 
2 Ar s cause b. ms? 
4 eall disease d by ger 
25 у are births and dea 5 rec by the state? " -14.6 
Wh d di th: orded 41.2 35.2 
с > 
2 What diseases а # curable’’ ? 41.2 31.5 -2 
6 i re їп! Н 3.5 
W „е ““ hi ? 31.6 26.8 -15.2 
hat diseases are catching 1 


чи И 
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TABLE I (continued) 


SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS OF THE TWO ADMINISTRATIONS 


WERE qi mc ——————— RR 


Item Personal Ф, 151 95, 2nd % Gain 

No. or Question Time Time or Loss 

Community 
————— ——————————————————"— QN 
27 с What are the most destructive diseases in the world? 43.8 32.4 -26.0 
28 с Should employers require health examinations for all 
their workers? 7.9 20.4 158.2 

29 Р What medicines сап a person safely take by himself? 21.9 16.6 -24.2 
30 Р Will cola beverages “тоб your stomach’’? 61.4 52.8 -14.0 
31 (е; 


What should be considered in selecting а family doctor 
or dentist? 


22.8 25.9 13.6 
32 Р Should everyone take vitamin pills ? 20.2 32.4 60. 4 
99 Р Why should everyone have periodic chest x-rays? 1.9 17.6 122.8 
34 P How should one care for small cuts, burns, and bruises? 11.4 19.4 70.2 
35 с Why аге blood tests required before marriage? 55.2 33.3 -39.7 
36 (е; What job openings are there in health work? 14.9 22.2 49.0 
37 Р How do we inherit characteristics from our parents? 28.0 17.6 -37.1 
38 P Do cosmetics harm the skin? 43.8 36.1 -17.6 
39 С Should cities (governments) build hospitals or should 

this be left to private organizations 2 8.7 27. 218.4 
40 e What is geriatrics? 41.4 34.3 -32.4 
41 P How can athlete's foot be prevented? 15.8 20.4 29.1 
42 Р What is the danger of lack of vitamins. 7.9 24.1 205.1 
43 P Is it harmful to be a blood donor ? 15.8 20.4 29.1 
44 с How does the level of health in the United States com- 

pare with the level in other countries of the world? 16.6 27.7 66.9 
45 Р How сап one prevent heart disease? 31.6 30.5 -3.5 
46 P Does strenuous exercise harm the heart? 25.4 26.8 5.5 
47 р What causes food poisoning? 34.2 25.0 -26.9 
48 Р Will ‘‘sun lamps” build up resistance to colds? 35.1 38.1 8.5 

49 Р Does smoking affect one’s health? 48.2 40.8 -15.4 

50 С Should schools require health examinations of all pupils? 11.4 23.1 102. 6 

51 Р What is a balanced diet? 7.9 13.9 1:9 

m с What is the reason for the Pure Food апа Drug Law? 28.9 25.9 45 
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TABLE I (continued) 


SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS OF THE TWO ADMINISTRATIONS 


i 


Item Personal Я 
ог қ %, 15ї % 2nd % баі 
Quest 3 5! % Gain 
53 
P Does massage help one to reduce? 26.3 34.3 TT 
54 j 
P What causes diabetes ? 20.2 22.2 T 
55 " 
с Should the government control the preparation of 
vaccines ? 10.5 18.5 ae 
56 
P What causes fainting? 42.1 38.1 -9.5 
57 
Р What is the proper temperature to keep а study room? 12.2 20.4 67.2 
58 
Р What causes indigestion? 15.8 17.6 11.4 
59 
с Why do cities have plumbing and electrical codes? 9.6 21.3 121.9 
60 
с Who should take care of ill and aged people? 20.2 19.4 -4.0 
61 
Р Is it safe to use deodorants? 32.5 29.6 -8.9 
62 
Р How do we see and hear? 7.0 15.7 124.3 
63 
с What are the main causes of death in the U.S. ? 29.8 21.3 -28.5 
64 
Р How can one develop а pleasing personality ? 39.5 21.3 -46.1 
65 _ 
Р Does exercise build muscles ? 26.3 23.1 12.2 
ч -39.0 
Р Is it harmful to 60 without preakfast? 39.5 24.1 h 
67 
с How has the Public Health Service reduced the death jd 4 -— 
rate in the United States ? 
"a 8.6 16.6 90.8 
P How do glands affect the body? 
69 t it? 12.2 22.2 82.0 
с Is it cheaper to cure disease or to prevent 1 
" 13.1 24.1 84.0 
P Is perspiration healthful? 
ч 26.3 21.3 -19.0 
р Is fish a ‘‘brain food”? 
72 25.4 21.3 -16.1 
73 P Are carrots good for the eyes? тг sia 
th of the world? 35.1 . . 
e - -bombs affect the heal 
ла How do А- and Н М тө” - "T aio 
P s think and feel differently than 
т How do boy: ая 154 0.5 
% с Why аге тад dogs killed? T 23.1 -22.5 
29. à 
with other people? 
т Б How can one learn to get along 1.0 12.0 71.4 
78 Р Why should one eat a variety of foods? 
the 354.7 
e Why must farmers have their cows tested before y 5.3 24,1 
public? 


can sell milk to the 
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TABLE I (continued) 


SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS OF THE TWO ADMINISTRATIONS 


Item Personal 


%, ist %, 2nd % Gain 
or Question Time Time жын 
Community 
19 Р Cana mother “тагк” her unborn child by her thoughts 
or emotions 2 63. 46.3 -26.6 
80 Р Is a balanced diet expensive? 4. 13.9 215,9 
81 Are raw foods dangerous? 23. 20.4 “мыз 
82 с How сап one know whether what опе reads and hears 
about health is true? 10. 25.0 138.1 
83 е Is there а “world” health department? 11. 25.0 119.2 
84 р Is fresh air really necessary? 15. 15.7- -0.6 
85 Р Should everyone be immunized against diphtheria? 13. 19.4 48.1 
86 с How are germs spread from person to person? 9. 19.4 102.1 
87 Р What is immunization? 13, 17.6 35.1 
88 Р How and when should artificial respiration be given? 7. 21.8 204.3 
89 P Is lightning dangerous to health? 
90 с Why is it important to have а birth certificate? 28. 18.5 -33.9 
91 Р How can one splint a broken limb? 14 19.4 30.2 
92 Р What are antibiotics апа how are they used? 15; 15.7 19.8 
93 Р epa ham Should a person's pulse and temperature 
e ? 
еп 15. 18.5 17.1 
94 Should peddlers of narcotic drugs be imprisoned? 33 25.9 22.2 
95 P How сал 1 make myself more interesting to others? 38 23.1 -40.2 
96 с Why do cities have Classes to | 
sh 
Care for their babies 2 лен ottiene: Бил іа 16 0.6 
Я 25.0 50. 
97 Р Із feeblemindedness inheriteq 
? 
45. 25.9 -43.2 
Р What 
98 are some symptoms of mental illness? 31 19.4 -38.6 
99 P Can mental illness be cured? 1 
24. 25.9 5. 
100 с Should all sick immigr 
8rants be kept out of this Country? 14, 22.9 58.6 
101 р Can alcoholism be cured? | 8 
30. 23.1 -24. 
102 Р Is it safe to leave food in o еп 
Pened tin cans for Some time? 14, 20.4 45.7 
103 с Can garbage Safely be fed to hogs 2 | 1 
14. 20.4 45. 


— 
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TABLE I (continued) 
SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS OF THE TWO ADMINISTRATIONS 


It ч 
em Personal %, 1st %, and Mises 
55 Question Time Time RA 
Community SS 
ыць. 22 
104 Р Are x-rays harmful? 14.0 26.8 o 
105 Р Does weather have an effect on one’s health? 20.2 28.8 42.6 
106 Р Will physical activity improve one’s appearance 2 28.9 19.4 -32.9 
107 с What effect might war have оп the health of a country 2 13.6 29.6 117.9 
108 P How much sleep should a high school pupil get every 
night? 49.1 27.7 -43.6 
109 Р What first aid should be given to a person who has been 
poisoned? 25.4 23.1 -9.1 
110 с Should sick people be required by law to go to hospitals? 15.8 21.3 34.8 
111 Р What causes high blood pressure? 31.6 38.8 22.8 
112 P How can water found on a hike or at a picnic spot be 
made safe to drink? 24.5 25.9 5.7. 
113 е Would it be better to leave all health matters to private 
individuals and organizations rather than һауе tax-sup- "У 
ported health departments ? 6.1 21.3 49, 
ма P УШ alcohol cure snake-bite? 40.4 34.3 -15.1 
115 Р What is the first-aid treatment for sunstroke? For ЭР шік ЭМ 
heat prostration? ы 5 * 
118 с Is there any relationship between housing conditions TT. (4% РР 
and disease? 
Зи Р What three foods would make a completely balanced diet? 21.0 22.2 5.7 
21.0 19.4 “7.6 
um P What is a virus? 
1 ги 1 t 
ы C Wny do some communities add fluorine compounds О по 15.7 98.7 
their water supplies ? 
41.2 25.0 -39.3 
ме с What diseases аге inherited? 
” 40,4 85.2 -12.9 
n: P Does candy give children *tworms''? 
i i 25. 5.5 
ай Р Should one eat the same foods іп summer as in winter? 23.7 0 
і 25.4 32. 4 27.5 
ie Р What causes hardening of the arteries? 5 
А -20.0 
12 : js deep emotion? 61. 4 49.1 20. 
й Р Why do we get a “Jump in the throat’’ from deep 
en antiseptics and disinfec- "T 42.6 52.1 


т 


125 
What is the difference betwe 
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--39. 8%. | : 
Personal item of least interest, first time, 80 
--4. 4%. : 
Personal item of least interest, second time, 77 
--12.0%. | | 
Community item of least interest, first time, 2 
--3.5%. 
Community item of least interest, second time, 67 


--12. 9%. 


The average gain in interest in the com munity 
health items was much greater than the average 
gain for the personal healthitems. This, of course, 
was a desired outcome. The average loss, in both 
categories, was very nearly the same. The per- 
centage of community health items showing gain in 
interest was considerably larger than the percent- 
age of personal items showing gain, and the per- 
centage of personal items showing loss in interest 
was somewhat larger than the perc entage of com- 
munity items showing loss. Onthe whole, agreater 
interest in community health problems was shown 
at the second marking of the inventory. 


When lists of the ten most interesting items were 
compiled for each of the two administrations of the 
inventory, eight items appeared on both lists, show- 
ing that for these items, pupil interest had not been 
satiated. Of the ten items of least interest in the 
first administration of the inventory, five were on 


ive appeared 
in the second 
n community 
eresting ques- 


of interest in communit 


differences а- 


mong the various questions, the tota] Tesult sup- 


ports the hypothesis that pupil interest in commun- 
ity health problems can be Stimulateg, Since in- 
terest in personal health questions remained high 
it is important to note that the gain of inter estin 
community health problems was not made at the ex- 


pense of interest in personal health problems. 


Implications 


The gain of interest in com munity health prob- 
lems confirms the desirability of including this 
topic in the high school instruction program. The 
study indicates that a teacher need not always con^ 
fine himselfto satisfying existing interest of his 
pupils, but can stimulate interest in areas which 
the experience of more mature minds has shown to 
be valuable. It is possible that lack of interest in 
a subject may indicate mere unfamiliarity with it, 
and that more information may create greater in- 
terest. There usually comes a point, of course, 
where mastery of basic facts about fundamental or 
mechanical processes will reduce interest; but the 
problems of community and world health are so 
far-reaching and so ever-changing that this point 
of diminishing returns is notlikely to be reached at 
the high school level, For exa mple, pupils can 
master the information about what c onstitutesan 
adequate diet, but the problem of maki ng such а 
diet available to all the peoples of the world is not 
likely to be solved for many years tocome. Not 
until our youth become aware that it is a problem 
will they bring their intellects and energies to bear 
upon its solution, 

In biology or health courses, attention to сот” 
munity responsibilities for maintaining the health 
of individuals and the responsibilities of individuals 
for maintaining the health of the community ав 4 
whole can be a rewarding experience. Social stu” 
dies courses have opportunities for including work 
on community health with emphasis on the reasons 
for community responsibility in this field and the 
economic aspects of public health. A study of the 
culture, political philosophy, and economic stabil- 
level of health might 
raising the levelof 
е as one means of influ” 


> Ship between knowledge 
and interests might be worthwhile. 

little k га acquisition of information? Or i$? 
ге Knowledge of a given topic ап” 
ied by little Б pic usually ассотр! 


сал. ый 


Зэ, 


со 
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RURAL-URBAN DIFFERENCES 
IN INTELLIGENCE * 


IRVIN J. LEHMANN 
Michigan State University 


IT HAS LONG been recognized that there are 
cultural differences in intelligence test performance. 
Binet (2) removed certain items from his 1905 scale 
because he felt that their responses were influenc- 
ed by home and/or school training. Eells (5), Hav- 
ighurst (б), Terman (11), Shermanand Key (9), 
Asher (1), and Wheeler (12) have shown that there 
are differences in the intelligence test performance 
of children coming from different socio-economic 
strata. 

Some investigators (4, 8, 10)feel that rural 
children score lower on intelligence tests because 
the items are based upon experiences common to 
the American urban culture. Davis (4) feels that 
there has not been sufficient research conducted to 
determine the proportion of items that favor urban 
over rural children. If rural-urban differences in 
intelligence test performance exist, the extent to 
which they are significant may depend, in part at 
least, upon the dissimilarity of the experiential 
background between rural and urban children. Bo- 
ger (3) has shown that when ruralchildrenare given 
training in answering current intelligence test items, 
they have a much higher score thanthose children 
who were not trained. In other words, ће feels that 
rural children have lower intelligence test scores 
because of the nature of the tests of mental ability 
being used. 

Earlier investigations of rural-urban differences 
in intelligence have, for the most part, shown that 
urban children have a higher mean IQ and excel on 
the verbal portions of intelligence tests. T hese 
studies, however, were conducted as long as thirty 
years ago. In that time, with changes inour pat- 
tern of living, advances in the media of mass com- 
munication, and better rural schools, the experi- 
iences to which rural and urban children are sub- 

jected may have become 80 similar today that there 
is no longer any appreciable difference іп inte lli- 
gence as measured by our present tests of mental] 
ability. 

i SS 


*Footnotes will be found at the end of the article, 


Statement of Problem 


The major purpose of this study was to ascertain 
whether there is a significant difference betwee? 
rural and urban children inIQ, MA, or responses 
to the individual items of Form L of the Revise 
Stanford-Binet. 


Procedure 


The subjects were forty-four rural and forty) 
four urban children from a city and an аЛа 
county in southeastern Wisconsingrouped accordi 
to age and sex. There were eight groups of ele". 
subjects each, differentiated as to whether th ня 
were first or Sixth graders, boys ог girls, ап 
ralor urban, Certain criteriawere establishe б 
choosing the subjects and for designating а SC 19 
as rural. 

1. Criteria for rural schools 

a) Single-teacher. 
b) Relatively distant from any large city- 

2. Criteria for choosing the subjects 

a) White. 
b) American-born in 
C) Free from severe sensory defects» 
cluding vision, hearing, and speech. „pd 
d) Grade I children born between June лаге? 
December 31, 1948, and Grade VI child 
between June 1 and December 31, 1949 of 
e) The subjects had to live the latter ha ere 
their lives in the area in which they „јо 
residing at the time the study was I9? 
be considered as rural ог urban. х 
Of the 231 children found іп the first ал4% ot 
grades in the rural schools of Midcounty', jati?” 
the criteria for eligibility and became the рор m 
from which the rural sample of 44 was ran 
chosen, git 
Of the 1365 children found in the first and + ре 
grades in the urban schools of Midtown} 552 ™ 


for 
270 
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criteria for possible selection and became the рор- 
ulation from which the urban sample of 44 was cho- 
Sen in a random fashion. 

" Therefore, from the 1596 childrenenrolled in the 
irst and sixth grades in the schools of an all-rural 
county and in a city in south-eastern Wisconsin, 631 
met the criteria for possible selection and became 
the population from which the two samples ої 44 
Were chosen in a random fashion. 

The writer administered Form L of the Revised 
Stanford-Binet to the 88 subjects under relatively 
Similar testing conditions, Allthetests were scor ~- 
ed by the writer according tothe directions contain- 
ed in the manualas wellas in the supplementary 
guide (7). To insure accuracy in scoring, the test 
Майка were rescored one month after administra- 

ion, and a further time just before the analysis of 
the data was undertaken. 


Analysis of Results 


Differences among the groups in 19 were tested 
for significance by the analysis of variance tech- 
ті сим Differences іп MA among the groups were 
ae for significance by the analysis of соуагі- 
ара technique. The assumptions of homogeneity 

: variance, linearity of regression, and homogen- 
~ | of regression were tested by appropriate sta- 
15 іса] techniques and found to be satisfied. 

Differences between rural and urban children in 
their responses to the individual test items of Form 
= of the Revised Stanford-Binet were testedfor sig- 
nificance by the use of chi-square. For the analy- 
ES. of the responses to the individualtestitems, the 

irst and sixth grade groups were tested separately. 

five per cent coefficient of risk was selected in 
advance of the analyses. Mean square ratios were 
Considered significant if they equalled or exceeded 
ine five per cent value in the Р table. Throughout 
Ses Study, differences are reportedas either signif 
cnt or not significant at the five per cent level of 

nfidence, | 

Reference to Table I reveals that none of the in- 

€raction terms was significant. Since a linear ћу- 

ee model was used in the study, the ішегас- 
~ П terms were tested first, using the within term 
in дв denominator іп the F test. They were raina 
With, ОЁ Significantand hence were pooled with the 
ithin term to yield a ‘‘pooled error mean square, 


his pool i inator to 
ed term b used as the denomi 
ыра inator of the 


test the ma; 

ч main effects. The denom 

test for the main effects is then 216. 03 instea € 
Of 224.63. The only main effectfound to be Sign- 
Cant was the locale term. The mean 10 of the ur 


1 
ап Children 1 ean 10 of the rural 
Children 1 заа Ше tthe hypothe- 
5 105. Цав support the ур 
5.4. Theresu P ояу higher 


өз 
meget Urban children having а Sign 
de IQ than their rural counterparts. m 
int able II reveals that none of the main эь ыг 
се €raction terms was significant at the five р 5 
= E level of confidence although the locale effec 1 
.77 approached the five рег cent level, а 


value of 3.96 being required for significance at the 
five per cent level. 
When the IQ scores were used, the difference in 
favor of the urban childrenis significant just beyond 
the five per cent level. When the MA scores were 
used, the difference in favor of the urban children 
approached the five per cent level. It is suggested 
that the reason for this discrepancy is that these 
rural children have higher mean CA's and lower 
mean MA's, whereas these urban children have 
lower mean СА'5 and higher mean MA's. If one 
were to represent the CA and MA scores pictorial- 
ly, it would be seen that for the rural children, the 
СА scores are piled up at the high end of the scale 
and that the МА scores are piled upatthe lower 
end. Conversely, the CA's of the urban children 
are gathered around the lower end while their MA’s 
are clustered at the high end ofthescale. When the 
MA scores of the rural and urban children were 
tested for significant differences by the analysis of 
covariance, the adjusted MA scores c losely ap- 
proached, significance at the five per cent level. 
When the IQ scores were tested by analysis of var- 
іапсе, the fact that the 10 is the ratio of CA toMA 
resulted in the urban children having higher 1678 
with the end result that the urban children have a 
significantly higher mean IQ thanthe rural children. 
Numerous investigators have shown that urban 
children have a higher mean 10 than their rural 
counterparts. When the writer surveyed the liter- 
ature on rural-urban differences in intelligence, he 
found that many of them did not determine whether 
the difference in favor of the urban childr en was 
significant. The writer chose nine such studies for 
a composite analysis and found the difference infa- 
vor of the urban children to be significant beyond 
the five per cent level. TableI reveals that when 
the various studies were treated as clusters from a 
common population and tested for difference by us- 
ing cluster sampling techniques, the difference in 
favor of the urban children is significant beyond the 
level. 
е МЕ занай portion of this study was concerned 
with learning whether there is a significant differ- 
ence between rural and urben children in their ге“ 
sponses to the individual items of Form L of the Re- 
vised Stanford-Binet. Since the writer did not ad- 
minister the complete testto every subject”, it was 
necessary to analyze the responses for the first and 
sixth grade subjects separately. This was done by 
using the chi-square technique and applying Yates’ 
correction. The results of the presentstudy do not 


+ the general belief that ruralchildren do 
oe ан 5 tems and that urban children 


tter on non-verbal i 4 1 
акі on verbal items. For the first grade subjects, 
ore rural than urban children responded correctly 
lo ore urban than rural children 


7 items whereas ™ : Dura 
| correctly to 35 items. This difference 
is significan 
the sixth gra 
children responde 
more urban 


{ beyond the five per cent level. For 
de subjects, more ru ral than urban 
d correctly tofourteen items while 


than rural children responded to 35 
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TABLE I 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE IQ SCORES 


ea 


Sources of Variation df Mean Square 
Age 1 90.01 

Sex 1 10. 92 
Locale 1 871. 92» 
Аве х бех 1 21.29 

Age x Locale 1 ‚29 
Locale x Sex 1 8.28 

Age x Locale x Sex 1 140. 01 
Error 80 224, 63** 


ccc NM 


* Significant beyond the five per cent level. 


** The error term was only used to test the interaction 


е found to be not Significant 
quare’’ of 216. 03 was used to 


TABLE П 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE ADJUSTED 
MA SCORES 
Sources of Variation df Mean Square 
Age 1 135. 43 
Бех 1 01 
Locale 1 1062.57 
Age x Locale 1 87. 43 
Age x Sex 1 29.41 
Sex x Locale 1 62.11 
A L 
ge x Locale x Sex 1 250.56 
Error 79 


281.13 
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TABLE Ш 


COMPARISON OF THE MEAN IQ FOR RURAL 
AND 0 
CHILDREN WHEN TREATED AS CLUSTERS* цан 


Study Ng Ny Xn Xy X 

1 818 1327 97.6 103.2 100.4 
2 29 81 105.0 109.0 107.0 
3 30 84 103.0 107.0 10.0 
4 115 304 108.2 108.2 108.2 
5 2211 591 102.9 101.3 102.1 
6 864 422 95.4 105.8 100.6 
7 180 188 100.6 106.3 103.5 
8 546 410 95.4 105.8 100.6 

153 154 95.7 107.9 101.8 


9 
и 
103.2 


100. 4 106. 1 


Меап 


ж The formula used to calculate the denominator for use in the 


t-test was 
s2, = М & - х)? 
X' m- #1 с (4 
m 
2 
(5 М) 
і c 
where m = number of clusters or зээр РТР 
= individuals in the 1 ; 
n, = mbek 17: . individuals in the ith cluster. 


о 


= mean 10 for the Nj 


xX: = 
x! - mean IQ of the sample. 


106.1 - 100.4 — - 6.18 


X 
HE me PLI 
E 8 (72,199, 009. 00) 
For 8 df, Pr(t2 5.04) = . 001 


ТАВІЕ ТУ 
COMPARISON OF THE MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF 1Q’S OF RURAL AND 


URBAN CHILDREN IN THIS STUDY WITH THE RURAL AND URBAN CHILDREN 
IN THE 1937 STANDARDIZATION GROUP 


ee 


Present Study 1937 Standardization Group 
N Mean S.D. N Mean S. D. t 
Urban Children 44 1L 13.8 864 105.8 14.7 2461Ж 
Rural Children 44 105.4 15.3 422 95.4 15.5 2.95% 


шыны S U ЕАН 


*Significant beyond the one per cent level. 
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items correctly. This difference is significant be- 
yond the five per cent level. Although the urban 
children in both the first and sixth grades respond- 
ed correctly to more items than their rural coun- 
terparts (significant beyondthe five per cent level), 
insofar as the analysis of the individual test items 
is concerned, there is no significant difference in 
the number of correct responses to each of the test 
items between rural and urban children. It is sug- 
gested that the reason for findings such as these is 
due to the low power of chi-square for so few cases 
(п = 11 for each group). The fact that more urban 
than rural children responded correctly to more 
test items is reflected in the urban children having 
a higher mean MA score. 

Previous research has shown that urbanchildre n 
have a higher mean IQ thantheir ruralcounterparts. 
When some of these studies were treated as clus- 
ters, it was found that the difference in IQ in favor 
of the urban children is significant beyond the 0.1 
per cent level. The present study has shown simi- 
lar findings. A point of interest which might be 
raised is “Аге children today less or more intelli- 
gent than those two decades ago?" Although the 
Subjects of the present study were restricted toa 
very limited population in southeastern Wisconsin, 
Table IV shows that the subjects of the present 
study have higher mean IQ's and smaller standard 
deviations than the rural and urban children used in 
the 1937 standardization of Form L ofthe Revised 
Stanford-Binet. Lest one state with any degree of 
emphasis that the rural and urban children in the 
present study are more intelligent than those rural 
and urban children used in 1937, its hould be re- 
membered that the subjects of the present study 
were restricted geographically, and were not stra- 
tified according to socio-economic status; also the 
criteria for defining rural and urban were different 
in the two studies. It should also be recalled that 
Wisconsin children were not included in the 1937 
Standardization group. The results of the present 
Study are only suggestive and further resea rch is 
needed before any definite conclusions may be 
reached. 


Conclusions 


The findings of the present study support those 
of previous investigations on rural-urban differen” 
Ces іп IQ. Even though different populations were 
used, and different tests of mentalability were em- 
bloyed between this and some of the other studies, 
the results demonstrated that urban с hildren have 
а higher mean IQ. 

The analysis of the number of correctresponses 
to the individual test items do not support conclu- 
Sively the findings of previous studies which have 


ПОП that rural children do better ан 
items, The present study has shown 
одан. al and urban 


nO Significant difference between ГШ pcs 
Children in the number of correct responses "i d 
individual items of Form L of the Revised Stanfor 


-Binet. However, because of the low power of chi 
-square in the present study, the findings are only 
suggestive. Further research should be conducted 
to determine whether previous findings on the su- 
perior performance of urban childrenon verbal-type 
items still prevails. 

The findings on the comparison of the mean IQ’s 
of the subjects of the present study with those of the 
1937 standardization group suggest that the differ- 
ences between the two studies may be accounted for, 
in part at least, by changes in our social and econ- 
omic ways of living which might have resulted in 
better physical and mental health. Itis also possible 
that present-day children, because of their famil- 
iarity with tests, are able to obtain higher scores 
because they know what is expected of them. 

The findings of the presentstudy suggest the need 
of a wide testing program in order to learn whether 
the Revised Stanford-Binet is in need of further re- 


vision. 
Summary 


The present study has soughttotestthe hypothe- 
ses that 1) there is no significant difference in IQ 
and MA between rural and urban children, and 2) 
there is no significant difference between rural and 
urban children in their responses to the individual 
test items of Form L of the Revised Stanford-Binet. 

To test these hypotheses, 44 rural and 44 urban 
children were randomly selected from a city and 
from an all-rural county in southeastern Wisconsin 
and were given Form L of the Revised Stanford-Bi- 
net by the writer. 

Differences in IQ among the groups Were tested 
for significance by the analysis of variance tech- 
nique and it was found that the urban children have 
a significantly higher mean IQ. Differences among 
the groups in MA were tested for significance by 
analysis of covariance (CA was the covariate) and 
it was found that although urban c hildren have a 
higher mean MA, the difference just approaches the 
five per cent level of significance. 

Differences between rural and urban children in 
their responses to the individual test items were 
tested by chi-square and it was found that there is 
no significant difference. When the overall differ- 
ences in number of correct responses to the indi- 
vidual test items were tested, it was found that for 
both the first and sixth grade subjects, more urban 
than rural children responded correctly to more 
test items, the difference being significant bey o nd 
the five per cent level. 


FOOTNOTES 


* This article is based upon part of an unpublish- 
ed Ph. D. dissertation completed atthe Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 1957, under the direction of 
Prof. Chester W. Harris. | 

1. The rural county is referred to ав Midcounty, 
the urban area as Midtown. 
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2. The first grade subjects began the test at Year 


УІ, the sixth grade subjects began the test at 
Year ХІ. 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS’ ABILITY TO EVALUATE 
THEIR PERFORMANCE ON OBJECTIVE TESTS 


EARL W. KOOKER, North Texas State College 
CHESTER S. WILLIAMS, University of Oklahoma 


RECENT DISCUSSIONS in the literature concern- 
ed with student evaluation emphasize the desirabil- 
ity of allowing the student to participate in ће eval- 
uation process. Most of these discussions have ei- 
ther been philosophical in nature or have dealt with 
the apparent consistency of this practice With сег- 
tain psychological principles (3). To allow the stu- 
dent to participate in evaluating his own perform- 
ance is held to be more democratic. It is further 
reasoned that the ability to look realistically at the 
results of one’s own endeavors is an important part 
of the problem-solving process, and if the student 
is to develop problem-solving ability, he must have 
Some direct experience in evaluating his own pro^ 
gress, 

In spite of this accent in theoretical discussions, 
here seems to be a scarcity of research bearing 
directly on the use of this technique in school sit- 
uations. As Russell points out in his review, there 
is more lip service than practiceand there are 
many unanswered questions concerning the useful - 
ness and practicality of self-evaluation(7). A few 
oe have been published describing the use and 
Б Vantages of self-evaluation (1, 8). Some 2 
starchers have been concerned with the accuracy © 
"dent estimates of their own performance. Bear 
and Levin investigated awareness of vocabulary size 
among college students and its relation to class 
шилэн and sex. They concluded that app 
aay te of performance is anuncertain guide 2 
mois Performance, and that the ар Го Ше 
sex ite is related to class standing Баб nolio s 
are Of the individual (2, 6). Thatseveral variables 
9 related to this accuracy has been demonstrate 
y Brim, Gilinsky and Sumner (4, 5, 9). prr 
ан. variables аге past performance, 1Q, Bde comi 
Ber" With which the individual is c o m paring d 
ther; Young found that college students predic pa а 
войс academic success more accurately than di 

n Counselors (10). Эн 

Чеши frequently implied that students showd PEE 

hie» біп evaluating themselves even m per 

Such 27 criteria are rather nebulous Гу, Е 5 H 

Вішдорр. cetess toward broad реһауіога 80% 5. ей 

that 15 сап do this, it certainly must be аязы n 
еу Would be able to estimate the accuracy 


their responses on more objectively stated tasks. 
In the light of the above research, it would seem 
that this assumption needs further investigation. 

This study seeks to discover whether college 
students can accurately assess their own perfor- 
mance on objective test items and whether this a- 
bility changes over a semester's duration. Specif- 
ically it attempts to answer the following questions: 
1) What percentage of the test items for which stu- 
dents say they are certain of the answers do they 
actually answer correctly? 2) Do theyanswer а 
greater percentage of these items correctly than 
they do items for which they say they are doubtful 
of the answers or are guessing on the answers? 3) 
Does the percentage of the accurately answered 
certain questions change significantly over a se- 
mester's duration? 


Subjects 


The subjects used in this investigation were col- 
lege students in nine classes in the Department of 
Education and Psychology at North Texas State Col- 
lege. The classes employed ranged from first se- 
mester freshmen through the doctorallevel. In- 
cluded were classes in 1) general psychology (two 
sections, mostly freshmen and sophomores with а 
total N of 50); 2) beginning experimental psychology 
(mostly freshmen and sophomores with an N of 17); 
3) child psychology (two Sections, mostly sopho- 
mores and juniors with a total N of 50); 4) child 
psychology (mostly juniors and seniors withan Nof 
of 15); 5) individual intelligence testing (mostly jun- 
iors and seniors with an N of 21); 6) social founda- 
tions of education (two sections, all doctoral stu- 
dents with a total N of 32). In the remainderof 
this paper, the groups will be referred to by these 


number designations. 


Procedure 


In each class, students were asked to evaluate 
how confident they felt about their answer to each 
test question. If they were certain of their answer, 
they were asked to place a “С” beside the question 
number; if they were doubtful, they were to use а 
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“Р” and if they were guessing, а “С”. The tests, 
except in one group,included both multiple-c hoice 
and true-false questions. In this one instance, only 
true-false questions were used. Most of the mul- 
tiple-choice items were four-choice items. 

The examinations employed were the regular 
teacher-made examinations used for evaluation pur- 
poses. The students were told that the C, D, and 
G had nothing to do with the grades they would re- 
ceive. It was explained that theinstructors were 
doing some research in which they were attempting 
to discover how well students could estimate their 
performance on such tests. 

In all but one group, three tests were given with 
each test covering about one third of the semeSter’s 
work. The number of questions var ied somewhat 
from test to test witha slightly larger number of 

true-false than multiple-choice questions. In each 
Case, the first two tests were gradedand handed 
back to the Students, and questions which they had 
regarding the corrections were discussed. Ingroup 
6), only one true-false test was given. 

The accuracy of the student’s judgments on the 
first test was determined by calculating the percen- 
tage of ‘‘C’’ questions answered с Orrectly and the 
percentage of “D” plus “G” questions. The “D” 
and “0” questions were com bined because of the 
relatively small number of “G” questions. The 
multiple-choice and true-false items were analyzed 
separately. For the “С” questions, Similar per- 
centages were calculated for the final test in each 
group and the significance of the difference between 
initial and final means were tested by the use of t. 


Results and Discussions 
stesults and Discussions 


The M percentage of items answeredcorrectly in 
the certain and doubtful-guessing categories for 
each type of item and the associated SD's are sum- 
marized in the left half of Table І. These data are 
from the initial tests in each of the six groups. In 
In the right half of the table is summarized the tests 
of significance of the difference between the M per- 
centage of the certain items answered correctly for 
the first and last of the three tests given. 

An examination of Table 1 reveals that within all 
groups, for both types of items, a greater percen- 
tage of the “С?” items were answered correctly than 


were the “Ю-С”' items. In allfiye roups, in whi 
both types of tests were given, ieee ii 


ofthe true-false items тагкед «С Wr 

correctly than were the multiple-choice imma 
ed “С”, Further analysis of difference ува 
item reveals that within all groups, а ен Mii 
centage of the true-false ‘‘D-G” items Te 
swered correctly than were multiple-c hoice ilens 
for which the subjects had marked “D- G», m 
marizing the data across groups, the Man ог mo 
average percentage answered correctly ру бө cr 
item and category were as follows: 1) 84 for true- 
false “С” items; 2) 60 for true-false “Ю-су» 


se UES Y items; 
3) 76 for multiple-choice “С” items; 4) 55 for mul- 


tiple-choice ‘‘D-G"’ items. 

5 These results suggest that the college ая poe 
used in this study were able to select the items Ж 
which they knew the answers with some de тее 
accuracy. They displayed some ability to 418011 
inate between*those items they knew and those ae! 
did not know as evidenced by the consistently an 
percentage of *'D-G'' items answered correctly 2 
compared to the “С” items. 

aod ва expected, the subjects missed тото 
of the multiple-choice items placed in the "DG. 
category than they did true-false items. T 857 
should occur if they were really doubtful or End 
ing, since they had only twoalternatives on the à 
false items and four on the multiple-choice items. i 
As for the variabilities within groups, іп five ©, 
the six groups the SD’s were smaller for the G” 
items оп the true-false tests than for the ''D nd 
items. In four of the five groups, the same tr 
was evident for the multiple-choice items. was 
Мап of the SD's for the true-false “С” items Wig 
10.5, for the true-false “D-G” items 16. 4, 107 ul- 
multiple-choice “С” items 16. 0, and for the ™ ts 
tiple-choice **D-G^ items, 20.1. These rest y 
Suggest that the “Ю-О” category was more Цоо 18 
conceptualized by the subjects апа that the ral 
more variability in estimating performance on 1 
tiple-choice items than on true-false items. the 
The changes in the M's for the “С” items Ste" 
true-false tests over the Semester were not ын in" 
tent. In опе instance therewas a s ignificar іл 
crease in the М percentage answered correct Я 
another a significant decrease and in the rema! on 
three groups there was no s ignificant change. , st 
the multiple-choice tests the M's on the final | oe 
Were all higher than on the initial tests. In put 
groups the change was statistically sig nificant al 
in the remaining two the change was signifie? 
only the .11 and . 15 level. ео” 
It will be recalled that the subjects had th? (yo 
portunity to discuss any questions on the сЕ pat 
tests which were corrected and handed back “цем 
the subjects might discover why they misse 
for which they felt they knew the answer. id 
of this, on the true-false tests the subject$ а Ў 
Consistently demonstrate any increase in the 5 үре) 
to answer correctly items for which they 52* 02 
were certain of the answer, There iS ави ет, 
of such an increase оп the m ult iple-choicé ever, 
Since all of the tests used had been given 107, вй, 
other classes and discussed with them an hi$ “op 
fort made to eliminate ambiguous items, 4 2% 
tor should not account for the differences pet? д7 
multiple-choice and true-false items foun! кпоЎ! y^ 
may, ОЁ course, be that there is more о nis P^, 
bout how to take a multiple-choice test OF t mis 
ticular Variation of a multiple-choice te 9 nt? d 
have been relatively newer to more stu 
was the true-false form of testing. uC? ой 
е Procedures used in this study меге mE 
Се the student in as nonthreatening ? £e" 
Ssible, for he was assured that his 5 


to pla 
as po 
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TABLE I 


MEASURES OF CENTRAL TENDENCY AND VARIABILITY FOR THE PERCENTAGE 
OF EACH TYPE OF ITEM ANSWERED CORRECTLY IN EACH CATEGORY BY 
THE SIX GROUPS AND THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
THE MEANS OF INITIAL AND FINAL TESTS FOR THE CERTAIN ITEMS 


ee 

Group Type of How SD “M 5 d tp 

i. Guam. ns ты. — NM 
1.9 47 „58 = 


М 


I) T-F € 78 12.4 1.1 
D-G 57 15.2 
M-C C 73 20.6 9.7 2.8 49 3.49 001 
oo D-G 37 17.2 
2) T-F с 86 10.4 -11.5 2.3 16 -5.0 001 
D-G 59 17.2 
M-C © 76 16.0 6.1 3.5 16 17 11 
uM D-G 47 Ей 2-10 re Жа, 
3) Т-Е с 82 13.4 6.4 1.8 49 3.56 001 
D-G 61 16.3 
M-C С 19 15,5 1.2 1.6 49 4,50 001 
D-G 55 218, 2 ми m eov л 
4) тор с 87 9.7 1.6 3.0 14 53 Е 
D-G 64 16.5 
м-с с 81 16.0 5.6 8:5 14 1.60 15 
"= D-G 61 MESA eg ни циненнннаванненнни не due наас 
5) T-F 87 10.5 1.3 1.9 20 62 = 
D-G 62 24.3 
"эээ с 15 13.0 6.9 2.9 20 2.38 03 
2 p-G 60 а НОННА ааа 
6) Т-Е с 14 10.2 
D-G 58 шанае 
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uation would in no way affect his grade. Whether a 
student would be as objective in evaluating his own 
performance in situations in which his grade would 
be dependent up onhis self-evaluation needs further 
investigation. Also, estimating one’s performance 
on individual items is probably not perceived by the 
student in the same way as giving himself a grade. 


Summary and Conclusion 


Six groups of college students were asked оп а 
true-false and multiple-choice test to indicate whe- 
ther they were certain, doubtful or guessing in their 
responses. The percentage of correct responses 
was determined for the "certain" items and for 
'*doubtful'" plus ‘‘guessing’’ items. The Ms and 
SD's for these percentages were determined for each 
group. In all groups a higher percentage of the “С”? 
items were answered correctly than were the “О- 
G” items and a higher percentage of the true-false 
items were answered correctly than were the mul- 
tiple-choice items. Тһе sigmas tended to be higher 
for the **D-G" items than for the “С” items and 
higher for the multiple choice items thanfor the 
true-false items. 

When the M percentage correct of the “С?” on the 
first test was compared with this M on the last test 
of the semester, there was no consistent difference 
for the true-false items. There was some evidence 
of a significant change on the multiple-choice items. 
It was concluded that college students used as sub- 
jects do possess some ability to select items to 
which they know the answer and to differentia te 
them from items for which they are doubtful or 
guessing on the answer. This ability as measured 
by the percentage of “сегїаш” items they get right 

does not change significantly over asemes ter's 


био 
duration for true-false items, but does tend to 1 
crease for multiple-choice items. 
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MEASUREMENT OF TEACHER MERIT 
FOR SALARY PURPOSES * 


WILLIAM A. McCALL**, GERTRUDE R. KRAUSE 
Coral Gables, Florida 


T 
otal Growth and Total Teacher Merit 


e rural and city, Negro 
hools of North Carolina 
nhere reported. 
or the study 


Seventy-three sixth-grad 
е teachers іп the sc 
Pb ырын m the investigatio 
Was зе criterion of merit adopted f 
teach е amount of good all-round growth each 
Status ¢ produced in his or her class, the initial 
tus ў of the pupils in September and the final sta- 
зав п May of what із sometimes called the nine R’s 
ing sadin’, Ritin’, ‘Rithmetic, Res earch, Reason- 
tion eporting, Relationship of persons, Recrea- 

Зон Responsible work skills--was measured. 
nine e growths each teacher produced in the above 
ings areas were combined, with acceptable weight- 
loops Ыы to importance, into à single criter- 

Si -merit score. 

Nes these growths were found to be affected by 
mid ан drive, educativeness of home and соп” 
Miei class size, and regularity of atte ndanc e, 
ана о еве was measured, the amount of influence 
us mined, and proper allowance made for each. 
each Бэ Secured а criterion score of mer it for 
eda ena These final corrected Scores show- 
the urprisingly wide range of teacher efficiency, 
dap а rating being twenty 4 nd the highest 
ty-eight. 

ада it is impractical t 
ve program of testing an 


ever it; 
it i i 
ut th is desired to discover 2 


oemploy such an 
d estimation when- 
teacher's merit, 
an ань Procedure is not without merit. Accordingly 
snp по was made to find out whether there were 
ers тын easily measured characteristics of teach- 
а] ўра ee wii the criterion. Іп gener" 
covers findings agreed with those PT eviously dis- 
tion Ге іп the similar but more limited investiga 
the гоу Стабраа, McCall obtained, briefly stated, 
Ollowing findings: u И 
Colle: Superintendents, supervisors, principals am 

Poor йез tended to rate good (622 hers lowan 
ГРЭЙ хэнийд high. The correlation for ratings by 
Pals and ratings by peers was the Өр 


оЦе 
Бе and university professors these 
hey 


judge 
S of merit, for the marks t 


ж 
Bis. -— 
notes will be found at the end ot this article. 


teachers when they were in training also showed a 
negative correlation with the criterion of -. 11. 

2. The only persons in the sc hool system who 
were found to be professionally competent to judge 
the worth of teachers were their sixth-grade pupils 
(. 36) and the teachers themselves (. 39) when giving 
a confidential self-rating. 

3. Training, an almost universally employed 
basis for evaluating teacher meritand fixing salar- 
ies, was somewhat better than drawing shuffled 
names out of a hat (. 13). 

4. Years of service, usually referred to as ex- 
perience, another customary basis for determining 
the worth and salary of teachers, showeda zero 
(-. 04) correlation with merit. This finding is sup- 
the further fact that young teachers ауег- 


ported by 
aged higher criterion scores, or over-all growth in 
pupils, than did older teachers. 

ubject-mat- 


5. The teacher's knowledge of the S 
ter showed no correlation (-. 06) with efficiency. 
Perhaps those who know the most cannot resist the 
temptation to lecture, and those who learn with the 
their pupils are better teachers. 

6. Marital status, often used in times past to 
judge the desirability of employing teachers, show- 
ed some correlation, but ithas been used in the 
wrong direction, for married teachers were super- 
ior to unmarried ones. This does not indicate,of 
boards of education shouldset up mar- 
norder to improve teaching, for 
have preferred for wives those 
the dynamic fac tors being 
physical and emotional normality or something else 
not yet identified. Emotional normality was mea- 
sured and showed a positive correlation (.30) with 
merit. 

The worth of certain le 
ods of measuring merit was exp. 
lowing results: 

1. The Morris 
measure the degree 
er can cope with both usual and 
situations, showed no relations. 
ers’ criterion scores. 


ss-commonly used meth- 
lored with the fol- 


Trait Index, which purpor ts to 
of success with which а teach- 

unusual classroom 
hip with the teach- 
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2. The McCall Professional Knowledge Test 
consists of many items, each one listing five peda- 
gogical terms, one of whichdoes not belong with the 
other four, Teachers taking the test mustdivine 
what the point of view is and identify the unaccept- 
able term. This test was found to havea small 
positive relationship of . 17 with the teachers' merit. 

3. The McCall Political Tolerance Test, which 
Shows where a teacher would score on a conserva- 
tive-liberal continuum, showed a similar posit ive 
relationship (. 18) betweenteacher efficiency and the 
degree of liberality of the teacher's politicalbeliefs. 

4. The McCall-Herring-Loftus School Practices 
Questionnaire, measuring the degree with which a 
teacher subscribes to progressive education, show- 
ed a positive relationship of .15 infavor of pro- 
gressive education. 

5. McCall attempted to determine whether the 
teacher's knowledge of various popular Sports and 
the frequency of his participation in sports had any 
relation to the teacher's criterion Scores. Know- 
ledge of sports showed insignificant, although posi- 
tive relationship, but participation Showed a nega- 
tive correlation of -. 25. 

6. The McCall Multimental Test, regarded as 
a measure of general mental ability or intelligence, 
Showed a small positive correlation of .09 with the 
teachers’ criterion scores and the McCall W ord 
Knowledge Test proved equally low (. 10). 

7. Scores on tests and questionnaires invarious 
areas which are considered to have а bearing on 
teacher efficiency proved to have even lower or no 
relationship to teacher efficienc y. Thesetests 
were a questionnaire on social participation, mea- 
suring the amount and variety оға teacher’s parti - 
cipation in civic, professional, and cultural activi- 
ties; and a questionnaire on job participation which 
measured the variety of jobs worked at for pay since 
the teacher’s graduation from elementary school. 

8. Of all the measures used, the one which 
proved to have the highest correlation with teacher 
merit was the McCall-Herring Perso nality Mea- 
sure, when used as a rating-by-pupils device. The 
Scale consists of five items-- “15 clean”, “Назв 
good manners’’, "keeps temper”, «15 kind", and 
‘fis good citizen, ” Relationshipsfor each item 

were computed Separately and the correlati ons 


ranged from . 22 to .39, ац being positive. Acom- 
parison of these results wit 


h the results obtain 
from ratings of teachers by their peers, principals, 
and supervisors, indicates quite с learly that a 

teacher’s pupils are far better judges of a teacher’s 
merit than are professionally traineq adults, 

It is a well-established fact thatany error of 
measurement present in the сг iterion Scores and 
any other sets of вая 23 а theyare 

uces the correlation towards 7, i 
ааа redie size of the error. АЏ compete lt 
persons will readily agree that there must be con- 
р ble error іп the criterion Scores. All шеа- 
sidera ts of complex human functions fay far 
utut perfection, and teacher meritis an ex- 
5 


Ceedingly complex function. | 

Since the error іп the criterion scores is un- 
known, we can only estimate a correction based on 
experience with mental measurements in general. 
Most of the other scores used in this study, espe- 
cially ratings of the teachers by the children, were 
Similarly affected by error. In the opinion of the 
writers, all coefficients of correlation reported in 
this study should be nearly doubled. Thus, when 
the study found a relationship between teacher рег" 
sonality and pupil growth of .39, the true relation- 
ship is much closer, perhaps about .70. Similarly 
all positive coefficients of correlations should be 
more positive than those reported and all negative 
coefficients more negative. 


Personality Growth and Teacher Efficiency 


Krause?, whose primary interest is in guidance 
and counseling, made a further Study of that portion 
of the pupils' measurements dealing with personal- 
ity, together with the various measur ements of 
their teachers, as gathered by McCall. The data 
Were analyzed and evaluated in an attempt to estab- 
lish other significant relationships. The following 
15 a report on the results of this project. 

The personalitygrowth measure of the pupils had 
been obtained by having each child rate his class~ 
mates, at the beginning and end of the school year, 
using the McCall-Herring Personality Measure. 
This is the same instrument, describedabove; 
which the children employed in rating their teachers: 

А statistical analysis of this material revealed 
the existence of an error of measurement. This 
was an end-error which penalized those classes 
with high initial scores, A correction was made for 
this error of measurement, 

Since it was not known whether pupils’ rate of 


growth in personality was affected by intelligence; 
this matter was further st 


the data that classes with а 


personality. Accordin 
er, each class’s avera 
Corrected for IQ. 

When measures of the charac teristics of the 
Seventy-three teachers were cor related with this 
twice-refined measure of pupil personality growth, 
the following results were secured: 

1. The most sign 
found was between р 
pupils’ ratings of th 

2. 
College grades were below ninety per cent achieve 
good growth, 
bove ninety pe 


£e growth in personality “а? 


3. Classes taught by teachers whose ages rang” 
ed from forty-nine to fifty-six showed low grow 
es taught by teachers whos? 
ages ranged from twenty-nine to forty-two. 
Classes taught by teachers whose experienc? 


y 


McCALL - KRAUSE 
75 


in teach; 
showed е Pe таш tw нае ДЫ АЛДА 
Classes "m lt littlegrowth as compared with 
i With р experienced teachers. 
lor mentality e exception of teachers of very super- 
lationship b чеге appeared to be an inverse ге- 
Personality е een teachers’ mental ages and pupil 
85 the бавы а the growth steadily decreasing 
ese results 5 mental ages increased, although 
Conclusive, were not sufficiently reliable to be 
б; Тиен 
When рыр eani or no relationships appeared 
teachers: абраў growth was correlated with 
Years of Mts tn status, number of offspring, 
tional pr "ning, political to Тега псе and educa- 
hee 5. essiveness. 
Pu aoe of interest were: 
lower in io rated their teachers substantially 
Personali mper control than in any other of the five 
i Ten Characteristics. 
after the Ба were rated by their pupils shortly 
Omparisors ning of the school year апда ће end. 
Cent of the p of these ratings showed that fifty per 
Pupils duri eachers fell in the es timation of their 
rose, and 2 the school year, thirty-six рег cent 
ourteen per cent remained the same. 


Educ 
ati 
lonal Implications of Both Studies 


One : 
Was the rere, important findings of Mc Call’s study 
Ww, Persona ively close relationship between teach- 
i hile it is ыг and pupils’ comprehensive growth. 
e red {у that causal connec tions cannot be 
in these Ке н correlations, the correlations found 
hee аве a when reasonably interpreted, and 
Шу the i of conflicting evidence, appear to 
to aj up ring suggestions: 
D Siscoyer ler training institutions might attempt 
ers COrpor what makes teachers good and attempt 
Ч ate these qualities in prospective teach” 
м 
m deve om attention should be given to selecting 
A Pupils, teacher personalities which are help 
a аса perience as currently evaluated should be 
cop Bible a basis for fixing salar ies bya more 
™Plig eg р erion, This must, of course, be ас- 
Prina, Rati by gradual change. 
Псірдір "ES by superintendents, supervisors, 
sh Colleagues, or professors in teachers 
Prog, là thay not be accepted as the sole or valid 
о SSion i Persons in these pos itions have been 
рор t admi Пу re-educated for this responsibility. 
to iS thes iStrators will feel that this finding SUP 
Ча tea, j utention that they should not be aske 
ers for salary purposes. 


Téachers’ colleges should not expect teach- 


ers to become more effective in thei 

eir professi 
merely as a result of acquiring more knowledge Gf 
the subject being taught. There is probably some 
critical minimum and this may be different for dif- 


ferent types of subjects and schools. 


The findings of McCall and Crabbs would ap- 


pear to invalidate a large number of researches 
which are based on the assumption that the worth of 
a teacher can be validly judged by superior officials 
or based upon training, experience, and knowledge 


of the subject taught. 


This means that future re- 


search, employing a merit criterion, should use 
either pupils’ growth as a criterion or some com- 
bination of teacher characteristics really known to 


correlate with merit. 


* 


жж 


1. 


2. 


FOOTNOTES 


ns and groups owe a debt 


of gratitude to the teachers, principals, su- 
pervisors and superintendents who were sub- 
jects in this investigation and who voluntarily 
agreed to risk possible personal embarrass- 


ment in order that this vitalstudy might be 
pupils, the authors, 


made: all teachers, all 

the State Education Commission of North Car- 
olina; its Executive Secretary, Dr.W. H. 
Plemmons, the State Board of Education of 
North Carolina and its Executive Secretary 
for the study, Dr. AllanS, Hurlburt. The 
state of North Carolina should be credited with 
support of this study. The State Educa tion 


Commission, the State Board of Educa tion 
ccepted and pub- 


and their representatives а 
lished the factual findings. The authors are 
responsible for the formulation of conclus ions 
and interpretations in this article. 

At the request of the State of North Carolina, 
William A. McCall planned, directed and de- 
scribed а research project to determine the 
worth of existing methods and proposed meth- 
ods of measuring teacher meritfor salary 
purposes. A complete report appears їп: 
William А. McCall, Measurement of Teacher 
Merit, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 

C., Publication No. 284, 


tion, Raleigh, N. 
Measuring E ff iciency of 


1952. 
Crabbs, Lelah Mae, 
Teaching and Supervision Teachers College, 
Columbia University, N. Y., 1925. 
Krause, Gertrude R. , The Relation of Certain 
Characteristics of Teachers to Porso na lity 
f Their Pupils, Mas er's Thesis, U- 
Сонда Міаті, CoralGables, Fla. , 1956. 


niversity of 


The following perso 
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A STUDY OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF A SUM- 
MER REMEDIAL COURSE IN ENGLISH 
FOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN * 


MARTIN L. ZEIGLER, LOUIS M. HERMAN 
Pennsylvania State University 


ONE OF THE COMMON problems facing many 
colleges and universities is the ina dequacy of en- 
tering freshmen in English grammar and composi- 
tion. At the Pennsylvania State Universitya reme- 
dial noncredit course--called Com position Zero-- 
attempts to prepare students scoring below a criti- 
cal score on an English proficiency examination (1) 
for subsequent credit courses in English, A pre- 
vious study by Bowman, Zeigler, and Bernreuter (2) 
had shown that students who scored poorly on the 
proficiency test were likely to do poorly inthe first 
credit course in English--Composition One. 

The Composition Zero course is offered to pro- 
spective freshmen the summer before their formal 
enrollment, as well as during the regular fall se- 
mester. Students electing the Com position Zero 
course in the summer and Passing ithave an ad- 
vantage in that they may pursue their regular Eng- 
lish course work without delay in the fall, Thus, if 
the summer course is effective, it would be worth- 
while to encourage prospective freshmen to elect it, 

The present study attempts to determine if there 
is any significant difference in achievement in the 
subsequent Composition One course between stu- 
dents electing Composition Zero inthe summer and 
a matched group of students electing itin the fall, 
There is a semester's Бар in Composition One ђе- 
tween these two groups, of course, since the latter 
group does not take it until the spring semester. An 
attempt is also made to measure the efficacy of both 
review courses by Comparing grades of these re- 
view groups in Composition One with grades of a 
group of students matched for general abilities, but 

who had been exempted from the review Course be- 
cause of sufficiently high scores on the English 
proficiency examination. 


Subjects and Procedure 


All subjects were drawn from the entering fresh- 
man Class of the fall of 1956. Three groups сот- 
prised the study. Group І (the summer-review 
iE nq pr ME 


* Footnotes will be found at the end of the article, 


group) consisted of 25 out of a total of 30 students 
Scoring below the cut-off score of 49 on the English 
proficiency examination and electing to take the ге“ 
quired review course in the summer of 1956. The 
remaining five students were dropped from the study 
for various reasons, suchas unavailability of 
grades and not continuing with Composition One in 
the fall. Group II (the fall-review group) consisted 
of 25 matched students falling below the cu t-of 
Score and electing to take the required rev iew 
course in the fall of 1956. Group Ш (the no-revieV 
group) consisted of 25 matched students scoring а 
bove the cut-off score and not required to take the 
review course. These students took Compos itio” 
One in the fall of 1956. 

Members of Groups П and Ш were individually 
matched with members of Groupl. Groupi was 
matched with Group I on high school standing, ge” 
eral aptitude (3) and English proficiency; Group 
was matched with Group I on high school standi? 
and general aptitude only, since all members? 
Group Ш scored above the critical sc oreon tb 


аа test апа all members of Group I scored 967 
low it. 


The criteria for matching on these vario"? 
measures were: 

(a) high school rank: identical quintiles; п 

(b) general ability: four-part-total scores Es 
the aptitude test differing by no more than fO" 
points; > 

(с) English proficiency: raw scores on the ЕНЕ 
lish proficiency examination differing by no no 
than five points. 


Table I illustrates the overall results obtained 
in the matching procedures. Differences betwee 
àny of the groups on the various measures were = 
Statistically Significant, with the exce ption of 

Bo" review group's greater Superiority to the а^ 
other groups on the English proficiency exami” 1y 
tion. This, of course, was а variable purpos® 
introduced into the study. 


~ 


ZEIGLER - HERMAN 


TABLE I 


MATCHING OF THE THREE GROUPS ACCORDING TO THE 
VARIOUS INDICATED MEASURES 


—— == ее ыса = тата 


English Placement Test Aptitude Test High School 


Standing 
Raw Scores? Four Part Total Quintiles 
Group Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
"EDEN UM MN Lil LE 
Summer Review 41.40 6.12 106.56 14.75 2.12 .65 
Fall Review 41.48 5.59 107. 12 13. 81 2.12 65 
56.64 5.91 107. 12 14. 00 2.12 „65 


No Review 


а Cut-off score was 48 or below. 


TABLE I 


D BY EACH OF THE THREE GROUPS 
Wl ENGLISH COMPOSITION ONE 


OF 25 STUDENTS IN 


mu RT 


Number Receiving Each 
Letter Grade 


PERENNE еі 
ү 1 0 
Summer Review 10 7 
412 8 0 0 
Fall Review 
3 9 12 1 0 


үй 
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Results and Conclusions 


The three groups were compared on grades ob- 
tained in the English Composition One courses. 
Members of the groups were not necessarily іп the 
same English One course section, but were distrib- 
uted among various sections. The grades obtained 
by the three groups in Composition One are shown 
in Table II. 

It is seen that grades for all three groups аге 
relatively poor; іп both the summer-review and fall- 
review groups, 68 per cent received a ““Ю”' or low- 
er, and in the no-review group, 48 per cent were 
so graded. Although some differences in distribu- 
tion of grades among the three groups is apparent, 

overall differences were not significant. The chi- 
Square value for grade differences between the 
Summer-review group and the fall-review group was 
4. 41 and for differences between the summer-re- 
View and no-review group 5.34. Neither ofthese 
values reached the previously established signifi- 
cance level of .05, since with two degrees of free- 
dom a chi-square value of 5.99 is required, 2 

It appears then that grades in Co m position One 
of students having taken the summer-review course 
do not differ Significantly from grades of students 
having taken the fall-review course. Both review 
courses seem effective in raising the English pro- 
ficiency of their students close to the level of ex- 


empted students of about equal general ability, but 
of initially greater proficiency in English. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Grateful acknowledgement is made to Margaret 
Ryan who helped in the matching procedu 
and statistical analysis. all 

2. Since there were no A's and only two B's for d 
three groups, only three grade categories 1617, 
compared іп the chi-square analysis~~ 
“D”, and “С or above, ” 
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A 

N ANALYSIS OF TEST SCORES AND GRADES 

| FOR PREDICTING SUCCESS OF COLLEGE 
STUDENTS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


NEL R. OLSEN 


California 
3. High school senior English grade. 
th the English compos jtion 


Th 
, ^ RProblem 
The correlations wi 
grade were as follows: English A grade +. 303, IQ, 
1 English twelve grade 


WILLIAM E. KUNHART, LIO 
Hartnell College, Salinas, 


‹ "Я 
Sta, s Cator 
n ‘lors f 

Stuga dize серу use high school grades and ў 

the nt Success ; Scores to provide predictions of score -. 052, and high schoo 
in college course. In this study 4.306. A multiple correlation (В) of . 418 was зе” 

ffectiveness of cured. 

The second group in this research (N= 50) was 
= 163, which іп- 


predicting QUE 
English. taken from the original group of N 
cluded information on the following variables: 


Th о 
е St : 
the 30 Y т in freshman со llege 
Ел, and mo to students who scored between 
Беген Test (c percentiles on the Cooperative 1. English А grade. 
View iles w ET). Students scoring between these 2. High school intelligence score (group test). 
fore s igh мын required to pass English А, а ге” 3. High school English (grade twelve). 
The heir Bis Chool English, with a C or better be- 4. Cooperative English Test Total Score. 
to tape Our far nent in college English composition. 5. American Council of Education Psychological 
Storey a rem Ow the 30th percentile were required Test Linguistic Score. | W 
тес at he 1-4 type course. Those students who The correlations 18 the English С omposition 
Sented into 5th percentile and above were placed grade were 25 follows: English A grade +.333, 19, 
по со College English co tion, and рге” score +. 250, high school English grade twelve 
| The unseling-place mposition, р +. 211 Cooperative English Test Total score +. 307, 
Br ecedure ment problem. and the American Council of Education Psychologi- 
Tw "m cal Test Linguistic score з. 174. Them ultiple R 
Ё атор 8Toups from this group WaS 3 
pitorg , In the of Students were studied in this T€" 
vac dictin Ste Феу = group (М = 163) three variable Conclusion 
аһы. Succ О determine effec tiveness in тот the data that the predictions 
1, М Were: in freshman composition. he mea ваг impr py securing additional 
*oQUBlish A р : 1 4 testing proce dures. 
5 рош rading ам Б 
ы grade (an English class prov ided information abon E should be made withextreme 
tudents). Even then, prec? 
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Ог 
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МЕ бун VARIOUS recent discussions concerning 
hod аа for intra-individual assessment, Q-me- 
Sin > ogy has received more attention than any other 
lioe; е type of analysis. William Stephenson has 
pus instruments] in bringing this method to the fore. 
On th ook on the subject gives an account of his views 
th е premises, promise and utilization of Q-me- 
odology (6). 

Мы. the reviews of Stephenson’s book, Cron- 
itiv and Gleser's discussionseems the most defin- 
е in both its positive and negative evaluations 
Phe One phase of Q-technique as advanced by Ste- 
ap боп that these reviewers find particularly in- 
Ppropriate is the use of a forced distribution of the 
a items, і.е. , requiring that a predeterm ined 
Thee of items be placed in each cell of the sort. 
y еу believe that this procedure negates the possib- 
he Wantageous use of analysis of variance. Fur- 
rmore, they point out that ће F-testis based on 
"и assumption that values in each сеПаге random- 
asao рей from an infinite population and that this 
umption does not hold in the forced distribution. 


гопрасћ and Gleser also object to the use of the 


~ 
| 
2 


abor, normal distribution as discarding information 

ens differences in scatter, although noting that it 

Sp, Ге variance in responses and eliminates re- 
ponse sets, 

the d Phenson's principal argument for the use of 

| Segen Q-sort centers around the importance of 

Вав 2 the ordering of subjective data into а 

i-normal distribution. Stephenson conte ds 


t 
that the means are of little significance while уаг- 
bach and Gle- 


nsuresS 


25 
Б 
2 
о 
5 
a 
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ң 
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о 
м 
H 
о 
В 
о 
юэ 
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о 
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i 
a 
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з 


agreeabl 
e lo table жы) eng 
го SS of differences in scatter 25 pointed ou 
reses ach and Gleser may not be im por tant in all 
ny ен designs, yet it is a factor to consider in 
of 4," Se of the Q-sort. In relation to the treatment 
» their argument is to discard the forced- 


Fo, А 
Otnotes will appear at the end of the article. 


A COMPARISON OF FORCED Vs. 
FREE Q-SORT PROCEDURE* 


ROBERT D. HESS and DOUGLAS І. HINK 
University of Chicago 


sort since it negates the use of th i 
s e it 1 e analysis of - 
iance which is potentially Ааа ийг. 


The Research Problem 


The purpose of the research reported here was 
to evaluate free and forced Q-sort administrations 
on the basis of comparative merit in relation to the 
objectives of a particular research. The study was 
conducted in the context ofa larger research on 
Erikson's concept of the process of identity forma- 
tion in adolescence (3, 4). Identity for Erikson 
suggests ““а social function of the ego which results 
in adolescence, ina relative psycho-social equil- 
ibrium essential to the tasks of young adulthood" 
(4). The focus of the major project lay not in dis- 
covering the problems of adolescence butrather the 
way in which the person derives a stable concept of 
himself and his place as a member of society. 

Traditional methods of exploration into areas of 
personality such as protective tests, interviews and 
questionnaires were administered as part of the re- 
search design. However, it was believed that a 
specialized instrument directly related to the major 
problem under consideration might facilitate and 
improve the assessment techniques, The Q-sort 
was selected as the instrument for these purposes, 
However, Cronbach and Gleser's criticisms of this 
instrument left several questions to be answered 
concerning the method of administration. Since the 
larger research plan called for intra- individual 
comparison over time, an evaluation of the relative 
usefulness of free versus forced-sort procedures 
was of practical as well as theoretical significance. 


Research Design--The Identity @-Sort 


In order to make use of Stephenson's structured 
sample design, areas and dimensions applicable to 
the overall research inquiry were derive d from 
Erikson's concept of identity. Тһе three major 
areas of resolution selected from general theory 
and research on adolescence Were 1) occupational 
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i 2) sex role апа 3) social role. Each of 
mcn subsumed dynamic factors also related 
to identity. These dimensions were: а) ашопошу 
in making decisions and taking action free from 
domination of parents, significant adults or peers; 
b) feelings of competence in presentor future role 
performance; and c) definiteness of the individual’s 
identity decisions. The dimensions willbe referred 
to as Autonomy, Competence and Definiteness. It 
should be noted that areas and dimensions may be 
combined, e. g., Occupational Autonomy, or may 
be discussed individually. 

A series of four paired items was construc ted 
for each combined area-dimension. The four items 
were paired into positive and negative statements 
for each combined area-dimension. This structure 

gave a total of 72 items. Ten intervals were used 
for these Statements, ranging from cell one as 
“least like me" to cell ten as **most like me. "The 
use of ten intervals has the advantage of requiring 
the test-taker to make at least a minimal decision 
on which side to throw the items since there is no 
cell at the mid-point. It was believed this s hould 
act against the tendency to use the median cell to 
avoid making decisions, particularly in the free- 
choice administration. 


Procedure 


First semester high school juniors were select- 
ed as the population for Study. High schoolgradua- 
tion with the attendant necessity for decisive action 
was distant enough to preclude Socialpressure as а 
dominant factor and yet this ceremony was near e- 
nough to be perceived as an event calling for per- 
sonal decision. A metropolitan high school was 
chosen which had a relatively homogeneous Student 
body drawn primarily from the *common-man' so- 
cial classes with a relatively small group from up- 
per-middle class families. The Schooladministra- 
tors speak of their students as **good Citizens", in 
the usual scholastic connotation of the phrase, They 
also note with justifiable pride thatan unusual num- 
ber (over sixty per cent) of their students enter col- 
lege. 

The sample for this Study was selected from the 
class list by the use of random numbers. As а 
rough index of its randomness, the sample derived 
was in close correspondence to the Sex ratio of the 
population. The Otis Aptitude Testshowed 
of percentiles based on national norms fro 
96 with a median of 64. 

The sample thus selected was divi 
for the different types of administrations to be giy- 
en in diversified order. An "intensive"'sample and 
two ‘reliability’? samples were obtained, divided 
equally as to sex, and the intensive” sample was 

further segmented into a lower socio-economic 
group and a middle socio-economic group to permit 
an examination of possible socio -economic status 
differences in test behavior. The reliability sam- 


ples were used to study the stability of the identity 


a range 
m 13 to 


ded to allow 


Q-sort on a test-retest of the same type of adminis- 
tration within a time period of one week. The La 
tensive sample was given boththe free- and force : 
Sorts with half of the sample taking the Íree-sor 
first and 50 per cent taking the forced-sort firs d 
This procedure resulted in the following sub-sam 
les: | 
а 1) Free-choice reliability. Five males and Bun 
females were given a test-retest of the fre e-s or 5 
with an interval of one week between administra 
tions. 4 
2) Forced-choice reliability. Four males ane 
Six females were given a test-retest of the forced- 
sort with an interval of one week between adminis 
trations. _ 
3) Intensive sample. Sixteen males and peren 
teen females: a) Nine males and eight депе 
weregiventhefree-sort,followedinone week byt ё 
forced-sort. Б) Seven males and nine females мара 
given the forced-sort, followed іп one week by 
free-sort. | 1 
The Q-sort was given іп groups of four, with ү: 
members of a given group taking the same type 
administration. The 72 items were printedonsma 
cards and given to the student ina predeterm ra 
random order. Those taking the free-sort were ss 
lowed to arrange their cards on a table in any nee 
ner and distribution they desired within the range 9” 
ten sorting intervals. Each member of the foro? ad 
Choice group was seated іп frontofan upright рог 
on which the intervals were numbered from emm 
ten. The predetermined number of items to be P { 
ed in each cell was indicated by a like number 2 
nails upon which to hang (ће cards?, The for 
distribution Was as follows: 


Interval 


1234 5 6 7 8 9 10 
No. of Items3 5 7 91212 9 7 5 3 
% оҒМетв 4 7 1012 17 17 12 10 7 4 


ой 
Instructions for the two types of administra ti® 
Were similar except for the requirements of 1 in^ 
distribution. Those taking the free-sort We? 9 ем 
formed that they could placeas many or as King 
items in each cell as they desired while those 12 ср 
the forced-sort were told to place only one iter me 
cach nail of the board. The method of ordering t 
division of the cells into « most and least like “nd 
Sections and the mid-line between intervals fiv возе 
six were demonstrated on the blackboard for, aal 
taking the free-sort, Both groups were indiv! jn 
queried at the end of the testing period to aSC* 
that they understood the instructions. а^ у 
The positive and negative items in each аг са 
mension were separately summed, each item ре 
given the numerical weightfrom one to te? 7 
Cell into which it was tossed. To reduce the 5 
nitude of these scores for the area-dimensiO™” 2447 
to derive a component score by combining the ^ (е 
tive and negative items of the area-dimension eae? 


negative items were subtracted from the pS! 
items. 


————— 
q———— 
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Results- -Reliability Sample 


bo tor ts centered around the areas and di- 
total занал pos than the individual items or the 
ihe асы їпсе the consistency of the ranking of 
portant to а ensions by individuals was more im- 

е major research project than absolute 


. Taw sco 
res, the rho rank order coefficient was the 


m : 
се шэн statistical device. It alsorequir- 
бетш 223 about the type of distribution (2). 
shown in Тавь “миний that were obtained аге 
test шег rank order coefficient was used to 
nine к дис с ity of intra-individual ratings ofthe 
tration, oe on the two types of adminis- 
Of the Rem results obtainedare shown in Tablell. 
Or greater e а or changes in ranking equalto 
Order of th п three in the intra-individual rank 
Correlations nine area-dimensions, the three lowest 
ара A contributed 73% of these differences to 
drop fon на абар апа 71% to the free. 
Sample a . 69 to . 33 in the forced reliability 
Ccentuates the division of correlations. 


Intensive Sample 


Р 

between оп product moment correlations were run 

and К кучы р and forced-administrations on areas 
ее, givi ions for the intensive sample of thirty- 

һе co ing the results shown in Table ш. 

Ши панн between free апа forced ad- 

Tange — range from .60 to .76, theareas 

Tom 66 T . 33 to.77, and the dimensions range 
I Vo I 95 

ва ара individual rho correlations of the nine аг- 

bers or hee were also computed ог the 33 mem- 

Sulting f intensive sample. The coefficients ге- 
ез of er the two groups who were given the two 

administration are shown in Table IV. 


Distr; 
‘ibution of Items in Cells 


R 
Sort to ts of the first adm inistration of the free- 
ith the е reliability sample of 10 were combined 
Ple who он from 17 subjects inthe intensive Sam" 
distribute the free-sort first. This provided a 
ten ion of the number of items in each of the 
for initial free-sort administration. The 
ng distribution was obtained: 
5 7 8 9 10 


of 
lemsi5 10 8 т 9 9 8 9 10 19 


follow; 


т 
troma e figures show that 30% of the items are 
quen бе, the extreme intervals, i.e., land 10, 
S num Sample is given com plete freedom as to 
1 The f ег of items that may be placed ineachcell. 
Wing 2766 -50гі reliability sample showed бе fol- 
ond ad- 


min ПЕ distribui 
a -нин of percentages on the Sec 


Effects of response set intr 

: oduced by int = 
tions on the forced-sort may be абва на наўца 
реш free sorting behavior of the forced-free in- 
ensive group. The distribution of items by interval 


is as follows: 


Interval 1 2 3 2 5 6 T 
8 9 
Ф of Items 8 11 10 9 10 12 10 11 10 і 


Discussion 


. In the rank order correlations ofthe area-dimen- 
sions, coefficients not significant at the 5% level 
were found in two area-dimensions, one total area 
and one total dimension in the forced-choice relia- 
bility group. Four area-dimensions and onetotal 
dimension were independent in the free-choice test- 
retest group. The one total dimension (Competence) 
was the only area-dimension which proved unstable 
in both types of administration, Since the uncon- 
trolled variable was the type of administration and, 
with one exception, different area-dimensions were 
unstable in each group, it would appear that either 
the two types of administration are measuring dif- 
ferent things, or the unevenness of area-dimension 
stability is due to individual differences. Often in 
psychometrics the first would be assumed to be the 
cause of the incongruity. However, since the items, 
length of time between administrations, and number 
of cells were constant, itseems more probable that 
the influence of intra-individual variations is ге- 
sponsible for the fluctuations of area- dimension 
stability between the two types of administration. 

The intra-individual rank order correlations also 
indicate that individual stability is an important fac- 
tor for consideration. This is suggested in the fact 
that in each reliability sample, three individuals 
(30%) showed insignificant coefficients, on a test- 
retest in one week under similar conditions of ad- 
ministration. The large proportion of gross chan- 
ges in ranking of area-dimensions in the test-retest 
behavior of these six individuals provides support 
for the contention that instability of area-dimen- 
sions arose from individual variations rather than 
instability of the area-dimensions per se. The large 
percentage of gross changes indicates these are 


highly yariable individuals. 
The high percentage of males with insignificant 


intra-individual rank correlations coefficients in 
both the forced-free intensive sample and the reli- 
ability samples is another significant factor. Males 
in this age group are considered to be less mature 
in all areas than females so that test-retest stabil- 
ity may prove to be one criterion of maturity level 

in this group. 
From the proceeding discussion of the results of 
this research, it appears that the two types of ad- 
lts when the identity 


ministration gave similar resu 
ith adolescents. Low агеачі- 


Q-sort was used wi | 
mension correlations may be attributed largely to 
intra-individual variation in a test-retest within one 
week. This individual variation may in turn be re- 
lated to adolescent instability in the search for 
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TABLE I 


TEST-RETEST CORRELATIONS BY AREA-DIMENSION FOR FORCED AND FREE 
CONDITIONS OF ADMINISTRATION (RELIABILITY SAMPLE) 


I O 


Area-Dimension Forced Test-Retest 3 Free Test-Retest? 
Occupational Autonomy .88 .92% 
Occupational Competence . 76 .52% 
Occupational Definiteness - 62 . 84 
Social Role Autonomy -.12% .80 
Social Role Competence «Ча .50% 
Social Role Definiteness .58 .26* 
Sex Role Autonomy ‚68 ‚59 
Sex Role Competence =, 18* «89 
Sex Role Definiteness «88 .87 
Total Occupation .82 „92 
Total Social Role .41% . 65 
Total Sex Role .78 .57 
Total Autonomy ‚65 .72 
Total Competence .15% .44* 
Total Definiteness .83 .88 
Identity Total ‚19 


.80 
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TABLE П 


INTRA-INDIVIDUAL TEST-RETEST RANK ORDER CORRELATIONS 
(RELIABILITY SAMPLE) 


——————————___ гг к 
4 


Еогсеа Test-Retest* Sex Free Test-Retest Sex 
. 99 F .95 F 
«98 M .90 Е 
.90 Е .89 м 
.88 Е ‚86 м 
‚88 Е .15 Е 
.75 Е .72 м 
‚69 м .T1 F 
‚33* M «бах Р 
114% м .43* M 
. 08* F .28* M 

i cc CES 

TABLE III 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN RESPONSES ON FREE AND FORCED ADMINISTRATION 
FOR AREAS AND DIMENSIONS (INTENSIVE SAMPLE) 


Total Occupation .60 


Occupational Autonomy .64 
Occupational Competence .60 Total Social Role . 66 
Occupational Definiteness . 60 Total Sex Role ят 
Social Autonomy ‚62 
Social Competence . 64 Total Autonomy „69 
Social Definiteness .76 Total Competence 266 
Sex Role Autonomy E Total Definiteness . 76 
Sex Role Competence . 66 

Identity Total ‚75 


Sex Role Definiteness „64 


87 


88 
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TABLE IV 


INTRA-INDIVIDUAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN RESPONSES ON 
FREE AND FORCED ADMINISTRATION (INTENSIVE SAMPLE) 


Free-Forced Sex Forced-Free 


Sex 
МЫ А аа 
1. 00 F .98 F 
.96 F .90 F 
.90 F .88 Е 
.90 M .87 F 
‚85 M 280 F 
. 82 M ‚78 Е 
278 M ET М 
т M ‚15 M 
69 F 65 F 
«ба F 26 Е 
.98* F . 62 F 
246% M 257% м 
.42% м .30% м 
.42* M 09* M 
„59 Е ‚02* м 
bill M . 00* M 
‚15* F 
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identity, 
Altho 
ову двай арена = is the common terminol- 
We suggest — with Q-sorts of this type, 
accurate ter t self-representation may be a more 
tion would b = In this context, self-representa- 
Presents БЇ he manner in which the individual 
Concept 15 eee the outer world, whereas self- 
-sort раша rivate image of himself. Thus, the 
may not diy е self-representation which may or 
nStability ы from the person's selfconcept. 
time ma ulis ur poe an over a brief span 
Ог may be y be a result of Self-concept instability 
accurately а inability or reluctance to portray this 
may be indi о others. A stable self-representation 
а facade es > i of a stable self-concept or reflect 
le self- ind which lies an unstable or unaccept- 
6 сопсері, 
of stabilis ог causal factors related to the degree 
е hypothesis adolescent self-representation may 
апа defens ized. First is the problem of anxiety 
Sort we we in communication. In the identity Q- 
Various e cn: the individual to rate himself in 
Nounceq эрэн and dimensions. If anxiety is PTO” 
defenses em] of these areas, it is likely that poor 
Sentation cum will cause instability of self-repre~ 
is appeara econdly, the individual’s concern with 
With what E in the eyes of others, as compare d 
15, the рев he is, will affect stability. That 
and self-r ividual’s ability to relate self-conc ept 
degree of epresentation may manifest itself in the 
МУ о sen ау. Third is the relation of stabil- 
the Wagan and role-portrayal If 
eas, self- 15 role is not clearly defined in the $ e 
All of thera p pentti instability will result. 
а study абы hypotheses are particularly relevant to 
The qu the adolescent’s search for identity. 
= аа аа of relative appropriateness of free- 
н У our administration has not been fully answer- 
Stical is een results. The lack of clear sta- 
Poses anm le of either technique for our pur- 
SS obtain he psychological significance of respon- 
eth са оп both procedures suggested to us a 
dis зн combines the advantages of both. The 
ibution used in this study requires that 
the two 


thir 
er d of the statements be thrown in 


Vals 


for, 

ce 

One. d 

Ce 
nt 

ter 


echo} 
oe it alloe has an equally disagr eeabl 
in mont for extreme accep 
ва; Vals я by throwing a large 
оп allo. ёїег end of the соп 

ele сү тоге stable self-represe 

ag, Or п may actually be present 
рїшєт, to incorporate the pest of each type of 
t SSible ation, a new type of administration seems 
byt Voula For our identity sort, this isa procedure 
int по mo eduire the subject to throw at least 51Х 
att Vals ге than ten statements in each of the ten 
о alon The forcing would require a discrimin- 
E the continuum, yet the 12 free-° hoice 
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items would give important information 
and response idiosyncracy and make for ded үч: 
of а on the part of the subject. E 
ivson and Nichols have recomme 
rectangular distribution of items to нац 
reliable information by requiring a maximum pos- 
sible number of discriminations (5). They also pes 
that Block, inan article which is in press, found 
that “уагіапсе in elevation and Scatter reflects in- 
tersorter response idiosyncracy, but makes little 
if any, contribution to discrim ination among ob- 
jects. ” (5, p. 160) 
However, in both of these res earch designs the 
investigators were interested in reliable descrip- 
tions of social objects rather than personal des- 
cription as in the present study. By combining the 
forced-rectangular and free types of administration 
important information should be gained in idiosyn- 
cratic material while providing reliable information. 
Both types of data are important inthe stidy of sta- 
bilization in and between self-concept and self-rep- 


resentation. 
One of the primary advantages of the use of in- 


tra-individual stability in studies involving Q-me- 
thodology is that it aids in preventing biasing of re- 
sults by external factors. Inthe majority of re- 
search studies involving Q, there is a tendency to 
judge differences between Q-sortresponses under 
different sets of instructions and over long periods 
of time as valid on the assumption that an admnis- 
tration is а ‘true’? representation of the individual’s 
self-concept. If self-sorts of some individuals vary 
widely within one week, differences overa longer 
period of time may be related as much to the time 
interval рег Se 25 to experimental variables intro- 


duced. 
In testi: 


factors are de 
to give à self- 
take the same 


externally determ ined 
‘he individual is requested 
re thathe will be asked to 
sort again within a brief span of time. 
The incongruity between these two sorts is therefore 
an indication of instability in his self-repr esenta- 
tion. À shorter span of time might prove an even 
better indicator of individual 5 tability. As noted 
earlier, Whether this instability is inagreemen t 

ly an indication of an un- 


with self-concept or mere 
successful attempt to distort the self-representa- 


tion must be discovered through other instruments 
such as interviews and projectives. 


Summary 


A Q-sort was со 
concept of identity form: 
balanced design was соп: 
of occupation, social role an 
mensions of autonomy, competence and definiteness. 
A total of 72 items was paired, one item dealing 
with “positive’’ identity while its mate dealt with 
the ‘‘diffuse’’ identity counterpart. This gave 12 
pairs of items in each dimension, ОГ four pairs of 
items in each of the nine combined area-dimensions. 


ng for stability, 
creased. T 
sort, unawa 


nstructed to explore Erikson’s 
ation inadolescence. 


structed covering the areas 
d sex role and the di- 
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A ten interval scale was used for the distribution of 
the items. 

The sort was administered in groups of four to 
juniors іп а metropolitan high school by free- and 
forced-choice methods. Those taking the free-sort 
administration were allowed toplace as many or as 
few Q-sort items in each cell as they desired. 

As a result of correlations (rho) between areas, 
dimensions, and area-dimensions there appeared 
to be no definitive answer as towhichsortwas most 
reliable for our purposes. An intra-individual rank 
correlation found three in each reliability sample 
whose ranking of the nine area-dimensions was be- 
low the critical value at the 5% levelof significance. 
These cases contributed 73% of the intra-individual 
rank order differences equal to or greater than 3 
(in the nine area-dimensions) for the forced group 
and 71% of such differences in the free test-retest 
group. These results indicate that insignificant 
correlations among area-dimensions are largely а 
result of extreme intra-individual variation. 

The Pearson product moment correlation be- 
tween free- and forced-choice inthe intensive sam- 
ple showed correlations in the areas, dimensions 
and area dimensions ranging from .77to.60. These 
correlations show that the free and forced sorts do 
not give strikingly different results. 


FOOTNOTES 
*1. This project was supported by agrantfrom the 
Social Science Research Committee of The U- 
niversity of Chicago. 


2. We are indebted to Mr. John Shlien of the 
Counseling Center, University of Chicago, for 


suggesting this procedure. | 
Boum оь followed by an asterisk 
are those which are below .564, the a ee 
given by Dixon and Massey as the опе-51 ла 
critical value of the rank correlation coeffi 
cientat the 5% level when N is ten (2, p. 261). 
The intra-individual correlation coeffic ie ae 
followed by an asterisk are those below -6 d 
which Dixon and Massey list as the one-Side 
critical value for a rank correlation сое іс іе 
at the five per cent level of s іе nificance whe 
N is nine (2, p. 261). 
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EFFECT OF FAMILIAR BACKGROUND 
MUSIC UPON FILM LEARNING 


JOHN FREEMAN and CHARLES О. NEIDT 
University of Nebraska 


‚ A FRE 
ing the M er expressed point of view regard- 
al films is Pho of background music for education - 
е audience 5 such music should be unfamiliar to 
© film cont о that attention will notbe drawn from 
iS point of ent. Lindgren (5, p. 147) expressed 
“Music 1 view when he said: 
Only where = a film may call attention to itself not 
голе and сі is too good, but also where іі has а 
tor's е з defined melodic line. The ѕрес- 
Poser who ер is drawn to the melody and ће com- 
er ound will dishes to keep his music in the back- 
ai ythm, “Ээ: rather on changes of harmony and 
it acting à use of well-known music is even more 
che LE Анда Ца ир они disadvantage that 
th ich may far associations for the spectator 
s Producer wi ict entirely withthe associations 
Ба, of c ene] d to establish in his film. The 
deplored, жш о for sound films is entirely to 
fi, 15 Concei 
on бана ре that there are many university 
аны Who wo re many smaller commercial pro^ 
tal ude in the uld use film music if there were more 
Sloat lence за АЙ of compositions. Experimen- 
music fue es the use of fa m Шаг or clas- 
ere is į film backgrounds is scant, and what 
mip PE Purpo is inconclusive (4, 9). 
Hw ofer он the present study 
Wit OSitions 2, upon film learning 0 
Wag ш amiliar. background music as contrasted 
: idioter P, Бе otherwise, this study 
Sf the distract о test the hypothesis Фа а miliar 
men film сун from the visual and verbal elements 
~ вла јона Й this purpose, two ехрег” 
Үер th of Subje of a factual film were shown two 
т е infor o © and the subjects were tested 
h mation contained in the film. 


SE 
ем 


ЭРЭР 
ed оғ the Film: А ten-minute color PS 
of Вһезш 


tip keyg», Ol 
lm Ys" Or Categorizing Behavior t. This 
iment. ! 


У 1 
ч а Selected for the exper 
Ь М п because of (һе amount of ішогта” 


"а 
Kansas City, 


was to deter- 
f using familiar 


ene M 
oore, The Calvin Company, 


tional material which it contained, a 
setting of the film was the same ер = 
distracting visual material was avoided. | á 
Selection of the Music: The unfamiliar music was 
selected by the editor! of a commercial film music 
company from their library of recorded film music. 
Four compositions were used іп the unfamiliar film 
version, ‘‘Hurly Burly, ” “Тһе Laughing Cavalier}’ 
‘Playground, ’’ and “Joie de Vivre. '' In editing the 
music for the film, nine excerpts from the four 
compositions were used. Musicalbreaks were 
timed to coincide with natural transitions of the 


film. 
Choice of familiar 


although music was Se 


music was purely arbitrary, 
lected which closely resem- 
bled, in mood and tempo, the music used for the 
unfamiliar music track, Disregarding the familiar- 
ity factor, this music was considered to be the type 
which would be used by film producers. 

positions were chosen: ''Fid- 


The following com 
ше Faddle’’, «Нога Stacatto"', “Нишогеваче”, 


«Flight of the “Anitra’s Рапсе", “П 
Bacio’, three pieces from the ‘Nutcracker бце”, 
and ‘‘Sabre Папсе”. Originally, “Вапсе of the 
Tumblers” from Rimsky-Korsakov's “Snow Maid- 
еп” was used in the familiar music track, but a 
pretest showed that this composition was not famil- 
iar, and it was deleted. The familiar music was 
edited so that the breaks occurredat the same 
points in the film as in the unfam jliar music ver- 


sion. | 
Preparation of the Fin: 


ute tapes containing both v 
pared by using three recor 
voice tape, one playing thi ape a nd the 
third recording both voice а с During the 
dubbing, а minitor system allowed fading the music 

ator was speaking, 


in and out--low when the пагг 
was not speaking. The 


and high when the narrator g. 
same voice track was usedfor both the familiar > 
s two 


ili inal result wa 
liar sound The fina l 
анта sound tra iffering only in the type 


of music used in th 


Bumble Вее”, 


al Tracks: Two ten-min- 
oiceand music were рге” 
playing the 


Missouri. 
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The Test Battery: To determine the extent of 
film learning, a test covering the informational 
material of the film was constructed. On the basis 
of the results from a pretest, twenty-five items 
were selected for the final edition of the film test 
which was to constitute the criterion for the exper- 
iment. The time allowed for responding to these 
twenty-five items was fifteen minutes. 

Because two independent groups of subjects were 
to be used in the experiment, it was felt desirable 
to control other variables presumably related to the 
criterion. The control variables selected for this 
investigation were scores оп a music identification 
test, a music familiarity test, anda vocabulary 
test. The vocabulary test was used to control indi- 
vidual differences in learning aptitude between the 
two groups. 

To obtain measures of the control variable Si, 
music identification and music familiarity, a music 
literacy test was constructed. This test consisted 
of twenty-five short excerpts from musical com- 
positions, including the four unfamiliar pieces and 
the seven familiar pieces used in the two versions 
of the film. The test was constructed so that the 
subjects would make two responses to each musical 
excerpt. First, they would identify the music by 
name or by composer from a four-choice list of re- 
Sponses for each excerpt. Second, they would de- 
signate the music's familiarity as ‘Very Familiar'; 
"Somewhat Familiar", or ‘Unfamiliar’. T hese 
responses would be made as a tape c ontaining the 
the music was played. The time required for both 
Sections of the music literacy test was ten minutes. 

The vocabulary test usedto measure verbal abil- 
ity was a sixty-item unpublished test which had been 
constructed by the experimenter as a sub- 
test for an experimental edition of a graduate apti- 
tude test. The items in this test were of the same- 
opposite type, and the time allowed for responding 
to the sixty items was five minutes. 

The Subjects: The subjects in the experiment 
represented six undergraduate and tw o graduate 
classes at the University of Nebraska. Gro up 1, 
(93 subjects) which saw the familiar music version 
of the film, consisted of two undergraduate educa- 
tional psychology classes, one undergraduate soc- 
iology class, and one graduate educational psychol- 

ogy class. Group I, (94 Subjects) which saw the 
unfamiliar music version of the film, consisted of 
the same number and type of classes, Members of 
the eight classes were randomly assigned to the two 
groups. 

Experimental Procedure: Throughoutthe experi- 
ment, a careful control on physical c Onditions was 

attempted. The same room was used for each of the 
showings, Volume of sound for the film and for the 
music leteracy test was held constant. Verbal in- 
structions for each group меге thesame. The same 
projector, tape recorder andspeaker were used for 
wings. 
uon SOM had assembled, they were given a 
ini test materials used in the in- 
booklet containing the 


vestigation. As soon as the group had completed 
the informational material on the front of the book- 
let, the subjects were told that they were partici- 
pating in a film learning experiment, that they 
would see a ten-minute film, and that they would be 
given fifteen minutes to respond to the items in the 
film test. When the film had been shown and the 
subjects had completed the film test, the music lit- 
eracy test was administered. The music literacy 
test was followed by the five-minute vocabulary test. 


Results 


In Table I are shown the mean scores obtained 
by the two groups of subjects on the criterion var- 
iable and the three control variables used inthe in- 
vestigation. The film test, the music identification 
test, and the vocabulary test were scored one and 
zero for correct and incorrect res ponses. The 
music familiarity test was scored two for a “Уегу 
Familiar” response, one for a Somewhat Famil- 
iar” response, and zero for an ‘Unfamiliar’? re- 
Sponse. Inspection of the data shown in Table I re- 
veals that the unfamiliar music group obtained 
Slightly higher mean scores on the film test, the 
music identification test and the mus ic familiarity 
test thanthe familiar music group. The familiar 
music group, however, obtained the higher mean 
Score on the vocabulary test. 

To determine the Significance of the difference 
between the criterion means of the two groups with 
Scores on the two sections of the music literacy 
test and score on the vocabulary test held constant, 
the analysis of covariance was used, This statisti- 
cal technique involves testing the significance of the 
difference between the criterion means after they 
have been adjusted for individual differences among 
the control variables. Although accomplishing the 
Same result as pairing cases on the basis of the 
control variables, the analysis of covariance has 
the advantage of permitting use of all data and е” 
liminating the laborious pairing procedure, 

The results of the application of the a nalysis of 
covariance to the data obtained from this investiga" 
tion are shown in Table П. The F-value of 14 with 
1 and 182 degrees of freedom is far from signifi 
Cant. The hypothesis, “there is no Significant dif- 
ference between the two film test means with scores 
on the music identification test, music familiarity 


test, and vocabulary test controlled’? was therefore 
not rejected. 


In the use of the analysis of Covariance, the ав” 
Sumption is made that 


the control variables аге 
Significantly related to the criterion, Tothe extent 
to which the control variables are unrelated to the 
criterion, the 


fective. 


analysis of regression 
ble Ш. Since the F7 
degrees of freedom 19 
required at the 1 ре? 
that the multiple cor^ 


| 
| NEIDT 


| ТАВГЕ І 


MEAN SCORES FOR THE CRITERION AND CONTROL OF VARIABLES 


———————————=—==—=—=—=—=—=——=————————————— 


| Mean Score 
| Variable Familiar Unfamiliar Total 
N = 93 М = 94 N= 187 
| ыа LU ЕН 
Film Test (Criterion) 14. 48 14. 60 14.54 
ЇР Music Identification 10. 04 10. 46 10. 25 
| Music Familiarity 21.95 23.93 22.94 
28.08 26.12 27. 40 


Vocabulary 
ns 


TABLE П 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN FILM TEST 


FICANCE OF 
й ONTROL (ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE) 


MEANS WITH C 


—— ee 


Residuals 
Source of Variation Degrees of Freedom Sum of Squares Mean Square F 
Total 183 1, 639. 54 
Within Subgroups 182 1, 638. 24 9.0 ” 
1.30 1.30 


Difference 


ома.“ <-> ы 
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TABLE Ш 


ANALYSIS OF REGRESSION OF THE FILM TEST SCORES AND THE CONTROL VARIABLES 
Do a А Ен а анан нн аланы 


Source of Variation Degrees of Freedom Sum of Squares Mean Squares F 
3-variable regression 3 273.92 93.91 

10. 26 
3-variable residuals 183 1, 628.53 8.90 
Total 186 1,902. 45 


R = У.143893 = .379 


TABLE IV 


MEAN PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES TO DIFFERE 
NT TYPES OF 
IN THE MUSIC LITERACY TEST (187 SUBJECTS) шш 


————Є—Є—Є—Є—Є—Є&—Є{ү——Є—Є&—Є{]%——Є—ЄїЄ—Є—ЄүЄ—________.. 
Type of Music Number of Correct Very Somewhat 
Selections Identification Familiar Familiar 


залилсан шит 
Unfamiliar 4 


Unfamiliar 


5 1 12 87 
Familiar 7 "1 56 30 14 
ic 14 
Other Musi 36 26 38 


36 


relation coefficient, By(x х.х.) of .379, is signif- 
icantly different from zero. Thus the rejection of 
the hypothesis of zero correlationprovides evidence 
that the controls were effective in eliminating indi- 
vidual differences in the characteristics used аз 
controls. 

Analysis of the Tests: Ап item analysis of the 
music literacy test confirmed the judgment of the 
music selectors in designating the music as familiar 
and unfamiliar. It will be seen from Table IV that 
the mean percentage of the 187 subjects correctly 
identifying the four unfamiliar selections was low. 
In addition, the mean percentage of subjects mark- 
ing these four unfamiliar selections as ‘‘Very Fa- 
miliar” was 1 per cent, whereas the mean percen- 
tage of subjects marking them as “Unfamiliar” was 
87 per cent. 

For the seven familiar compositions the mean 
percentage of correct identification was 71 per cent. 
Ninety-five per cent of the subjects correctly iden- 
tified “Flight of the Bumble Вее”, and 94 per cent 
identified ‘‘Sabre Dance’’. The mean perce ntage 
marking these seven familiar compositions as Un- 
familiar” was 14 per cent. | | 

For the other fourteen compositions In the music 
literacy test, percentages of correct за reason 
and indications of familiarity fe 11 between those 0: 
the familiar and unfamiliar selections. | 4 

Reliability coefficients were determined for эн 
film test, the music identification test, the m usic 
familiarity test and the vocabulary test. The' deed 
man-Brown estimates of the reliability wee 
for these tests were as follows: film test, бы : 
music identification test, 0. 71, music pd d 
test, 0,73, and vocabulary test, 0. 84. Itwil? | 
recalled that the film test consisted of twenty-five 
items and required fifteen minutes for ашп 
tion, the music literacy test, twenty-five items ЭР 
ten minutes, and the vocabulary test, sixty = 
and five minutes. Although these ге liability coe 
ficients are not extremely high, the four tests Нэт 
Considered sufficiently reliable for purposes of thi 
Study. 


Discussion 


P А іоп 
The compositions for the familiar music vers} 


of the film were chosen to represent the type of 
Music which is adaptable to motion pictures. | op 
ular tunes were not considered. Since selection 
were made from classical or semi-classical ИУ 
it was not expected that subjects would achieve end 
hundred per cent identification for these composi- 
tions. Itis conceivable that larger differences 2. 
tween the mean film test scores of the two gro E 
Would have resulted if the audiences had been теле 
familiar with the background music chosen for 3 
amiliar music version of the film. F шү p 
Search to determine the degree of music fami мо 
Which will result in significant distraction is sug 
Вевїеа, 
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Another possible explanation of the results of 
this study is that the subjects in both groups were 
relatively unaware of the musical background of the 
film. Several subjects, after the showing, indicat- 
ed that they could not be sure that music accompan- 
ied the film throughout. This finding parallels that 
of Nuckols and Abramson (6) who inves tigated the 
effect of two versions of the film ‘‘We Make Fire’’. 
One version had a continuous musical accom pani- 
ment and the other had music only during introduc- 
tory and final titles. Pupils inthe third, fourth 
and fifth grades were usedas Subjects. No differ- 
ences were found in informational learning or in 
expressed attitudes resulting from the two versions 
of the film. More than half of the pupils who saw 
the ‘‘music’’ version failed to recognize afterward 
that music had accompanied the film throughout. 
Such evidence suggests the desirability of deter- 
mining the relationship between familiarity of back- 
ground music and audience awareness. 

Generalizations drawn from the present study 
are subject to several limitations. The film used 
in the investigation was only ten minutes in length. 
The sample consisted only of university students. 
No attempt was made to evaluate learning outcomes 
other than the acquisition of information. 


Summary 


This study was undertaken to determine the ef- 
fect of using familiar background music in a factual 
film. Two experimental versions of the film, 
“Софюг Categorizing Behavior of Rhesus Monkeys’; 
were prepared and presented to two experimental 
groups. One group of ninety-three subjects saw the 
film with familiar background music. The other 
group of ninety-four subjects saw the film with un- 
familiar background music. Immediately after the 
showings, both groups were given a twenty -five 
item multiple-choice test covering the information- 
al content of the film. Both groups also took a mu- 
sic literacy and a vocabulary test, the results of 
which were used as control variables, When the 
analysis of covariance was applied to the data ob- 
tained from this investigation, no sig nificant dif- 
ference was found between the film test means of 


the two groups. 
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INVOLVING SUBTRACTION 
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Introduction 


The term ‘‘mental arithmetic” as here used ap- 
plies equally well to other similar terms, such as 
“oral arithmetic” and ‘‘computation without pencil 
and paper.” Ina sense, of course, allcomputation 
is mental, 

Mental arithmetic was very popular in the early 
history of our schools, at which time it was justi- 
fied on the basis of faculty psychology or the theory 
of formaldiscipline. When the latter purpose for 
inclusion in the curriculum fell into disrepute, 
mental arithmetic all but disappeared from arith- 
metic textbooks. Lately, it has again begun to re- 
Ceive some attention in the arithmetic program, 
now under a new justification its value in every" 
day living. The renewed interest in this subject is 
also evident in certain recent researches s uc h as 
those of Boulware (1), Hall (3), Petty (4) and Flour- 


noy (2). 


Problem 


The research in mental arithmetic inthe area of 


Subtraction here presented deals withfour questions: 
7 1) To what extent does proficiency in mental а- 
rithmetic depend upon whether the exercises are 
Presented orally to pupils or by means of flash 
Cards? How does such proficiency С ompare with 
that possible when pupils receive the exercises in 
Written form and can use paper and pencils in their 
Calculations ? | 
2) To what degree is proficiency in mental arith- 
metic, when the exercises are рг esented orally, 
dependent upon the factors of $C hool grade, sex, 
s ава intelligence, general arithmetic ac hieve 
ent, and memory span? _ 
1 3) How do thought processes and methods of гиа 
"tion involving mental arithmetic differ among hig 


For a complete description of this research, 


* 
Processes of Pupils Solving Subtraction Exam 
niversity of Pittsburg, 1957). 


see A Study in Menta 
ples, by etty Irene Brown, 


and low achieving pupils? 

4) How do such thought processes and methods 
vary with school grade, sex, intelligence, general 
arithmetic achievement, and memory span level of 
pupils 2 


Procedure 


Inall, more than 1700 pupils in Grades 6 through 
12 from one particular school system were involved 
in this study. Approximately 300 of these pupils 
from Grades 7, 9, and 12 were used in determining 
the reliability of three forms of a 26-item subtrac- 
tion test. The remaining 1400 pupils, approximate- 
ly 200 in each grade from Grade 6 through 12, were 
used in the main study. These pupils were given 
one form of the test orally, another through the use 
of flash cards, and the third in written form. In the 
case of the first form of the test, the pupils were 
given the subtraction exercises orally and required 
to place their answers, calculated mentally, on an- 
swer sheets. The exercises in the second form of 
the test were presented by means of flash cards, 
the pupils again calculating without paper and pencil, 
placing answers on answer sheets. The third form 
was presented as a written test, the pupils being 
able to use paper and pencil in their solutions. The 
subtraction test consisted of 14 exercises involving 
whole numbers, three involving decimals, three 
with fractions, three with denominate numbers, and 
three involving verbal problems. 

The five per cent of the pupils from the seven 
grades who scored highest on the subtraction test 
which was presented orally were in terviewed so 
that their methods of work could be studied. Also, 
the five per cent scoring lowest were similarly in- 
terviewed. The high and low groups were quite ev- 
enly distributed through the sevengrades. Seventy - 
two pupils composed the high achievers and 71 the 


lArithmetic: Proficiency and Thought 
npublished Ph. D. dissertation, 
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low. During the interviews each of the 143 pupils 
was asked to work a minimum of 12 examples oral- 
ly. Four to six additional examples were worked 
with paper and pencil so that a comparison could 
be made with the work designated as mental arith- 
metic. Interview data were recorded not only on 
special sheets designed for this purpose buton tape 
as well. The pupils were unaware of the tape re- 
cordings. 

In addition to the subtraction test presentedin 
the three forms—orally, with flash cards, and 
written, —a specially constructed memory spantest 
was given. This was adapted from the Stanford-Bi- 
net Intelligence Scale, consisting of six levels of 
difficulty. Pupils were requiredto write on answer 
Sheets four to eight digits either as presented or in 


reverse order, depending uponthe levelof difficulty 
of the item. 


Intelligence tests had been givento all pupils in- 
volved in the study. Results from the Stanford A- 
chievement test were available only for pupils in 
Grades 6 through 9. 


Findings 


A. Proficiency in Mental Arithmetic in the Area of 
Subtraction in Relation to the Method of Pre- 
sentation. 

1. Based on central tendencies of scores-- 
Pupils from Grade 6 through 12 scored on 
the average 50. 4 per cent on the test items 
when presented orally and 78.8 per cent 
when presented by means of flash cards. 
Anaverage score of 88.9 was achieved 
when pupils were given the test in written 
form and could compute through the use of 
paper and pencil. Hence, seeing the exer- 
cises through flash cards improvedthe pro- 
ficiency in mental arithmetic by more than 
28 per cent. A further ten per cent im- 
provement was made possible whensome of 
the so-called mentalarithmetic could be 
done on paper. These differences in the 
per cents show that not only do pupils need 
practice in working with arithmetic exer- 
cises without paper and pencil but their 
greatest difficulty seems to lie in the task 
of visualizing numbers presented orally. In 
ordinary life situations, an individual 
finds considerable need for this ability. 

2. Based upon correlations of test scores-- 

The correlations between performance on 
the test presented orally and through flash 
cards was .61. The correlation between 
proficiency in mental arithmetic when the 
exercises Were presentedorally and carry- 
ing on the same calculations by means of 
paper and pencil was .51. The latter cor- 
relation is the lower one probably because 
р il might be proficient in working ex- 
а рари with paper and pencil but less so 
amples Wi а to do the calculations “іп his 
when require 


head. ’’ 

B. Proficiency in Mental Arithmetic Involving 
Subtraction, in Relation to School Grade, Sex, 
Intelligence, Ability in General Arithmetic, and 
Scores of Pupils on a Memory Span Test. 

1. In relation to school grade-- 

Greatest improvement in mental arithme- 

tic took place between the 6thand 7th grades 

and the 7th and 8th grades, Whether this 
reflected a developmental phenomenon or 
could be attributed to the program in arith- 
metic was impossible to determine. 

2. In relation to sex-- 

Boys excelled girls in mental arithmetic. 

This was most evident when the arithmetic 

examples were presented orally rather than 

through flash cards. Girls showed super- 
iority when paper and pencils could be used, 
though the difference was not statistically 
significant. 

3. In relation to general intelligence-- 

No closer relation seemed to exist between 
intelligence and proficiency in mental arith- 
metic than between intelligence and ability 
to calculate with paper and pencil. In gen- 
eral this correlation was . 50. 

In relation to general arithmetic achieve- 

ment-- 

Based upon results in only Grades 6 through 

9, the correlation betweenability in general 

arithmetic and mental arithmetic involving 

oral presentation was .65. Compared with 
the correlation of . 50 between intelligence 

and mentalarithmetic which involved а 

Spread of eight rather thanfour grades, this 

is a high correlation, apparently indicating 

mental arithmetic is mor e dependent upon 


general arithmetic ability than itis upon in- 
telligence. 


5. Inrelation to memory span-- 
Before this study began, it was assumed 
that ability in mental arithmetic was depen- 
dent to a considerable extent upon a person’s 
memory span. However, this expectation 
was not borne out by the results, The cor- 
relation between proficiency in mental а” 
rithmetic involving examples presented 


orally and memory span was found to be 
only . 35. 


C. Thought processes and Methods of Solution, In- 
volving Subtraction, of high as Compared with 
Low Achievers. 

More than 90 per cent of the combined group of 
high and low achievers used the “take-away” meth- 
od of thinking subtraction and the “borrowing’’ pro~ 
cedure when one or more digits in the subtrahend 
exceeded the corresponding digits in the minuend- 
Thus a very few pupils used the additive method of 
thinking, the “саггуіпе”' procedure, or the “со” 
plementary” met od (making use of 10). A few more 


of the high than low achievers used these latte? 
methods. 
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Together with the methods mentioned in the раг- 
agraph above, six additional modes of thinking out 
solutions were found in use. These have been given 
the terms indicated below: 

1. Counting Approach-- 
Example: 29 - 14.... “15, 16, 17; 18,19, 
20; that's 6; then 9 are 15.” This pupil 
counted by groups of three ones. Counting 
tended to proceed by ones or tens. An ex- 
ample of the latter is: 71 - 44....А high a- 
chiever said ‘54, 64, 74, minus 3, the an- 
swer is 27 because there are 3 tens minus 
3.” Counting required too much time and 
many low achievers forgot the amount 
counted before the example was completed. 

2. Right-left Approach-- 

Pupil begins subtracting at right of figures, 
moving to left, from ones to tens to hun- 
dreds, etc. This is the usual method taught 
inschools. This method was generally used 
when pupils were permitted touse paper 
and pencils in solution of examples. Thir- 
ty-seven low and 17 highachievers used this 
approach consistently for all of their work. 

3. Left-to-right Approach-- 

Example: 672 
-458 

A pupil using decomposition or 'borrowing " 
said ча ens 6, 2; 5 from 6, 1; 8 from 12, 
4." Fifty-two high and 16 lowachievers 
used this method. This sequence of thinking 
seems to have the advantage given by Ges- 
taltists for their point of view. The parts 
are seen in relation to the w hole of which 
they are composed. The analytic attack, or 
moving away from the whole, has a a ло 
logical advantage over the synthetic inwhic 


the thinking is toward the whole. In the lat- 
bie hole is often not 


ter type of thinking, the У 
4 sensed by Ше learner. 

. Rounding Approach-- | 
This is а upon the importance of 10 in 
our number system. Rounding involved any 
multiple of 10, 5, or any combination of 10 
апа 5. Two variations of the use of 10 were 
observed: 1) round toa multiple of 10, e.g. 
in 51 - 34....34, 40, re ni m. and 

2) round by a multiple of 10, e & > 5 
eee ad 10, 44; 44 and 7, 51; 17. : 
Rounding by 10 seemed to be the ee 
the two processes for the students. An a d 
vantage in rounding upward or downw 23 

was that the subtrahend or minuend, as the 


beforgotten after the 
case may be, could ђе forg Т 


5 e high and 
first step. Twenty-four hig dure when 


chi this rounding proce 
ievers used thi: гаеп examples 


Solving mentally the $ 
presented to them orally by the observer. 
a. Rounding Downward-- : | 
Example: 35 - 8... . “35 minus СА 
30 minus 3, 27. ” This was usually done 


either by beginning with the exact min- 


uend, е. g., in 35 - 8.... “35 minus 5, 
30; 30 minus 3, 27,’’ or by beginning 
with an approximation of the minuend, e. 
g., in51- 34....50 minus 30, 20; 11 
minus 4, 717.” 
b.  Rounding Upward-- 
Example: 29 - 14.... **14plus 10 plus 5; 
15." Sometimes this was done very 
much like the procedure used by clerks 
in stores in handing back change to cus- 
tomers, e.g., in 51 - 34....‘‘34plus 1, 
35; 35 plus 15, 50; 1,51; 17. " 
c.  Compensatory Rounding-- 

Example: 51 - 34.... “50 minus 30, 20; 
minus 4, 16; plus 1, 17.” In the exam- 
ple 34 - 9, a pupil thought “34 minus 10 
plus 1;25." He explained that he 
thought ‘‘34 take away 10 are 24, but 10 
is 1 too many to take away; therefore, 
the answer would be 1 more than 24, or 


20." 
5. Place-grouping Approach-- 
Example: 6000 - 2249.... “100 minus 49, 51; 


60 minus 22, 38; minus 1, 37; 3751. '' In this 
approach, a pupil dividedlarger numbers in- 
to smaller ones composing them, For exam- 
ple, in 439 - 327, when a pupil thought “39 
minus 27, 12; 4 minus 3, 1; 112,” he broke 
up the 439 into 400 and 39, and 327 into 300 
and 27. Only five high achievers used this 


approach. 
6. Number-relations Approach-- 
Example: 29 - 14.... “two 14's plus 1,29; 


one 14 plus 1, 15.” This method usually u- 
tilized multiplication or division as illustrat- 
ed in this solution for51 - 34.... “three 17's 
minus two 17's; 17.” Only three pupils, high 
achievers, used this procedure. 

The number of instances the 72 high and 71 low 


achievers used the six approaches to subtrac tion 
g the interviews, mentioned and illustrated a- 


durin, 
bove, is given below. 

High Low 
Approach Achievers Achievers Total 
Counting 2 16 18 
Right-to-left 67 71 138 
Left-to-right 52 16 68 
Rounding 24 6 30 
Place-grouping 5 0 5 
Number-relations 3 0 3 


It will be noted that 1) more low achievers used 
counting, 2) more high achievers used the lef t-to- 
right approach and also the rounding approach, and 
3) no low achiever used what has been termed the 
place-grouping and number-relations approaches. 
Summarizing this part of the study, the following 
are some of the easily observed differences in рго- 
cedures between high and low achievers: 

1) High achievers had a greater tendency to use 
a variety of methods. Some used as many as four 
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of the six approaches listed in the table above. The 
difficulty of a subtraction example, such as the ne- 
cessity for ‘“‘borrowing’’, usually determined the 
method of solution. 

2) The last four approaches liste d in the table 
are especially suited to mental arithmetic (solving 
examples without the use of paper and pencil). Four 
times as many instances of the use of these four 
methods appeared among the high as among the low 
achievers. 

3) Many low achievers but few high ones used 
counting as an approach. 

4) Eighteen high achievers but only one low one 
often began solutions to examples the instant the 
first figure of the subtrahendbecame known. This 
practice no doubt was encouraged by the fact that 
each example was presented by the observer only 
once slowly and not repeated. The remaining pupils 
almost without exception said they repeated the 
whole example silently in order to remember it. 

5) There seemed to be noadvantage inthe direc- 
tion the pupils worked, i.e., downward from the 
minuend to the subtrahend or the reverse. About 
the same number of high as low achievers used each 
of the two procedures, though twice ав many worked 
upward as downward. 

The following comments volunteered by the high 
and low achievers are thought-provoking: 

By High Achievers: 

“Ч can't see it, I just remember it. ” 

“Ч see it in my (own) writing. '' 

“In my mind it looks like a book page. '" 

*Numbers appear as on a blackboard. ”” 

“They're right smack in front of me. ” 

“Ч can clearly see figures іп my mind. '' 

“Апу па that follows a pattern is easy to do. '' 

“Ч always had good teachers. '' 

“I read the sports page all the time and figure 
team and player averages in my head. '' 

“It’s funny that І can get them, because I never 
really liked arithmetic. '' 

By Low Achievers: 

*tNumbers won't stay. '' 

**Can't remember, '' 

“Hard to see it in my ши.” 

“Сап'і remember figures. ’’ 

**Can't remember figures by hearing the m only 
once. "' 

“It just doesn't stick in my mind. '' 

“Туе never liked arithmetic since the fifth grade?’ 

“Ч didn't try 'cause I didn't care. " 

“4 fall behind trying to find an easy мау.” 

“т didn’t have enough time. ”’ 

«We always moved from one school district to 
other, '' 
- «Math isn’t my line. I like music. " 
The comments above seem to point to other pos- 
sible characteristics of high achievers compared 
i ones: 
ure seem to visualize better. 
to remember longer. 
2) They 526 iations or something inherent 
3) Through associati 


in their brain structure, stimuli became more in- 
tense or vivid for them. : 

4) They are more highly motivated, tend to enjoy 
their work. 

D. Thought Processes and Methods of Solving Sub- 
traction Examples in Relation to the Factors of 
School Grade, Sex, Intelligence, Ability inGen- 
eral Arithmetic, and Scores of Pupils on a 
Memory Span Test. 

1. In relation to school grade: Older р upils 
tended to use a greater variety of methods 
of work, to choose a method more арргор” 
riate to the type of example for which solu- 
tion was to be found. 

2. In relation to sex: Thoughamong the 143 
high and low achievers (72 high and 71 low), 

13 were girls and 70 boys, it is noteworthy 

that among the high achievers 61.1 per cent 

were boys and 38.9 per cent girls, Thirteen 
per cent of the boys varied their general 
methods (decomposition, carrying, etc.) to 
suit the type of subtraction example or type 
of presentation (oral, flash card, etc. ); on- 
ly seven per cent of the girlsdid so. Sixty- 
six per cent of the boys but only forty per 
cent of the girls varied their approaches 

(such as left-to-right, rounding, etc.) 

In relation to general intelligence: The av^ 

erage intelligence quotient of the high а” 

chievers was 115. 4 and that of the low 

group 99.9, The average of all of the pu- 
pils in the study was 105. The average of 
the low achievers would have been lower but 
for the fact that no one was selected for іп” 
terviewing whose IQ fell below 90. This 
decision was made because it seemed de~ 
sirable to study achievers whose poor рег” 
formance toa large degree might be attri- 
butable to their ineffective methods of work 
rather than to their low intelligence. 
Further study of the pupils revealed that 
the average IQ of those who used methods 
especially suited to mental arithmetic" 
left-to-right, rounding, place-grouping, 
and number-relations approaches -- was 

117. The mean of those who failed to use 

such methods was 107. Intelligence thus 

seems to have been an important factor in 
thought processes. 

In relation to general arithmetic achieve" 

ment: In Grades 6 through 9 in which this 

factor was studied, the average arithmetic 
grade score, based upon the arithmetic 
section of the Stanford Achievement test, of 
the high achievers was 9.4, That of the 
low group was 6.6. Itis clear, therefore, 
that general arithmetic ability is a factor 

in mental arithmetic. Further evidence 15 

the fact that the mean arithmetic score of 

those who used two or more methods 197 

thinking subtraction depending uponthe 

need and ease of solution was 9.2, that of 


в. tions, 
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Eme who clung consistently to one method, 

5. Inrelation to memory span: Based upon а 
memory for digits test, having a range of 
possible scores from 0 to six levels, the 
mean level of the high achievers was 5.3, 
that of the low performers 4.1. Themean 
for those pupils who used two or more me- 
thods of solving the subtraction exam p les 
was 5.1; the mean of those who used only 
one basic method was 4.2. Thus, even 
though the correlationbetweenmemory Span 
and mental arithmetic was found to be only 
. 35 (mentioned earlier), the highest achiev- 
ers in mental arithmetic appeared to Sur- 
pass also in memory span. 


Conclusions 


Some of the more importantconclusions that may 
be drawn from this study are the following: 

General Conclusions. 

1. Mental arithmetic, which in this 5 tudy has 
been referred to as the mental or thought 
processes pupils engage in when attempting 
to solve arithmetic examples ог problems 
without the use of paper and pencils, 15 fa- 
cilitated by means of flashcard presentation 
as over against oral presentation. Also, 
pupils in Grades 6 through 12сап more 
readily solve subtraction е хатр les when 
they have an opportunity toregister their 
thought processes or work on paper With a 
pencil, In this study, pupils SC ored 50. 4 
per cent оп а subtraction test presented with 
flash cards, and 88.9 per cent when paper 
and pencils were used. 

2. After the eighth grade 
gain in ability to solve subtra 
without paper and pencil. 

3. Boys excelled girls in me 
though girls were at least as good as boys 
when paper and pencil use was permitted. _ 

4. A correlation of . 50 was found between abil 
ity in mental arithmetic and intelligence; 
and a correlation of . 65 between the former 
and general arithmetic achievement as mea 
Sured by the Stanford Achievement test. 

5. A low correlation of .35 was found between 
memory span for digits and mental агійшет 
tic. This finding was contrary to expec 


Conclusions Based Upon a Study ої High and 

Low Achievers in Mental Arithmetic. - ёй 

1. Моге {һап 90 рег cent of the combined ~ 
groups of pupils used the “take-away a 
thod of thinking subtraction and also the 


there was only а small 
ction examples 


ntalarithmetic 


: composition or ‘‘borrowing”’ даб зге 
: In additi Эс 
ddition to the ‘takeaway, ^ «carry- 


methods and the *tporrowing" H 
ing” procedures, use was 2150 made per 
additional thought processes that have 


labelled as Counting, Right-to-left Approach, 
Left-to-right Approach, Rounding, Place- 
Grouping, and Number-relations Approach. 
The last four approaches, particularly, 
seem to be associated with mental arithme- 
tic. 

3. Low achievers tended to use counting and 
the prevalent right-to-left appr oach which 
is stressed in most schools. Highachievers 
tended to employ the left-to-right approach, 
rounding, place-grouping, and number-re- 
lations approach. 

4. High achievers tended to use а greater var- 
iety of thought processes in mentally carry- 
ing on subtraction, ostensibly to fit the na- 
ture or difficulty of the subtraction problem. 
Poor achievers were inclined to sta y with 
one basic method. 

5. Many more high than low ac hievers began 
mentally solving the subtraction example 
when the first figure of the subtrahend was 
heard during the oral presentation. This of 
course implies that use was being made of 
the left-to-right approach. 

6. In the solution of examples, rounding num- 
bers which characterized particularly the 
work of high achievers, was Carr ied on 
either by rounding downward from the min- 
џепа to the subtrahend ог the reverse. 
Twice as many rounded upward. However, 
no advantage Was observed in the one or the 
other of these two directions of work. 


Implications 


The implications that probably might be drawn 
from these findings are: 

1) Since high achievers in mental arithmetic use 
methods of work usually not employed by low a- 
chievers, there probably are advantages in these 
methods. To the extent that poor achievers can un- 
derstand and employ these methods, it would seem 
desirable that they be encouraged to use these pro- 
cesses. 

2) Most schools do not seem to teach the thought 
processes especially suited to mental arithm etic, 
such as the left-to-right approach, Perhaps we 
should not leave to the accident of pupil resource- 
fulness or initiative the acquisition of these methods 
of work. Instead, we probably should provide for 
them in the arithmetic program. 

3) Though the pupil's maturity, sex, intelligence, 
and general arithmetic achievement are particular- 
ly associated with facility with mental arithmetic 
in subtraction, it is possible thatgood teaching may 
at least in part compensate for the operation of 


these factors. 
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SEX DIFFERENCES AMONG 
HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


PAIRLEE J. STINSON, St. Louis University 
MILDRED M. MORRISON, Maplewood, Missouri 


MUCH CRITICISM is currently being made of the 
content of our high school curricula. Many new and 
Sometimes unrealistic demands have been made of 
US teachers and administrators. These and other 

Sputnik-oriented’’ problems have made the job of 
the high school counselor very difficult, but chal- 
lenging. The counselor now, more than ever before, 
must be effective in guiding and directing young 
People to equip themselves to cope and deal intelli- 
ү with the problems of the so-called scientific 

е. 

The fundamental objective of с ounse lors is to 
help students develop and grow intellectually, 507 
cially and emotionally to their maximum capac ity. 


If this objective is to be realized, individual differ- 
ences among students must be identified and ana- 
r. Each student 


lyzed early in the high school caree 
Should be directed in the light of his particular pat- 
tern of interests, abilities, andpersonality charac- 
teristics, The counselor must be able to predict 
With a high degree of accuracy whether astudent 
Will be able to succeed, і.е., perform effectively 
and be happy in a particular ac ademic program, 
Profession or vocation. 
а predictions dema 
ina ements and a more compre 
ng of the significance of these me 
ae has been done to improve exis 
айлд predictions about high schoo 
fro rent techniques and procedure 
m satisfactory. 
а: he measurement problems in the high schools 
Te many and varied. One of the most difficult 
даная facing the high school counselor 15 СОП” 
with ae with selecting tests that will provide him 
fo h the maximum amount of valid and reliable іп- 
ee about his students at the minimum а- 
зү. of cost, time for administration, and com 
ана of interpretation. Also the selected tests 
бча be amenable to effective utilization by Yo) 
Y; апа other school personnel Who have had li Я 
DO Special training іп the field of measure 
1S Study is concerned with one approach to the 


test- 
9St-selection problem. 


nd more concise mea- 
hensive un derstand- 
asurements. 
ting methods of 
1 students, but 
s are still far 


Description of Tests 


The problem of this study is to investigate the Re- 
lationship of the subtests of the Differential Aptitude 
Tests (hereafter referred to as the DAT) and the 
Cooperative English, C2 (hereafter referred to as 
the Coop. Reading) to grade point average andto an 
abbreviated form of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Scale (hereafter referred to as the WAIS). TheDAT 
consists of the following eight subtests: 1) Ver- 
bal Reasoning, 2) Numerical Ability, 3) Abst ract 
Reasoning, 4) Space Relations, 5) Mechanical Rea- 
soning, 6) Clerical Speed and Accuracy, 7) Spelling 
and 8) Sentences. The latter two comprise the 
Language Usage section of the battery and are con- 
sidered to be more nearly achie vement tests than 
any of the others. The first three tests, according 
to the authors (1), measure those functions which 
are associated with generalintelligence. Space Ке- 
lations and Mechanical Reasoning measure the abil- 
ity to visualize and manipulate three dimensions in 
a two-dimensional surface and to recognize physi- 
cal forces and principles. Clerical Speed and Ac- 
curacy measures the ability accurately and rapidly 
to perceive and respond to detail. 

The Coop. Reading, C2 measures three aspects 
of reading: vocabulary knowledge, speed of reading, 
and level of comprehension. In additionto these 
specific Scores, it yields a total weighted score. 
The C2 form of the test was selected because it is 
designed for use at the college level and with junior 
and senior high school students, particularly those 
who are somewhat advanced. 


Hypotheses to be Tested 


The investigators had made certain hypotheses 
about the relationships between the variables, and 
purposed, on the basis of theirfindings, to recom- 
mend a very brief battery of tests which would ac- 
complish the same purpose as the rather lengthy 
one. They were further interested in studying Sex 
differences that might exist among seniors їп а ra- 
ther typical high school. The principal hypotheses 
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to be evaluated in this investigation are as follows: 

1. Verbal Reasoning, Numerical Ability, and 
Abstract Reasoning correlate more highly than other 
DAT subtests with general intelligence as evidenced 
by abbreviated WAIS scores. 

2. Spelling, Sentences, and Verbal Reasoning 
correlate highly with grade point averages. 

3. Reading comprehension correlates higher 
than any of the DAT subtests or total reading with 
WAIS IQ and grade point average. 

4. Significant sex differences exist between 
scores on Verbal Reasoning (higher for girls), 
Space Relations (higher for boys), Mechanical Com- 
prehension (higher for boys), andboth Language Us- 
age tests (higher for girls). In other words, it was 
hypothesized that the girls would score significant- 
ly higher on the verbal tests andthe boys would per- 
form better on some of the non-verbalor manipula- 
tive tests. 


Method 


The subjects of the study consist of 36 boys and 
33 girls chosen at random from the senior class at 
the Maplewood-Richmond Heights Senior High 
School in Maplewood, Missouri. The ages of the 
subjects range from 16 years 8 months to 19 years 
for boys with a mean of 17 years 5 months; and 
from 16 years 5 months to 18 years 10 months for 
the girls with a mean age of 17 years 3 months. 
The DAT (Form A) and the Coop. Reading (Form Z) 
were administered to the subjects as a group in the 
fall of 1957. Each subject was then given ап abbre- 
viated form of the WAIS duringa six week period 
following the group testing. 

Research with short forms of the WAIS (2) indi- 
cate that valid measures of intelligence may be ob- 
tained by using well-selected subtests. The short 
form used in this study consisted of the follow ing 
three verbal and three performance subtests: Infor- 
mation, Similarities, Vocabulary, Digit S ymbol, 
Picture Completion, and Block Design. The total 
10 was obtained by the standard procedure. 

The grade point average for eachstudent was 
computed by assigning numerical weights to the lat- 
ter grades; thus, A+ = 12, А = 11, A- = 10,--D- =1, 
апа Е = 0. The grade point average was based upon 
the accumulation of grades in all courses taken dur- 
ing the first three years of high school. 

Correlational analysis was used to establish the 
relationships between the variables. The DAT and 
Coop. Reading were considered predictor variables 
and the WAIS and grade point average were the cri- 
terion variables. Pearson product-moment coeffi- 

cients of correlation were calculated to estimate the 
relationship of each subtest of the DAT and Coop. 
Reading to WAIS IQ and grade point average. The 

r-all correlations among the variables were ob- 
аа ру using the Fisher z-transform ation tech- 
«nne d The t-test was usedto determine the sig- 
ni ЕКІДЕ of the difference between the means of the 


two sexes on each variable. 


Presentation and Discussion of Results 


The correlations of the two criterion variables 
with each of the predictor variables are presented 
in TableI. The following general conclusions may 
be drawn from the results and evidence reported in 
this Table: 

1. The relationship between the test variables 
and IQ is consistently higher for both sexes than the 
relationship between the test variables and grade 
point average. This suggests thatfactors other than 
those being measured by the test variables are ор- 
erating in determining grades. 

2. The WAIS and Coop. Reading correlate more 
highly with grade point average than any other single 
variable. This does not preclude that a selected 
weighted battery might not produce a higher rela- 
tionship. 

3. The relationships are consistently higher for 
boys except in three instances. Three of the DAT 
tests (Verbal Reasoning, Abstract Reasoning, and 
Space Relations) correlate higher with both WAIS 
and grade point average for girls than for boys. In 
general it might be said that girls are not as pre- 
dictable as boys in this particular sample of the sen- 
ior high school population. One might offer several 
explanations for this, but it is bey ond the scope of 
this paper to do 50. Undoubtedly, this is indicative 
of a difference in the manner of grading between 
boys and girls. Also, this does not indicate that 
grades in specific courses might not be more ac- 
curately predicted for girls than for boys using 
these same predictor variables. 

4. The total reading scorecorrelates.86 (boys), 
.84 (girls), and .85 (both sexes) with the WAIS. 
These are the highest correlations obtained in the 
entire study. As was previously noted, the reading 
comprehension score, with the exception of the WAIS, 
correlates higher withgrade point average than 
any of the other tests. These two findings suggest 
that the Coop. Reading test is the best Single test 
in the battery for a counselor to use in estimating 
a student's general level of intelligence and in pre- 
dicting general academic Success, The total score, 
which reflects vocabulary knowledge, speed of read- 
ing, and level of comprehension, seems to be very 
highly related to general intelligence, Further, the 
relationship is the same for both sexes. The сот” 
prehension score appears tobe better than the total 
score in predicting grade point average, and this 
relationship is higher for boys than for girls. 

The means and standard deviations of each 
test variable and grade point average for boys and 
girls separately are shown in Table П. 

Percentile ranks are indicated for the mean 
Scores of each DAT and Coop. Reading test. The 
DAT percentiles are based on norms for twelfth 
grade boys and for twelfth grade girls respectively- 
The Coop. Reading percentiles are based on enter 
ing college freshmen norms. А 

It is readily noted that the теап 19 for boys 38 
110. 94 and for the girls is 107. 00. Although this 
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TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS OF WAIS AND GRADE POINT AVERAGE WITH DAT AND 
COOP, READING FOR BOYS AND GIRLS SEPARATELY 


Test WAIS . Grade Point Average __ 
Variables Boys Girls Ave. * Boys Girls Ave. * 
DAT 
Verbal .65 „10 ‚68 .39 .49 .45 
Numerical ‚64 .50 ‚58 . 62 .46 .55 
Abstract .52 .69 . 61 .30 .87 .34 
Брасе 263 268 266 .42 .53 248 
Mechanical .70 .44 .61 .49 .36 ‚50 
Clerical .37 .81 .35 -37 . 30 .34 
БреПіпе 2901 .32 . 42 .53 .32 .43 
Sentences 13 ‚54 ‚64 . 68 ‚45 258 
Нь т ‚10 ЕЛ 40 а al 
Speed ‚85 ‚82 284 267 ‚51 60 
Comprehension .85 .15 .80 ‚13 .57 .66 
Total . 86 .84 .85 .64 ‚55 . 60 
‚14 .63 .69 


ion technique. 
*Computed using Fisher's z-transformation techniq 
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TABLE П 


MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, PERCENTILES}, AND T-TEST DATA FOR THE VARIABLES 


Вык = 36) (Мана = 33) 
M SD %ile M SD Пе ^ Between 
Means 
Verbal 31.20 13.15 60 28.5 10.10 53 2.70 1 
Numerical 26.20 14.55 60 20.1 9. 43 57 6.10 2. 08* 
Abstract 37.70 13.53 74 34.9 7.97 65 2.80 1. 06 
Space 64.13 25.13 60 53.3 21.38 65 10. 83 1. 90 
Mechanical 48. 08 9.55 51 29.1 12.31 55 18.98 т. 12*** 
Clerical 52. 08 11. 03 31 61.1 13. 07 42 9. 02 3.08** 
Spelling 53.11 23.14 50 62.6 9. 39 38 9. 49 2.26* 
Sentences 35.14 18. 09 42 40.7 13.71 30 5.56 1.45 
Coop. Reading 
Vocabulary 51. 16 8.60 27 41.1 7.21 15 4. 06 2.13 
Speed 55.25 12,94 35 52.8 10.04 28 2.45 1 
Comprehension 57.55 9.45 49 54.1 6.16 36 3.45 1.81 
То{а1 54. 72 10.41 38 51.2 7.73 24 3.51 1. 60 
WAIS 110. 94 11.61 107. 00 8.75 3.94 1.60 
G. P. A, 6. 45 2.45 7.48 1.82 1. 03 1. 99* 


f Norms for DAT percentiles are 12th grade boys and girls respectively, 
f Norms for Coop. Reading percentiles are entering college freshmen, 

* Significant at the . 05 level of Confidence, 

жж Significant at the . 01 level of confidence, 


жж Significant at the . 001 level of confidence, 
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difference is not statistically significant it may, to 
Some extent, account for the higher means for boys 
On most of the other test variables. Only on Cleri- 
Cal, Spelling, and Sentences do the girls have a 
higher mean (based on raw scores) than do the boys. 
When considering percentile ranks of the mean 
Scores, the girls exceed theboys only on Space, 
Mechanical, and Clerical. 

It appears that these boys and girls as a group 
Compare quite favorably with high school seniors 
throughout the country on all DAT subjects except 
Clerical, Spelling, and Sentences. The latter two 
tests. as previously mentioned, are considered to 
be achievement tests. The relatively low percentile 
Scores on the clerical test may reflect general back- 
ground training where emphasis has been placed up- 
оп accuracy rather than speed. The relatively low 
percentiles on Coop. Reading do not adequately re- 
flect reading competency since they are based on 
entering college freshmen. norms. On the basis of 
the norm data provided in the manual (4), one might 
infer that the reading scores for the boys are aver- 
age, but the girls probably do notread as wellas 
the average high school senior. 

It was hypothesized that significant differ ences 
Would exist between the two sexes on various tests. 
These hypotheses were evaluated by using the t-test 
technique. Table II presents the t-values and their 
levels of significance. It is immediately apparent 
that most of the hypotheses regarding sex differen- 
ces had to be rejected. Only on Mechanical and 
Spelling were there significant differences in the 
direction that was anticipated by the investigators. 
Boys demonstrate much more mechanical knowledge 
than girls. Girls, on the other hand, spell signifi- 
cantly better than the boys, although they do not 
Compare as well as boys on national norms. 

It was further hypothesized that the girls would 
evidence more capacity in reading skills than p" 
boys. This hypothesis also had to be rejected. 25 
а matter of fact, the boys’ mean scores are Шер 
оп all four aspects of reading, although the differ 
ence is significant only on vocabulary know eom 
Of course, it must be constantly kept in mind t 
differences in intelligence (although not significant) 
might, in part, account for some ofthe variation in 
the other test scores. i 

Perhaps one of the most significant results о 
the study is revealed in the comparison of grade 
Point averages for the two sexes. The girls obtain 


ed Significantly higher grades than the boys. 

15 8 і in this study 
Mean grad i verage for the girls in thi 
grade point averag 8? mean 


is between a B and a B- Ч 
Бтаде point average is between а С+ апа а B-. In 
View of the fact that results indicate that the boys 
in the study are somewhat brighter and they ай 
Strate Slightly better capacity on most of tlie ы еі 
tude tests, it would seem that they should get hat 
Егадев than the girls. This again 5 uggests. tare 
Many ‘non-intellectual’’ factors operate in ылаң 
Mining success in academic situations. Undoul ын 
ly some of these *«non-intellectual'' factors тів 


include such things as generalattitude toward 
School and the learning environment, study habits, 
interests, drive and motivation, home and family 
relationships, general health, and interpersonalre- 
lationships. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The purpose of this study was to investigate the 
relationship of general intelligence (WAIS) and 
grade point average to the subtests of the DAT and 
Coop. Reading, and to determine sex differences 
that might exist between mean test scores for a 
sample of high school seniors. Correlational an- 
alysis and t-test results evoked thefollowing major 
conclusions: 

1. The WAIS correlated higher between the test 
variables than did grade point average. 

2. The correlations for boys were higher than 
the corresponding correlations for girls in most 
instances. 

3. The highest relationships were found to be 

between each component of the Coop. Reading and 
the WAIS. The Coop. Reading correlated higher 
with both WAIS and grade point average than did the 
DAT. 
4. The sample of subjects compared quite fa- 
vorably with other high school seniors throughout 
the country except in Clerical, Spelling, Sentences, 
and, perhaps, reading skills. 

5. Significant sex differences were found be- 
tween mean scores on Numerical Reasoning (higher 
for boys), Mechanical Reasoning (higher for boys), 
Clerican Speed and Accuracy (higher for girls), 
Spelling (higher for girls), Coop. Reading, vocab- 
ulary (higher for boys), and grade point average 
(higher for girls). 

It was suggested that, if a counselor wanted to 
use a minimum of tests, the Coop. Reading would 
supply him with the maximum amount of informa- 
tion about his students. The total reading score 
correlates about .85 (average for both sexes) with 
general intelligence. The comprehension score 
seems to be the highest predictor ofgrade point av- 
erages(. 66 for both sexes). It, as well as the other 
tests, seems to predict ac adem ic success or be- 
havior for boys much better than for girls. This 
lead the investigators to wonder, ““Аге Women Un- 


predictable ?”’ 
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THE PRESENT STUDY is part of a broad and 
Continuing program of research on graduate student 
Selection at Rutgers University. Although this pa- 
Per concerns the Department of Applied and Mathe- 
matical Statistics, several other departments are 
also cooperating, namely the departments of English 
and Chemistry and the schools of Engi neering and 
Agriculture. These results will be presen ted in 
forthcoming articles upon their completion. 

_ The Department of Applied and Mechanical Sta- 
tistics offers courses leading to the Master of Sci- 
ence degree for part-time evening students employ- 
ed in local industry. Most of these students have 
returned to academic study after a lapse of several 
years, For this reason, it wasfelt undergraduate 
£rades did not have the predictive significance they 
Would have for recent graduates and another predic- 
tor was desired, preferably in the form of a con- 
Venient test, A total of 150 students enrolled in 
Courses given by this department were tested and 
Complete data for this study were finally obtained 
Íor 56 of these students. This constituted the ex- 
Perimental group, all of whom had been acceP te 


for graduate study. 

Three predictors of success Were used, namely, 
Undergraduate grade averages and two tests of The 
Psychological Corporation, restricted touse in 
Забава student selection, the Miller Analogie 5 

est (1) and the newer Doppelt Mathe matical Неа- 
Soning Test (2).2 Three criteria of suc cess were 
amployed. They consisted of £T a duate grades, ап 
Cademic competence rating, and а job-effec ti у е” 
ness rating. Further description of the predictors 
nd Criteria is given in the later sections of the аг” 
icle. In summary, three types of data were gath- 


aus d : D Do і ts administered 
iue. ppelt and Miller tes d 
E the regular classroom period, 2) undergrad 
© and graduate grade averages and 3) ran я ngs 
У instructors of academic competence апа job e 


€Ctiveness. 


* н 
Footnotes will be found at the end of the article. 


Predictors 


The Miller and Doppelt tests consist of 100 and 
of 50 multiple-choice items respectively and employ 
a fifty-minute time limit. Both tests deal with the 
student's ability to discern relationships in items 
presented in the form of analogies. The Miller test 
deals with a wide variety of subject-matters and de- 
pends largely on the student's supply of factual in- 
formation. The Doppelt test, notyetas widely em- 
ployed, is designed to test the student's understand- 
ing of elementary mathematical concepts. Ability 
to utilize these commonly known concepts tests the 
student's mathematical reasoning ability. Thus it 
was felt that this instrument might prove to be an 
effective predictor for students of statistics. 

The cumulative average for all undergraduate 
courses for each individual was available for use in 
this study. This score is based on the average of 
course grades weighted by number of credit-hours 
where the course grade is expressedby the number 
1 for a grade of “А”, 2 for “В”, 3 for “С”, 4 for 
ар” and 5 for a grade of “Е”, Inthe study the 
relations between pairs of these predictors were 
computed. Correlation between Miller and Doppelt 
was .40 while that between undergraduate grades 
and either of the tests was near zero. In explana- 
tion of the rather startling lack of correlation with 
the undergraduate averages, it was felt that the di- 
versity of standards among different institutions 
was probably an important factor. In addition, it 
is probable that a number of bright students did not 
do well when they were undergraduates for lack of 


motivation. 


cor 


Criteria for Success 


Graduate averages Were computed in the same 
manner 25 undergraduate averages. 
No attempt was made to define ‘‘academic com- 
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TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF RANKINGS FOR EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 


Number of Students Receiving 


Number of Rankings Indicated Number of Rankings 

10 

2 9 

3 14 

4 11 

5 9 

6 3 

Total 56 


TABLE П 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PREDICTORS AND CRITERIA* 


eee 


Graduate 


Academic 
Averages Job 


Rating R 


Miller 


.26 .25 25 

Doppelt .32 .44 .91 

Undergraduate Average .24 .18 .22 

Miller and Doppelt .35 .45 .32 

Doppelt and Undergraduate Average .41 .48 38 
тон, ENS and Undergraduate 

.43 .50 4 


* All correlations are product-moment, 


SCHWARTZ - CLARK 


petence’’ or ‘job effectiveness” beyond the infor- 
mation suggested by their labels and instruc tions 
for ranking supplied by the instructions. Judgment 
of academic competence was based ез sentially on 
conventional standards of classroom performance 
whereas the principle basis for judging a student's 
effectiveness on the job was his ability to transfer 
principles and knowledge asquired inthe classroom 
to problems faced in the industrialsetting. Students 
were required, as part of their courses, to submit 
term papers indicating such application. 

The instructions for ranking were as follows: 

“The attached list of students includes the names 
of those currently enrolled in courses in Applied 
and Mathematical Statistics. Will you please help 
us by ranking your students as follows: 

1. Underline the names of all students you have 
had in class. If you don’t recall the student well е- 
nough to have confidence in your judgm ent, also 
Place a question mark beside the name. 

2. Rank the students by quartiles in each of the 
two categories A and B on the attached sheet by 
writing one-fourth of the names underlined in each 
box on the accompanying sheet. (It is sugges ted 
you first pick the students you W ish to rank at the 
extremes. ) | 

A. Your estimate of the student’s academic 

competence. 

В. Your estimate of the stude 

as a quality control enginee 
бог. a | а 

Thus a quartile ranking by each of the eight ар 
Structors іп the department was prepared for eac 
of the two criterion measures. А score of 1 bag 
assigned to students ranked in the upper quartile, а 
for the second quartile, 3 for the third quartile an 
4 for the lowest quartile. The number of та 
рег student varied, of course, and the aver n 
the ranks to one decimal point was used. In the 
treatment of data, individuals with less than four 
ratings were differentiated from those with four or 
more ratings. However, in the analysis of these 
data the dichotomy was abandoned since no relia А 
difference between the two groups W as found, an 
these data were therefore combined. н 

Reasonable precautions were taken regarding 
experimental controls. Each instructor worki ng 
independently ranked his group without reference to 
Scores on any of the remaining Va? iables. E. 
COurse each rater had information about the grade 


nt's effectiveness 
r or administra- 


he gave the student and perhaps grades they receiv- 
ed in other courses. Correlation between graduate 
grades and academic rating was . 79; between grad- 
uate grades and job rating was . 61. 


Analysis of Data 


Machine computation was availablefor computa- 
tion and a multiple correlation of predictors with 
the criteria. The results are shown in Table II. 

The Miller test is seen to be ineffectualas a 
predictor for this particular group of students. The 
Doppelt test was the best single predictor as m e a- 
sured by any of the three criteria and particularly 
as measured against the academic rating. 

The combination of all predictors addedvery lit- 
tle to the total correlation. None of the correlations 
is high enough to give strong confidence inany of the 
predictors. It is suspected that one important rea- 
son for this is the previously mentioned gap in the 
academic career of most of the group Their suc- 
cess appears to be governed more by motivation 
than by the factors tested. It was felt, however, 
that the Doppelt test could serveasa useful screen- 
ing device. Examination of scatter-diagrams sug- 
gested that a score of 30 уаз а геа sonable cut -off 


point. 


FOOTNOTES 


*1. The writers wish to express their appreciation 
to Deans Marion А. Johnson and John L. Swink 
and Professor Ellis Ott, all of Rutgers, for 
helping to make this research possible; also to 
the Psychological Corporation for making a- 
vailable without charge the Doppelt Mathemati- 
cal Reasoning Test. 

2. While time schedules could not be arranged to 
include the widely used Graduate Record Ex- 
amination, its eventual inclusion in this battery 
as well as batteries for the other groupsis 


planned. 
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This paper represents a study of student accept- 
ance and rejection within a particular school situa- 
tion as related to the length of time the students at- 
tended school together. 

The author, whowasa core teacher in a labora- 
tory school, felt that something was amiss inhis par- 
ticular section of core. His class appeared to be 
split into two groups. As he studied the situation 
over anextended period of time there appeared to be 
some relationship between these groups and the length 
of time the students had attended school together, 
There seemed tobe, on the one hand, a group which 
was composed primarily of those students who had 
attended that school together since kindergartenor 
early elementary school. On the other hand there 
seemed to be another group, less well defined, which 
was composed primarily of students who had entered 
this particular school at the ninth grade level, and 
who had not necessarily attended elementary school 
with those other students who also enteredat that time. 

The purpose of this study was to determine if 
there was any difference between the extent to which 
members of these two groups were (a) accepted or 
rejected, (b) pointed оц ав being members of power 
factions, and (c) pointed out as isolates. 


The Procedure 


This school had a maintained enrollment of ap- 
proximately 500 students from kindergarten through 
twelfth. In grades one through eight there was 
one section of 30 students each, butfrom nine through 
twelve there were two sections that size for each 
grade level. Because the number of students was 
doubled at the ninth grade level, each upcom ing 

eighth grade was split into two groups of 15 students 
each, and ап additional 15 students from other local 
or outlying schools were added to these groups to make 
two sections of 30 each. | 

For the purpose of this study those students who 


oy 


* The author is indebted to Dr. Bernard Corman, M 
sity of Florida, for their assistance throughout th. 


had attended the elementary grades at this particu" 
lar school were considered “oldtimers.” Those who 
entered at the ninthgrade or later were considered 
“newcomers, ” 

In order to collect data for the study the author 
devised a simple sociometric-type questionnaire 
This was administered to five of the eight core 
sections ingrades nine through twelve. There Were 
141 students involved, 63 “oldtimers” and 78 пеў” 
comers.” The questionnaire was as follows: 


1. Listherethe two persons you would prefer to 


Sit between in core. 

List here any persons you would prefer not to 
sit with in core. 

3. List here the two persons you would select to 

be on acommittee studying some unit incore Ў? 
you. 

List here any persons you would prefer not £O 
Work with on a core committee. ” 
5, Ро youfeel that thereare any “power factions 

in your core class? (Small groups whose n 
mary aim is to get their own way.) If so, WOU 
you list them below. $ 

List here any persons you feel are 150 late 
(neglected, ignored, not a part of the group) 


2. 


Questions one and three were the only ones d 
Students were requiredtoanswer. It was explaine Ж 
that numbers two, four, five, andsix did not neces, 
Sarily have to be completed unless the students fe 
that way about some particular person. 

If a student’s name was listed in respon?” te 
question one or three, this was assumed to indicat? 
Some degree of acceptance. Ifa student's name Ў”, 
listed in response to question био ог four, this 927, 
assumed to indicate rejection to some degree. с“ 
ther, itwas assumed that question five indicated Pon 
ognition of extreme acceptance within the situati Я 
and question six recognition of extreme reject 


зе Ю 


ichigan State University, and Dr. Arthur Combs, univer” 
е various stages of this problem. 


[Л 
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For purposes of this study, then, it was assumed 
that questions one through four determined peer ac- 
Ceptance or rejection, whereas questions five and 
six served аз ап indication of student recognition of 
these factors within their core groups. 

_ The results were tabulated as follows: each 
time а student's name was listedafter either ques" 
tion oneor three he received one plus score ( plus 
interpreted as acceptance), whereas eachtimea stu- 
dent’s name was listed in response toeither ques" 
tion two or four he received one minus score (minus 
interpreted as rejection). The results of these four 
questions were added together for each student and 
the mean score and standard deviation for the *old- 
timer" group and *newcomer" group computed. Dur- 
ing the tabulation it was also noted whether or not 
this acceptance or rejection was byan * oldtimer" 
or by a “newcomer. " 

_ The totalnumber of times a student 
listed inresponse to question five was а 
ed and the mean scores and standard deviation for 
the “oldtimer” and ‘“‘newcomer’’ groups computed. 
The same was done for question six regarding 1507 
lation, By the nature of these computations the 
Scores for questions five and six were all positive 
numbers, whereas the scores for questions one 
through four were both positive and negative. 


25 name was 
lso record- 


The Results 


The results of these computations are record- 


еа in Tables I through Ш. 
TABLE I 


ACCEPTANCE AND REJECTION OF OLDTIMERS 
AND NEWCOMERS 


Standard Deviation 


Group Mean Score 

"eden LL, 

Oldtimers 41.87 4.61 
ewcomers - .03 6.10 


Now : 
te: Plus score indicates acceptance, minus score 


indicates rejection. 


, Table Ish ts of responses to ques” 
(is 9ne аа the ro Oldtimers" wereac сере 
reject +1. 87), whereas "newcomers" tended V. 
of ie Slightly (mean -. 03). Further analysis "^ 
diviq, data show that “oldtimers” accepted ар 19 
ut uals within the “oldtimer” group ae tie 
oth ejected “newcomers” (mean ~. 16); n о 
(mean Вапа, “newcomers” асо epted "oldtime, 
This go, 61) and other “newcomers” 
eems to indicate that those persons 


attended school together for an extended period of 
time were accepted to a greater degree than were the 
newer members of the group. Further, rejection 
came primarily from the “oldtimer” group rather 
than from both groups indiscriminately. 


TABLE П 


EXTENT TO WHICH STUDENTS WERE POINTED 
OUT AS MEMBERS OF A POWER FACTION 


Group Mean Score Standard Deviation 
Oldtimers 3. 08 3.57 
Newcomers „94 1.50 


Table II represents the data regarding question 
number five, power factions. Members of the “old- 
» group were labeled as being members of power 
factions (mean 3. 08)more frequently than were 
“newcomers” (mean .94). There apparently was 
something fundamentally different in the way these 
students functioned within their core sections to evoke 
such a recognized difference. 


timer 


TABLE Ш 


HICH STUDENTS WERE POINTED 


EXTENT TO W 
OUT AS ISOLATES 


Group Mean Score Standard Deviation 
ee So 
Oldtimers .73 2.26 
Newcomers 2. 65 4.01 


pA 


Table Ш indicates that “newcomers” were point- 
ed outas isolates (mean 2.65) much more frequently 
than were the members of the “oldtimer” group 


(mean . 73). : 
xamination of the raw Scores indi- 


A further e 
cates that of the eight most highly accepted students, 
four were «oldtimers" andfour *newcomers." How- 


ever, of the eight most severely rejected subjects, 
one was an «оја тег" and seven were “newcomers.” 
Of the eight students most frequently mentioned 
as being members of a power faction seven were 
from the “oldtimer "group and one was а “newcomer. ” 
Finally, of the eight persons listed most often 
as isolates, one was an “oldtimer” and seven were 


“newcomers. ” 


* 
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Discussion of Results 


There seemed to be considerable difference in 
the way students were accepted or rejected within 
a group, and there also was some evidence that this 
may have been related to the length of time they had 
beena member ofthe group. Many individuals 
coming into anestablished group apparently experi- 
enced considerable difficulty getting accepted. The 
data seem to indicate that incoming members may 
have beenrejected simply because they had not been 
a part of the established group for any period of time. 

It appears thatif considerable number of indi- 


viduals joinanestablishedgroupsimultaneo usly, 
this action may cause certain forces to generate with- 
inthe situation which results in the original members 
merging intoa strong, cohesive unit, accepting their 
own members, but rejecting new incoming members 
without a great deal of consideration. This accept- 
ance andrejectionseems to exist and also seems to 
be perceived by the members of both groups quite 
accurately. 

It would be interesting to determine whether or 
not acceptance or rejectionis related in any way to 
academic achievement, student mortality, partici" 
pation in extracurricular activities, or any other 
such activities. 


а 
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SOME ATTITUDINAL DIFFERENCES AMONG 


EDUCATIONAL SPECIALISTS, ADMIN- 
ISTRATORS AND TEACHERS 


BARTHOLOMEW D, WALL 
Wayne State University, Detroit 


Statement of the Problem 


eng ducational literature contains numerous геїег- 
ter es to a purportedly *tunsatisfactory'' state of in- 
al ЕЗШЕОНІЗІ relationships existing among education- 

а на, administrators and teachers. (6). 

iff е authorities trace this difficulty to attitudinal 
fied see (5), although research to date has veri- 
nor слер the existence of attitudinal differences 
relati e presence of *unsatisfactory'' interpersonal 
Was LS (4). The purpose of this investigation 
алы determine whether there exist significant ам 
бин differences among educational specialists, 
ele inistrators and teachers employed in the public 

жы дн schools of Wayne County, М ichigan. 
pie Ў was conducted secondarily for the pur- 
tions of throwing some light upon the possible rela- 
Sela of attitudinal differences to interpersonal 
Sate and upon the threat to the use of coop- 

Ive techniques among educational personnel. 


The Instrument 
РЕС. attitude scale or questionnaire used in this 
f forty items, пер” 


tvs consisted of a series 0 2 
о Хас pee to which the respondent was a 
Agree. on a basis of the follow ing statements ын 
the seq 2) Disagree, or 3) Undecided. Include i 

. Cale were two pairs of items Spec? 
ditiona] ten it five b rei bea the F- 
с ipie flexibility of 


The Ati: 
Attitudes to be Measured 


© 
Crucial етеш as to what would constitute 
inds of attitudes to be measure а А 
itude 9m a panel of ten educational wm Te 
Category an measured fell under the follo 
I es: | 
Pose or ев Toward the Profession, for the 
већу Obtaining some measure © the individua 
9f competency іп and value for the profession. 


the most 


п. Attitudes Toward Children, for the purpose 
of deriving some measure of the respondent’s ас- 
ceptance of personality growth and development 
theory, learning theory, pupil-teacher planning and 
discipline as inner controls over impulsivity. 

ІШ. Attitudes Toward One’s Professional Peers, 
for the purpose of measuring the individual’s per- 


ception of and acceptance of peer roles. 
IV. Attitudes Toward Educationasa Community 


Agency, for the purpose of measuring the respon- 
dent’s understanding of and acceptance of the role 
of education as an institution having community re- 


sponsibilities. 


Method of Collecting Data 


A mail questionnaire was employed to collect the 
data. The validity of the instrument was attested 
1) by developing the scale on a basis of the concen- 
sus of a panel of educational experts, 2) by ехесці- 
ing a personal interview follow-up study. 


Pilot Study 
Reliability data for the P-Scale was obtained by 

administering the P-Scale to two sections of grad- 

uate students, College of Education, Wayne State 

University, опа test-retest basis, thir ty-five day 

interval. The reliability data were as follows: 

1st test, odd-even г. .............. .94 


1; 

2. 151 test, Splitchalf т. ............. ‚96 
3. Retest, odd-even г. .............. 96 
4. Retest, split-half T. .............. ЭТ 
5. Test-retest г. .................. 98 
6. Rank-difference г. ............... 86 


Operational Definition 

Persons in the field of education function attitu- 
dinally along a ‘continuum which canbe termed dem- 
ocratic, liberal and progressive at one end and au- 
thoritarian, conservative and traditional at the o- 
ther. It is possible to measure a person's place оп 
such a continuum by using a valid and reliable atti - 
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TABLE I 


RAW SCORES, MEAN SCORES, VARIANCES AND STANDARD 
DEVIATIONS FOR THE THREE GROUPS 


Group Total Raw Scores Means Variances Sigma 

Specialists (N/30) 1433 48 31 5.568 

Administrators (N/30) 2001 66 145 12. 042 

Teachers (N/30) 2283 76 222 14, 900 

Sa tt ee 
TABLE П 


MEAN SCORE DIFFERENCES FOR THE GROUPS’ SCORES 


———ЄЄ—Є—Є——Є—Є—Є——————————Є————ЄЄ 


Groups T-Scores Value of T at 58 °/ Freedom 
a _ Л аха 
Specialist-Administrator 7.29 2.663 1% level 
Specialist-Teacher 10. 11 2.663 19 level 
Teacher-Administrator 2.81 2.663 “1% level 


Ea ы шы —_________ 2 


d 


254 


tude scale in which each item falls upon the contin- 
uum and occupies relatively equal intervals. 
Toward this end, the panel of educational experts 
rated each item in terms of the operational defini- 
tion, in terms of Parten’s rules for the construction 
of scale items (7), in terms of Kilpatrick’s rules 
for the elimination of unsuitable material (7), and 
in terms of Blankenship’s list of danger words (1). 

Attitudes, by their very definition, are uncon- 
Scious and in order to derive some measurement of 
attitudes, one must measure a person's opinions, 
assuming for the purposes of the researchthatthere 
15 а very close relationship existing between opin- 
1ons and attitudes. 


Hypothesis 


: There may exist statistically sig nificant attitu- 
dinal differences among educational specialists, 
administrators and teachers employed in the public 
elementary schools of Wayne County, Michigan. 


Null Hypothesis 


There exist no demonstrable attitudinal differ- 
ences which are statistically significant among ed- 
ucational specialists, administrators and teachers 
employed in the public elementary schools of Wayne 
County, Michigan. 


The Sample 
Garrett states that minimum num bers would be 


5 cases (3). Edwards indicates that 80 cases 
Would constitute minimum numbers (2). The follow- 
ing numbers constituted the sample employed: 

1. Educational Specialists. .... «5557 30 
Administrators ..... -ңңңеееее 30 
3. Teachers...... enn ttn 30 


were included in the 
ded in the report. The 
employees’ 
d the Wayne 


5 Other groups of specialists 
isa but have not been inclu 
tee was selected from lists of 
ames contained on rosters supplie Ма} 
~Ounty Board of Education by local school districts 
of wayne County, Michigan. Using double columns 
Of the table of random numbers, the author selected 
names in the quantities needed for the study. те 
mon of personnel were listed 100 to the page and 
nose ed. The specialist sample included 10 үй 
tr ара and 15 visiting teachers. Theadm? 24 
int or sample included 15 principals and 15 aper- 
er €ndents. The teacher sample included 30 => А 
ор Kindergarten through sixth grade. The schoo 
irat icts from which the names меге grawn es 
Sur classified as urban, suburban ог rura 
€ representative coverage of the county. 
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Basic Data for the Three Groups 


The educational specialists, administrators and 
teachers obtained raw scores, mean scores, var- 
iances and standard deviations as shown in Table I. 
The mean score differences for the groups’ scores 
on theP-Scale were statistically significant as at- 
tested by the T-Scores shown in Table II. 


Findings 


The major finding is thatstatistically significant 
attitudinal differences exist among the mentioned 
specialists, administrators and teachers. 

Minor findings were to the effect that the spe- 
cialists in Wayne County appear to be more demo- 
cratic, liberal and progressive intheir attitudes as 
measured by the P-Scale than either administrators 
or teachers. The teachers appear to be more au- 
thoritarian, conservative and traditional than either 
the administrators or the specialists. Certain flex- 
ibility and consistency items were included in the 
scale and on a basis of their responses to those i- 
tems, the specialists appeared to be more flexible 
and more consistent than either the administrators 
or the teachers. 

The sub-scale or category score patterns were 
similar for all three groups indicating possibly that 
the differences are more of degree than of kind. 
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INTELLECTUAL AND PERSONALITY 
CHARACTERISTICS OF UNIVERSITY 
OF UTAH STUDENTS 


FRANK B. JEX, REED M. MERRILL 
University of Utah 


STAFF MEMBERS and graduate students in the 
Counseling Center and Department of Educational 
Psychology, University of Utah, have gathereda 
large array of data related tocounseling and testing 
activities. These data have been distributed to the 
faculty, administration and professional colleagues 
in a series of Counseling Center reports*, and have 
formed the basis for a number of administrative and 
counseling procedures in the General Education 
program, the Admissions program and in other 
University of Utah programs. Following is a sum- 
mary of some of the most interesting findings. Al- 
though the findings relate specifically to University 
of Utah students, it is felt that there may be con- 
siderable generality in the findings which are sig- 
nificant for other college student populations. 

The typical entering freshman at the University 
of Utah has an intelligence quotient (IQ) of around 
one hundred and fifteen, which is about average for 
American college students ingenera 1, but some- 
what lower than the average for state universities. 
The typical graduating senior has an IQ of around 
one hundred and twenty-five, although about one 
graduate in fifty has an IQ below one hundred. How- 
ever, five-sixths of University of Utah graduates 
come from the top fifth of the general popula tion, 
intellectually speaking, and very few students ac- 
quire higher professional degrees who do not have 

ап 19 of at least one hundred and twenty. 

In recent years it has been cus tomary to break 
down general intelligence into its more specific fac- 
tors. When the typical entering freshman is ana- 
lyzed in this fashion, his strongest ability is rea- 

soning, followed by spatial ability, verbal ability, 
numerical ability, and finally clerical ability (which 
is but little better than that for the adult population 
at large). Those who emergeas graduating seniors 
are strongest in the area of verbal ability, which 
suggests the crucial role of communications in the 


curriculum. 
эсен не аны 4 


ж For those inter 
seling Center, 


ested in a more detailed analysis, the г 
University of Utah, Salt LakeCity 12, 


But even more importantthan general intellectual 
ability in determining who will succeed in this m 
versity are the student's highschool record and we 
entrance test scores. Together they account for эй 
bout half of what goes into college success ав me? 
sured by grades. This raises the general questio 
of the typical student's academic predictability. 

Pehlke's (6) recent survey indicates that while me 
typical entering freshman thinks itis agood idea fo 
us to administer entrance tests, so thathe can Ets 
what is perhaps an ''agonizing self-appraisal''of із 
Scholastic potential, and thus be stimulated to do d 
best, he does not favor the use of these tests for а п 
mission purposes. The much more popular opinio 
is that all high school graduates should be allow °% 
to enter college. This leads towhat we may ap. at 
priately call our ‘‘wash-out’’ system. It means t ин 
while the typical freshman makes a passing average 
in his first quarter at the university, forty peres. 
of his less typical friends fail to pass the first 902 
ter. ” 

Even more disconcerting is the fact that only «а 
bout one in four of aspiring freshmen manages, of 
graduate. The fact that about eighty-five perce? 
our graduates come from those freshmen who Pn" 
their first quarter in college attests to both the С the 
Sistency of students' academic performance and ез. 
Consistency of their professors’ grading practi С іп” 
Аз a matter of fact, the entrance test data, pe 
ed with the high school average, pretty well je 
at the outset whether or not a person will su Cc оо} 
in college. If he earned good grades in high 5655, 
and achieved a high level of reading, writing 26 js 
rithmetic skill, he will most likely continue 
pattern of success into college. Based on these st 
teria of high school average and entrance 
Scores, the research indicates that no more c 55 
ten percent of the bottom fifth of an enter ing forty 
can be expected to graduate, while more than 
percent of the top fifth will graduate. 
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eports сап be obtained by writing the Director, 
Utah. 
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What, then, is the high school background and 
entrance test profile of the entering fr es пап stu- 
dent? Typically he was a “В” student in high 
School, with his strongest skills in the natural sci- 
ences, and his weakest skills inEnglish, particular- 
ly in the mechanics of expression. Actually, his 
£rammatical usage, his punctuation, his spe lling, 
and his sentence structure are all conside rably 
Poorer than that of the average American high 
Schoolgraduate. This takes onconsiderable signif- 
icance when it is known that these English mechan- 
ics scores are more closely related to college suc- 
Cess than scores on any of the other entrance tests. 
Add to this the fact that, of the entering freshmen 
Who were no better than “С” inhigh school, not 
more than one in ten succeeds іп graduating, and 
the seriousness of a situation which attracts to col- 
lege so many youths with lower level verbal ability 
апа poor scholastic records becomes apparen Ё 
What is it that attracts some fifty percent of our high 
School graduates to college? Undoubtedly, much of 
it is due to a long tradition which from its founding 
has viewed the University of Utah as an indispens" 
ible capstone to the public school system of the state. 
In Utah it is expected that you go on to college, even 
though you may have resisted high school education 
With considerable success. 

But what are the typical studen 
Coming to college? The local analyses reveal that 
Vocational considerations are clearly dominan t. 
College is seen as the open sesame to material 
Well-being, There is much bickeringamong educa- 
tors as to whether the colleges should be engage d 
Primarily in teaching their students how to live or 
how to make a living. But our students know what 

ey want. They have come to prepare themselves 
for better paying jobs. Clearly, they seek not 50 
much the essence of education as its symbols: the 
Srades, the degrees and the с ertificates. They 
poe in increasing numbers to the professional col- 
eges in which sixty percent of them are currently 
enrolled. They are after degrees that will pay off 
J"mediately upon graduation. Less compelling rea- 

Sons for coming to college are to pursue their aca 
semic interests, to increase their oppor tunities for 
°cial Service, and for personal improvement, їп 
order. | this very 

ne of the most interesting sidelights to this ver 
materialistic orientation 15 the fact that so many “ 

© Students аге gainfully employed a substantia 


Part of their ti : à п college load. 
p heir time while carrying afull 00. onty 


t’s reasons for 


arious 1 : tfrom fifty 
Оса1 studies show thatir he average 


ар though L 
we Tne а iin ae one in ten of эв, 
uate " Ok over twenty-four hours 2 week will Ета 
eye у, Lt is suspected that the somewhat jaun ao 
studen е college professor sees а typical С ца 
аў nt who is so busy working, and datini, гап 
сер П8, that there is precious little time le 
ebrating, 
further breakdown of our data reve? 15 some 


егсепі of king on t 
college men are working loyd's (5) re- - 


highly significant sex differences. Women students 
achieve higher scores in English entrance tests, 
especially in English mechanics, but are poorer on 
the other entrance tests. Women students receive 
higher grades in high school by about one third of a 
grade point and higher grades in college by about a 
quarter of a grade point. In spite of the general 
impression to the contrary, womenare considerably 
more predictable with respect to grade-getting than 
are men. On the other hand, men do better on the 
entrance tests in social studies, natural sciences 
and mathematics, and on tests of general scholas- 
tic aptitude. From which it might be inferred that, 
academically speaking, women do more with less 
(which many of their professors have long suspect- 


Dia speculating as to the significance of these sex 
differences, it seems reasonable to assume that 
since fewer women than men come to college, ad- 
ditional selective factors operate to determine 
which women will attend. From other evidence 
which has been accumulated, itappears that our 
college women are scholastically more conforming 
and more highly motivated. By avoiding the tech- 
nical scientific areas for which they are notas well 
prepared, and concentrating on the more verbal 
areas for which they are much better prepared, the 
women are able to *tout-grade-point' the men by a 
considerable margin. 

As would be expected, the studies related to in- 
terest and personality are much less definitive than 
those of intellectual and academic characteristics 
of students. Stott (11) compareda group of Univer- 
sity of Utah male students with male students from 
Oregon and California on the F-Scale measure of the 
authoritarian personality. The University of Utah 
students were more authoritarian, more ethnocen- 
tric and more politically and economically c onser- 
vative than the Oregon and California student sam- 
ples. The F-Scale defines the author itarian per- 
sonality as а ‘general tendency to glorify, to be 
subserviant to and remain uncritical toward author- 
itarian figures in the name of some mor al author- 
цу”. It is quite likely that the findings are related 
to the unusual cultural history of the state of Utah. 
Related to this is a population statistic that makes 
the University of Utah unique among state universi- 
ties. Pennock (7) found that sixty-nine percent of 
the student body stated that their religious affilia- 
tion was with the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints. Probably no other state university has 


such a large single religious group іп іб5 student 


body. 

Gaines (2) studied the hypothetical ‘‘ideal’’ col- 
lege graduate 25 described by university faculty and 
successful business men. Overall there was much 
agreement in these descriptions. However, there 
are several areas of significant difference; the 

ernedthanthe business man 


ulty being more conc ess m 
To пе “ideal” student’s independence, objectivity, 


and humanistic motivation and ethics. 
Pennock (7) studied the sexual attitudes and be- 


о ЗЕ ы 
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havior of a sample of college men. His findings in- 
dicated that the sexual behavior of University of Utah 
males was very Similar to the findings for such 
a group reported in the Kinsey studies. Gardner 
(3) studied college males using asa measure of per- 
sonality the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory. His findings were very similar to studies 
utilizing this instrument on other college campuses. 
That is, college males are more active, less con- 
cerned about masculinity-femininity differences and 
less conforming than the general populationas mea- 
sured by the MMPI. 

Cohen (1) investigated the student who had con- 
siderable academic promise but managedto accom- 
plish a straight “E” record. This is a small but 
somewhat dubiously select group of students. There 
are many interest and personality factors related 
to the problems of this group but the outsta ndi ng 
characteristic of the “E” studentsof academic 
promise seemed to be that they lacked the moti va- 
tion to succeed. They do have the motivation to 
fail. It was concluded for this group that failure 
жаз а purposeful, planned activity. 

Sorenson (12) studied the relation of non-intel- 
lectual factors to success in college. His findigs 
in regard to bright-passing and bright-failing men 
are of interest. Bright-passing menarecharacter- 
ized by having better family relations and better 
Social adjustment during high school. They recog- 
nize their emotional states and admit having minor 
physicalailments. They have an aptitude and in- 
terest for English. They report a lack of cheating 
on high school examinations. They are more likely 
to say they came to college “Чо get an education.” 
More of the passing group participated in h igh 
School extra-curricular activities and they have a 
greater conformity with respectto Smoking, drink- 
ing, attitudes toward sex, marriage and church at- 
tendance. The opposite is reported for bright-fail- 
ing men with the addition that more of them report- 
ed feeling shy when meeting people for the first 
time. 

Several studies have indicated that ће most ser- 
iously motivated students average the highest grades 
and the least seriously motivated, the lowest 
grades. Research here andelsewhere does notsup- 
port the commonly held opinionthat amountof study 
is a crucial factor in the achievement of grades. 

Apparently, what a student actually does in the li- 
brary is still more important than whether he is 
simply there or not. 

There is much evidence to defend the point of 
view that, in general, university Students are above 
average members of our society, intellectua lly, 
personality-wise, and occupationally, Nonetheless, 


the university community includes students, and no 
doubt faculty, who represent the entire gamut of 
personality and interest characteristics found in the 
general population. 
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FITTING ASYMMETRIC STUDENT 
GRADE DISTRIBUTIONS 


ROBERT H. RIFFENBURGH 
University of Hawaii 


I 
the 2. PURPOSE of this paper to emphasize 
tributions ility of asymmetric non-normal grade dis- 
Mality, to to present an example of this поп-пог” 
meet med suggest some possible approac hes to 
es by a problem, and to illustrate these approach- 

раван нанне гэн 
Ueators 1 has been considerable attention among ed- 

has bee: the past to student grade distributions. 
Samples % repeatedly shown that for very large 
ous, will е normal distribution, although continu- 
grade qi often approximate the discrete numerical 
misung istribution. This result has been frequently 
Curve бара, and teachers have used the normal 
that a s ith some arbitrary standard deviation to say 
Should ‘i class, no matter what the quality, 
е ordered, the top, Say, 7% to be given A, 


е 
e вау, 24% to be given B, etc. | 
аавв зак цан here involved аге 1)СО nfusing 
ranteq ement and evaluation and 2) making unwar- 
9me esi regarding the grade distribution. 
аге Шы каме: assumptions include: a) students 
ced in the class randomly, b) the numerical 
signed on the 


8rade А 
asis c Signed to each student із а5 

е material, i.e. Ч 

с 


Object; 


а пор 
mal diste; 
rades al distribution, d) the assignment 0 ves 
rve is made 


е bas; 

e) SİS of some specified, arbitrary system, and 
te (a necessary but 

this system. 

er usually be- 

the ability of each 

grades on an 

ound, 

erfor- 


m 
Stude 
or 
a 5 Progress, еіс. as well as 0 
pessar, Will often be more fair than 
hat У assumptions. When с! 


8 Sar А 
m y às assigned solely upon 
вае E бе objective criterion, t tal аб 
Mptiong “sults from making unWarr2n e 
iS: = aa 
Paper is concerned with the justification of 


assumptions c) and d) when assumptions a), b), and 
e) are justified. Although the ability of the students 
may be normally distributed, ithas been the author’s 
repeated observation over severalyears of teaching 
that his students’ standard, objective, numerical 
performance levels are not distributed symmetric- 
ally and therefore are not distributed normally. 
Many adequate students do less than adequate work 
because of illness, disinterest, interference of oth- 
er activities, Or other reasons unre lated to abilty 
to perform. These students increase the frequency 
of low grades. However, the less-than-adequate 
students are unable, whatever the motive, to swell 
the high-grade bracket and thus do not balance the 
tendency to asymmetry. Thus, if assumption c) is 
unjustified, then obviously d) is violated. This im- 
plies that, when letter grades are repe atedly as- 
signed with reference to a num erical grade distri- 
bution, the distribution should be investigated for 
asymmetry апа non-normality. It is recommended 
that educators devise а * fair" method of assigning 
letter grades to students when the numerical grade 
distribution is non-normal. 
If the numerical grade distribution should be non- 
в necessary to obtain an adequate ap- 
proximation to the emperical distribution. Obser- 
vation has suggested to the author a sum of curves 
both of some bell-shaped, or atleast concave down- 
ward, nature. It might be expected that the large 
curve expressing the greatest part of t he areaand 
not far from the distr ibution mean. 
To this a smaller curve m ight 
of the curve to be indicated by 
Those shapes which might be 
expected to appear most regularly are another nor- 
mal, à hyperbolic secant, the part of a cosine be- 
tween 0 and 7/2 radians. These three curves are 
depicted in Figure 1. 


normal, it i 


its observed shape. 


es may be appropriate insome 
t in the illustration of this paper. If, 
he distribution should be not too far 
but have а heavy tail on one end, а 
iform curve, у= к; a linear curve, у = 

y=ax? +bx+c, 


cases, but по 
for example, t 
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FIGURE 1 
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9---Б frequency polygon 

— fitted normal plus hyperbolic secant 
fitted normal 

= hyperbolic secant 


FREQUENCY POLYGON 


FOR 4041 STUDENT GRADES WITH SUPERIMPOSED 
FITTED CURVES 


FIGURE 2 
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TABLE I 


ES 
OBSERVED DATA AND FIT OF THIS DATA BY THE SUM OF NORMAL AND HYPERBOLIC SECANT CURV 


= ——— 
prop. dev. 


Ут = ргор. деу. 


х Yo YN 


x 0 from T 
Yo" YN 8 Yu * Jg Yo Ут 
2.00 3 . 


0 from N У 
16.69 13.69 82 + 00 
36. 83 17.83 .48 -01 
13.45 25.45 .35 .01 
131.17 11.17 . 09 . 02 
211.13 56.87 .27 -03 
305. 40 70. 60 493 207 
398.20 28.80 . 07 .12 
465. 47 23.53 ‚05 21 
491.00 26. 00 .05 288 
465. 47 9.47 02 267 
398.20 58.20 .15 1.19 
305. 40 59.40 .19 2,12 
211.13 2.87 ‚01 3.27 
131.17 6.83 ‚05 6.72 
73. 45 32.55 44 11.81 
36. 83 21.17 257 20.41 
16.69 32.31 1.94 32.92 
6.78 26.32 3.88 45.24 
2.50 32.50 13.00 46.74 
‚82 58.18 70. 95 35.71 
.25 21.75 87.00 22.48 
. 06 10.94 182.33 13.26 
.01 2.99 299.00 7.52 
. 00 2.00 4.23 
. 00 2.00 2.39 
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TABLE П 


FIT OF DATA BY THE SUM OF TWO NORMAL CURVES 


ИН... a ЛИН 


Ум УТ = YN Ум" УО - Ут 0 from T 
. 00 16. 69 13. 69 .82 
. 00 36. 83 17. 84 248 
. 00 73. 45 25. 46 .35 
. 00 131.17 11.19 .09 
. 00 211.13 56.87 297 
. 00 305. 40 70.60 293 
. 00 398.20 28.80 .07 
201 465. 48 23.52 ‚05 
204 491. 04 25.96 . 05 
.15 465. 62 9. 62 .02 
.53 398. 73 58. 73 .15 
1. 60 307. 00 61. 00 .20 
4.14 215.27 1.27 201 
9.22 140. 39 2.39 ‚02 
17.48 90. 93 16.93 119 
28.25 65.08 7.08 E 
39.30 55. 99 6. 99 ED 
46. 75 53. 53 20. 53 238 
47.90 50.40 15.40 281 
41.33 42.15 16.85 - 40 
30. 60 30. 85 8. 85 229 
23.23 23.29 12.29 .53 
”Т" 10.61 1.61 272 
4.90 4.90 цас з 
1. 95 05 «08 
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TABLE Ш 


FIT OF DATA BY THE SUM OF NORMAL AND COSINE CURVES 


prop. dev. 
Ут = Уу + Ус Уу? Ут 0 їсош Т 

16. 69 13. 69 .82 
36. 83 17. 83 - 48 
73. 45 25.45 .35 
131.17 11.17 .09 
211.13 56.87 .21 
305. 40 70. 60 23 
398. 20 28.80 ‚07 
465. 47 23.53 ‚05 
491.00 26.00 ‚05 
465. 47 9.47 m 
398.20 58.20 .15 
307. 96 61. 96 .20 
220.26 6.26 г" 
146. 49 8.49 ‚06 
94.14 11.86 аз 
62.41 4.41 „07 
44.77 4.23 ‚08 
36.02 3.02 m 
32.36 2.64 .08 
29. 35 29.65 iði 
25. 99 3.99 115 
22.60 11.60 .51 
19:58 13.48 Р” 
10. 42 8. 42 " 
88 1.92 45 
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any special case will suggest the appropriate curve 
to use. 


Numerical Example 


" А tabulation of 4041 numerical grades from 
Teshmen and sophomore mathematics courses was 
made from files of the University of Hawaii mathe- 
patits faculty. Letter grades were notconsidered. 
“П Order to adjust for the obvious disparity of vary- 
ing standards of professors, eachprofessor’s grade 
distribution was standardized to һауе zero mean and 
unit Standard deviation. The grades were recorded 
й fourths of standard deviations from the mean. 
he distributions were then pooled. The frequency 
Polygon of this sample of size 4041 is depicted in 
igure 2, - 

Clearly there is a large curve which may be ар“ 
Proximated by the normal enclosing the bulk of the 
Foci but there is also a ‘‘bump”’ on the negative 
ail associated with low, or “Е” grades. 
нн normal curve was fitted by trial and error; 
is ndard methods were inappropriate Since the dis- 
Tibution mean and variance would not coincide with 
he fitted normal's mean andvariance. This normal 
it is given as a dotted line іп Figure 2. Table! 
NOR, for each abscissa value, x, the correspond- 
ng ordinate value observed from the data, Ур the 
Corresponding ordinate value expected from the пог” 
: al curve fit, уу, the difference, Yo - YN and the 

горогНоп of deÑation of the observed curve from 
е theoretical curve. Inspection shows that this 
Proportion becomes large tow ard the negative tail 
the distribution, indicating a remarkably poor fit 


ES өрі-1-5 
у = гра (. 7168) 2 .59 


апа 


944.6 1-4 ES 
_ S exp 
У = от 768) 2 .59 


іп that region. 

Subsequently, the three curves (normal, hyper- 
bolic secant, cosine) suggested as possibly approp- 
riate were added to the original normal. From ob- 
servation it was thought that the hyperbolic secant 
would be the most appropriate curve; the others 
were included for illustration. The remainder of 
Table I is composed of the fitted hyperbolic secant 
ordinate corresponding to each abscissa value, ус, 
the corresponding sums of the two curves, ут (or- 
dinate values expected from the total fitted curve), 
the difference of the observed and expected values, 
ур - Ут» and this difference expressed as a propor- 
tion deviation. The last column shows that the де- 
viation of the expected values from the observed val- 
ues is reasonably small. A comparison of the two 
deviation columns shows that, while the normal fit 
is distinctly inadequate, thefitby the sum of curves 
is satisfactory. The final curve is given by the e- 


quation: 


944. 6 2 =] 48 sech 2.31(2.4 
" ЛЭ 1 Хх? |+ 48 sech 2.31(2.4 + x) 
У © ая 168) { 2.59 


Tables П and Ш repeat the last four columns of 
Table I (the first five are identical), but give а пог- 
mal fit and a cosine fit replacing the hyperbolic se- 
cant fit. From the deviation columns it can be ob- 
served that these latter two fits are nearly as ac- 
curate as the first fit, and thatthey improve the re- 
sults remarkably over the initial normal fit. The 
complete equations involving the second normaland 
the cosine curves (in radians) respectively are: 


16.0_ x (1e 
ШЕ F3 4 


}+30 cos .9(x + 2.4) 4 
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SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS, URBANISM AND 
ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE IN COLLEGE 


NORMAN F. WASHBURNE* 
Alexandria, Virginia 


DEANS, ADMISSION officers and counselors, in 
their attempts to evaluate prospective students, 
have become greatly concerned with the factors that 
make for scholastic success incollege. Attempts 
to construct valid predictive indexes have usually 
concentrated on high school performance, various 
test scores, and personalityfactors such as 
those which come to light during brief interviews 
and in letters of recommendation from teachers, 
principals and alumnae. Social factors are rarely 
openly used in evaluating applicants for admission 
to college, not only because some of them are hard 
to measure, but also because most colleges wish to 
avoid any accusation that such things as social class, 
race, nativity or religion, arefactors in their se- 
lection procedures. 

Consequently, little is known about the relation- 
ship of sociological variables to academic success 
even though sociological theory leads one to expect 
that such relationships exist. For instance, dif- 
ferential socioeconomic status implies differential 
cultural opportunities and variation in the focus of 
interests of college students, and it seems reason- 
able to believe that both cultural opportunity and in- 
terests are factors in performance in the class 
room. Urbanism is another factor which is theo- 
retically related to academic performance, because 
such educationally important factors as attitude 8; 
and levels of aspiration, as well as cultural oppor- 
tunities are different among urbanites than they are 
among rural people. * 

This paper is a report of an attempt to investi- 
gate the relationships of socioeconomic status and 
urbanism to academic performance. Specifically, 
the hypothesis was that academic performance 
would be positively and significantly correlated with 
the socioeconomic status offamilies of college stu- 
dents and with the degree of urbanism of the com- 
munities in which they had grown up. 

Samples were drawn from two widely different 
college populations. One college is astate-sup- 
orted institution located ina small city (population 
P oproximately 7,000) in a relatively sparsely set- 


* Consulting Psychologist, 51 Northdown Road. 
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munities and to th 


tled part of the Southwest. The other college is a 
privately endowed institution located ina major 
Northeastern metropolis. The use of these two 
colleges was indicated by the desire to avoid find- 
ings which might be unique to a particular college 
or region, and also by the desire to have as wide а 
range as possible both in socioeconomic status and 
in urbanism. Each of the samples consisted of 100 
randomly selected entering freshmen. А11 of the 
students were males. 

The research design called for the development 
of measures which would be applicable to each stu- 
dent and which would quantify his academic per- 
formance, the socioeconomic status of his family, 
and the degree of urbanism of each of the places he 
had lived in while growing up. If the measures of 
Socioeconomic status and urbanism were found to be 
positively correlated with the measure of academic 
Success in each of the two samples, then the һуро- 
thesis would be confirmed. 

The measure of academic performance in this 
Study was the mean of the grade point averages 
earned by the student during his first two semesters 
incollege. The grade point average is computed in 
Such a manner that 4, 00 wouldindicate a str aight 
“A” record, while 0. 00 would indicate a straight 
“F” record. The distributions of mean semester 
grade point averages for the two samples are sum^ 
marized in Table I, 
., It is somewhat more difficult to arrive at a val” 
id and accurate measure of the socioeconomic sta” 
tuses of the students' families, This is the case 
because most studies of thefactors comprising such 
status have been restricted to s ingle communities, 
and there is every reason to believe that what iS 
true in one community may well not be true inan” 
other. It seems particularly likely that the өресі” 
fics of the status structure of the South: re ёй” 
ferent from thi i d r 

m those in the Northeast, Оп the othe 
hand, there is evidence that in both regions educa” 
tion and occupation have a great deal to do with 2 
family’s social standing, and it seemed that а 597 


Cioeconomic status Scale basedon these two facto? 


elated to their Residence in Urban Co™ 
S, Inc., 1953, 
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TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF DISTRIBUTIONS OF MEAN SEMESTER 
GRADE POINT AVERAGES 


Southwestern College Sample Northeastern College Sample 


Range: 0.75 to 4. 00 Range: 0. 19 to 3.96 


Mean: 2.17 Mean: 2. 05 


Standard Deviation: 0. 68 Standard Deviation: 0. 72 


TABLE П 


SUMMARY OF DISTRIBUTIONS OF SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS SCORES 


Southwestern College Sample Northeastern College Sample 


he ААА 


Range: 2 to 10 Range: 4 to 10 
Mean: 6.11 Mean 7. 06 


Standard Deviation: 1.9 Standard Deviation: 1.7 


ee 
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could be used, provided it was adjusted for regional 

differences. А 
In developing the educational aspectof the socio- 
economic scale, the basic data used consistedof 
statements of the number of years of formal educa- 
tion completed by both the father and the mother of 
each of the students. When the resultant frequency 
distributions were inspected, it became apparent 
that the parents of both sets of students tended to 
have finished their schooling at one of the following 
five points: the end of the sixth grade, the endof the 
ninth grade, the end of the 12thgrade, the end of 
college, or after completing some graduate or pro- 
fessional work. Therefore, it seemed logical to 
convert years of education to the following five point 

scale: 
0 - 6 years - 
7 - 9 years - 
10 - 12 уеагѕ - 
13 - 16 уеагѕ - 
17 + уеагѕ - 5 

The educational factor in the socioeconomic sta- 
tus score for each student was arrived at by com- 
puting the scores corresponding to the years of ed- 
ucation completed by his mother and by his father, 
and then averaging the two scores together. The 
use of the education of both parents for this scor e 
Seems justified in that the backgrounds of each con- 
tribute to the tenor of home life, and hence to the 
Status orientation of the family. 

The basic data of the occupational aspects were 
the present occupations of the parents of the stu- 
dents. Where there was more than one job, the 
highest occupation was used. The relative weights 
for the occupations were different for each sample, 
because there is a regional differ ence in both the 
relative prestige of similar Occupations and in the 
types of jobs the parents held. For instance, many 
of the parents of the Southwesterners were engaged 
in agriculture, whereas only one of the Nor theast- 
ern parents was. The weights were arrived at by 
listing the occupation of the parents of the students 
in the sample among many other jobs of alltypes. 
Then a new sample of 100 students was drawn and 
this sample was asked to rate each occupation on a 
five point scale ranging from ““ехсеПепі” to “роог” 
in general social standing. ë Then after compensat- 
ing for the halo effect, the occupations of the par- 
ents were weighted from 1 for poor occupations to 
5 for excellent ones, according to the judg ment of 

the jurors. This process was r epeated at each 
school so that regional differences could be com- 
pensated. Incidentally, some of the regional differ- 
ences were revealing. For instance, the area a- 
round the Southwestern college was in the midst of 
an oil boom, and the Shudents there rated “реїгоїе- 
um engineer" higher than ‘‘chemical e ngineer," 
whereas the Northeastern students quite logic ally 


шана 


њ o Nn 


2. This method is the same as that developed by North and Hatt. 


rated them both the same. Proximity to one's own 
politicians seems to lower one's esteem for them, 
for the Northeasterners rated “Мауог of a small 
town’’ higher than did the Southwesterners, where- 
as the Southwesterners thought more of a “Mayor 
of a large city" than did their urban Yankee coun- 
terparts. 

The final socioeconomic status score for each 
student was computed by adding the educational fac- 
tor, numerically expressed, to the weightgiven the 
highest occupation presently held by either of his 
parents. The resultant measure could vary from а 
low status score of 2 to a high of 10. The distribu- 
tions of socioeconomic status scores for the two 
samples were normal and are summarized in Table 
I. 

Finally, a measure was needed which could dif- 
ferentiate among the students interms of the urban- 
ism of their backgrounds. The simplest way would 
have been to have classified them in terms of whe- 
ther their home towns were listed by the Bureau of 
the Census as being urban or rural, However, there 
are two major objections to such a procedure. Іп 
the first place, any dichotomization of communities 
is bound to hide great within-class variation. Con- 
Sider, for instance, the great difference in cultural 
opportunities that exists between Hope, Arkansas, 
and New York City, yet each of these places is ur- 
ban according to the census definition. 

For these reasons it seemed necessary to con- 
Struct an index which would measure each student's 
experience in communities of varying degrees of 
urbanism throughout their lives. 

The problem of constructing such an index was 
essentially one of assigning degrees of urbanism to 
each place where the student had lived during his 
formative years. To begin with, a place in a large 
town could be regarded as more urbanthan опе in а 
small town. However, this cannot be the only соп” 
Sideration, for obviously a place ina community of 
2,500 a few miles away from New York City could 
hardly be called less urban than a place in a сот” 
munity of, say, 7,500--three times as populous-^ 
which is in the middle of the countr any 
miles from th oh Winn. | 

е nearest larger town. Therefore, ій 


banism to communities, 


completed a questionnaire which 
c ng informationabout each place 
of residence in which he had lived since the time he 
first entered the first grade of School: 

l. The name of the community in which the place 
was located, or the name of the nearest community: 
2. The inclusive dates of his residence there- 

_ 3. Whether or not the place was inside the tow? 
limits, and if not, how far the place of residence 


yielded the followi 


See: C. C. Nort 


22222241526 " and 
Occupations, a Popular Evaluation, ” Opinion News, September 1, 1947, pp. з. 14 e E. Hen, «Шю 


- 13. 
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was from the town. 

Then the 1950 population of the community was 

ascertained from the Census of the Population. If 

е community was а part of a metropolitan district, 
the population of the district was used, rather than 
he population of the community. 

Then the following distances in highway miles 
Were ascertained for each community from a stand- 
ard highway map: 

1. The distance to the nearest town of 250 popula- 
tion or more, 
at The distance to the nearest town of 500 рорша- 
10п or more, 

3. The distance to the nearest town of 1,000 pop- 
ulation or more. 

4. The distance to the nearest town of 2,500 pop- 
ulation or more, 
M The distance to the nearest city of 5, 000 popu- 
ation or more, 
ted The distance to the nearest city of 10, 000 popu- 
ation or more, 

5 The distance to the nearest city of 25,000 рор- 
Ulation or more. 
dis The distance to the nearest city or metropolitan 
Strict of 50,000 or more. | 
ае distance to the nearest city or metropolitan 
io act 01 100, 000 or more. | 
distri he distance to the nearestcity or metropolitan 
11 ict of 250, 000 or more. | 
dist "he distance to the nearest cityor metropolitan 

Тісі of 500, 000 or more. у 
dis = distance to the nearest city or metropolitan 
ee of 1, 000, 000 or more. 
distr; е distance to the nearest city or me 
14 Тісі оғ 2,500, 000 or more. 
dis}. 19 distance to the nearestcity ог me 
15 trie 


tropolitan 


tropolitan 


. pre Of 5, 000, 000 or more. 
distr; е distance to the nearest city ог me 
и of 10, 000, 000 ог more. " 
Com, S€ fifteen distances were expressed for eac 
Munity in terms of the following scale: 
0 to 6 miles - 5 
7 to 12 miles - 4 
13 to 24 miles - 3 
25 to 49 miles - 2 
2. to 99 miles - 1 : 
00 to more miles - 
көрден the distance had been so expressed, ше 
Urbani nt points were totaled. This sum Was 
n бка, Score for the community. аар 
ffereg der to clarify the scheme, two examp'e ын 
Shoulg | The first is illustrated in Figure 1 whic 
Emerg е referred to in the discussion to fo llow. 
1950 40" is a little community in Arkansas. E 
Stson jg Census reported 523 residents there. еј 
15 the i 12 miles from Magnolia, Arkansas, Whi ў 
Sm Se еагеѕұ larger urban aggregate. The urban- 
“воў, Оге for Emerson works out as follows: га 
reces itself more than 250 population, 80 з 
T 5 points for the first of the fifteen ше : 
с „3150 has а population of more than e. 
“Ives another 5 for the second measure 


tropolitan 


The nearest community of 1, 000 or more popula- 
tion is Magnolia, which had in 1950 a little more 
than 6,300 residents. So Emerson, twelve miles 
from Magnolia, gets 4 points for the third, fourth 
and fifth measures. Eldorado, a city of between 
10, 000 and 25, 000 population is within 49 miles of 
Emerson, so two more points are added for the 
sixth measure. Texarkana, which has more than 
25,000 population, is the nearest city of that size 
and is more than 50, but less than 100 miles away, 
so Emerson receives a point for the seventh mea- 
sure. Shreveport is the nearest city of 50, 000 or 
more population, and it is more than fifty, but less 
than one hundred miles away, so Emerson gets one 
more point for the eighth measure. Shreveport 
has more than 100, 000 residents, so Emerson gets 
a point in the ninth measure. There are no cities of 
250, 000 or more population within 100 miles,so 
Emerson gets no points for the eighth through the 
fifteenth measures, for a total score of 27. 

In contrast, Scarsdale, New York, is inside a 
Metropolitan district which had a population of more 
than 10, 000, 000 people in 1950. Therefore, Scars- 
dale receives 5 points for each of the 15 measures, 
for a total score of 75. 

Some places of residence are, of course, not in- 
side communities. A few of the respondents in the 
Southwestern sample had lived on isolated farms as 
much as 25 miles from the nearest town of any size 
atall. Therefore, in orderto compute the urban- 
ism score for each place of residence, a sixteenth 
measure was added; namely, the distance for the 
place of residence from the community to which the 
fifteenth measures had been applied. Thus, a res- 
idence on a farm seven miles away from Emerson, 
the nearest community, would receive an additional 
four points to bring the total score for that place of 
residence to 31. If he had lived inside the town 
limits, the place would have received five rather 
than four extra points. | 

After the score of each place of residence for 
each student had been computed, each score was 
multiplied by the number of years he had lived there 
since entering grammar school. The resultant pro- 
ducts were for each respondent totaled and then di- 
vided by number of years he had lived in all places 
since entering school. The result is the score of 
urbanism of the residence history of the student, 
and is the measure of urbanism used in this study. 

By way of example, if а nineteen-year-old stu- 
dent had lived the first twelve years of his life on 
that farm seven miles from Emerson, entering 
school there at the age of six, and then had moved 
to Scarsdale at the age of twelve, and had lived 
there ever since, his score of urbanism would be 
computed as shown at the top of the next page. 

The urbanism scale is basedonassumptions Con" 

ing the relationships of size of place ofresi- 
аа ree of that place’s isolation, and its 
dence; ‹ ee regates, to the nature of the 
proximity to urban aggrega e", Th 
cultural milieu in which children grow up. e 
scale is applicable to individuals and has been de 
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TABLE Ш 


SUMMARY OF DISTRIBUTIONS OF URBANISM SCORES 


____________ ____ ———А—НЫҸ———_——— 


Southwestern College Sample Northeastern College Sample 


BEEN 


Range: 10 to 53 Range:26 to 80 


Mean: 28.5 Mean: 61.2 


Standard Deviation: 9. 6 Standard Deviation: 7.8 


TABLE IV 


COEFFICIENTS OF TOTAL CORRELATION OF SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 
SCORES AND URBANISM SCORES WITH THE MEAN 
SEMESTER GRADE POINT AVERAGES 


oe 
Southwestern Northeastern 
College Sample College Sample 


ae LL C 


Socioeconomic status scores -. 06 
with Mean Semester Grades, г = -. 09 | 
U . і res 

rbanism of residence SCO 131 +.18 


with Mean Semester Grades, г = 
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(Score of place of Residence) x (Years since entering school) = Product 


Farm near Emerson: 31 
Inside Scarsdale: 80 
Totals: 


Score of urbanism of residence history = 746 = 57. 


13 


monstrated to be predictive of attitude areas such as 
religious tolerance, traditionalism, and '/familism" 
among college students. 3 

The distributions of urbanism scores of the two 

Samples are summarized in Table Ш. 
. After it was determined that the independent var- 
iables (the urbanism scores and the socioconomic 
Status scores) were not significantly correlated, со- 
efficients of correlation were computed for each of 
them with the mean semester grade point averages 
of the students in each of the two samples. The 
findings are presented in Table IV. 

Socioeconomic status was not significantly relat- 
ей to academic performance for either of the sam- 
Ples, at least as these variables were measured 
here. Perhaps the part played by socioeconomic 
Status as regards higher education is limited to the 
determination of opportunity to attend school, and 

he development of levels of aspiration such that the 

Student is motivated to attend when the opportunity 
15 offered, At any rate, evidence here indicates 
that once the student gets to college, the socioecon- 
9mic status of his family has nothing to do with his 
Academic performance. 

Urbanism was correlated positively and signifi- 

cantly with academic success for the students at 
е Southwestern college. However, for the North- 
eastern group this relationship, while positive, is 
80 low in magnitude that there is more than a five 
Percent probability that it occurred by c hance be- 
that A of the sampling procedure. The possibility 
at the relationship between urbanism and gr ade 
ees average was a phenomenon related to the rapid 
cial change currently occuring in the Southwest 


қ Секен аны т кенен 


3. 
Washburne, op. cit. 


х 6 = 186 
* zi = 560 
13 746 


was seriously contemplated, until examinationof 
the scatter plot for the Northeastern group brought 
to light an interesting fact (See Figure 2.) The plot 
revealed that for the students onthe lower end of the 
urbanism continuum, the positive regression of 
grades seem to exist, while for the students on the 
upper end of the continuum, the relationship com- 
pletely broke down, and for the very urbanstudents, 
variation in academic performance had nothing to do 
with variation in urbanism. 

To test this visual impression, acorrelation co- 

efficient was computed for the urbanism scores and 
the mean semester grade point averages of the 18 
Northeastern students who had urbanism scores of 
53 or less--the same upper limit as the Southwest- 
ern sample. In this case, г = +. 37, approximately 
the same magnitude as for the Southwesterners. 
For scores above 53, there was no correlation 
whatever between urbanism and academic perform- 
ance. 
Thus, it can be seen that for both samples, the 
more urban the residence background of the student, 
the better his academic performance is likely to be 
--up to a point. That point seems to be the 500, 000 
population mark, for students who have lived most 
of their lives in or near major metropolitan dis- 
tricts vary from one extreme to the other іп aca- 
demic performance. 

It would be interesting to investigate the social 
correlates of academic performance among a popu- 
lation made up exclusively of students with metro- 
politan backgrounds. Onething is apparent, though. 
The evidence here indicates that socioeconomic sta- 


tus has little, if anything, to do with it. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF SELECTED MEASURES 
TO SPELLING ACHIEVEMENT AT THE 
FOURTH AND EIGHTH GRADE LEVELS 


І. Е. AARON 
University of Georgia 


Purpose of the Study 


This study attempted to determine the relation- 
ship of selected skills and abilities to Spelling a- 
chievement among fourth and eighth grade children. 
It was a follow-up of a larger, more inclusive study 
carried out at the fourth grade level.!* 

In day-to-day discussion among teachers, many 
differences of opinion are voiced about the relation - 
ship of phonics and Syllabication to Spelling a- 
chievement, Professional articles on the teaching 
of spelling are frequently in dis agreement оп this 
point, and the extent to which Spelling texts make 
use of phonics and Syllabication in Suggested teach- 
ing exercises varies because of differences of opin - 
ion on the part of authors. For these reasons, fur- 
ther study of the relationship of thes e Skills to 
Spelling achievement appears to be warranted. 


The Previous Study 


Earlier research, involving 188 four th grade 
children from one of Georgia's approximately 200 
School districts, studied the relative contributio ns 
of nine auditory-visual discrimination measures and 
intelligence in estimating five Spelling measures, 
The auditory-visual discrimination measures wer 
visual analysis of words (including Syllabication), 
recognition of beginning апа е nding sounds in 
words, 3 knowledge of sound values of common word 
elements, " word discrimination ability, 5 spelling 
of phongtic syllables, andfour measures of binaural 
acuity. The spelling tests contained words divided 
into purely phonetic words, almost phonetic words, 
phonetic words (a combination of the previous two), 
partially phonetic words, and non-phonetic words, 
Of the measures, only three were foung to be of 
value in estimating spelling achievement, These 
were visual analysis of words, recognition of be- 
ginning and ending sounds in words, and Spelling of 

honetic syllables. Intelligence, though positively 
P caid with the spelling measures, did not con- 


*Footnotes will be found at the end of the article, 
00 


tribute Significantly to the multiple regression е- 
quations for predicting spe lling achievement when 
in combination with the other measures. 

The study reported here makes use of the mea- 
Sure, spelling of phonetic Syllables, thatcontribut- 
ed the most to predicting Spelling achievement and 
the same intelligence test of the earlier investiga" 
tion. А newly constructed test of syllabication was 
used. Syllabication was a partofthe earlier teston 
visual analysis of words, In general, the statistical 
treatment of the previous research was the same 48 
that of the present study. The investigation report- 
ed here utilized both fourth and eighth grade pupils 
to determine if the relationship found at the fourth 
grade level also held at the eighth grade level. 


Tests Used 


A 60-word, list-dictation Spelling test composed 
by the writer was used to measure spelling achieve 
ment. It contained words of varying degrees 9 
phonetic Composition, ranging from “ригеїу phon 
ейс” to **non-phonetic, ? “Ригеїу phonetic” words 


é words were commonly 2! 
tributed to the letters used to represent these in the 
Pronunciation spellings. Words in the test varie а 
from the purely phonetic tothose that were поп 
phonetic in at least one component. Words were 
selected from the three 60-word tests used in the 


ed upon those contained in Ashbaugh’s list, 7 By ¥5° 
of the Hoyt Analysis of Variance method? for com 
puting test reliability, test reliabilities were fou. 
to be 0. 97 and 0. 96 for the fourth and eighth grade, 
respectively, These were based upon the score? о 
fhe 57 fourth grade pupils and the 54 eighth £7? 
Pupils in the largest School participating in the $ 
The spelling of phonetic syllables test was со! 


шау. 


boSed of fifteen nonsense monosyllables and fifteen 
nonsense plurisyllables. Itcontainedsuch nonsense 
Words as ‘‘whong’’ and ‘‘checkzub.’’ Ten of the 
monosyllables and eight of the plurisyllables were 
taken from an oral examination used by Gates and 
Russell, and the others were prepared by the writ- 
er in keeping with the Gates and Russell general de- 
Sign. Whereas the Gates and Russell test present - 
ей the words orally and had the subjects answer or- 
ally, in this study the syllables were presented ina 
Бтоцр situation and pupils wrote their responses. 
Each syllable was presented twice. Scoring was 
based upon a scale on which the syllable could be 
Credited with two, one, or no points. Fullcredit 
Was given to those spellings nearest to the actual 
Sound of the syllable whereas partialcreditwas giv- 
€n when the spellings were correct but not the spel- 
ling which would most logically be associated with 
he sound of the syllable. This test was included 
because it was believed that such a test would be an 
almost pure measure of a pupil's ability to transmit 
ап oral sound into its symbolic equivalent. The 
Hoyt method revealed reliability coefficients of 0.97 
for the fourth grade and 0. 96 for the eighth grade. 
Again the Scores of the pupils in the largest school 
Participating in the study were used for reliability 
Computations. 

у Тће non-language section of the California Intel- 
ligence Test was used as a measure of intelligence. 

his test was selected because the reading factor 
Was minimized, and pupils who were disabled in 
reading were penalized less with this type of test 
hàn with other available intelligence tests. 

3 Тће syllabication test, the only new test used in 

1S study, consisted of 25 nonsense words that the 
Pupil was asked to divide into syllables. They in- 
Volved four syllabication situations: 1) single con- 
Sonant between two vowels, 2) double consonants 
etween two vowels, 3) words ending in “е” fol- 
owing a consonant, and 4) the suffix “ед” following 
M. "ог “Б”. Тһе pupil's score was the number of 
t Ords he got correct. А mimeographed sheet con- 
Aining the words was passed out to each child, and 
pus Were asked to draw a line between the sylla- 
won inthe words. The testcontainedsuch nonsense 
Wn as *tumil'" and ‘‘siblog.’’ The Hoytmethod, 
ТЭГЖ all pupils in the study, revealed а test ге- 
ley Ў of 0. 54 at both the fourth and eighth grade 

els, 

the 18 Populations of this study consisted of all of 

eo hite, fourth and eighth grade pupils in one of 
was 61875 approximately 200 school districts. This 
віца ^! the same school system involved inthe first 
and У; The fourth grade group included 193 pupils, 
Onin eighth grade group consisted of 174 pupils. 
dren came from five different schools and from 
viety of home backgrounds. 
© hypotheses tested іп this study were as fol- 


va 
lows. 


Ч Ability і i bles does 
not ility in spelling of phonetic syllables 
icy це Significantly in predicting spelling а- 


“hievement 
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2) Syllabication ability does not contribute signif- 
icantly in predicting spelling achievement. 

3) Intelligence does not contribute significantly in 
predicting spelling achievement. 


Statistical Procedures 


The statistical tool appropriate for such an anal- 
ysis as that of this study is multiple regression. 
Several of the distributions of the variableswere 
found to be non-normal when tested by means of in- 
spection of plots on probability paper. All varia- 
bles were transformed by means of probits, and all 
computations, with the exception of test reliabili- 
ties, were based upon transformed scores. Com- 
putations for fourth and eighth grades were treated 
separately throughout the study. 

Product moment correlation coefficients were 
computed between each of the four measures and 
every other measure. The significance of each was 
tested by means of a specialtable of t values de- 
signed for this purpose.lÜ Table І presents the ob- 
tained correlation coefficients at both fourth and 
eighth grades. It will be noted that the largestcor- 
relation at both grade levels is that between spell- 
ing and spelling of phonetic syllables. All coeffic- 
ients of correlation were found to be significant at 
the . 01 level. 

The investigation of standard partial regression 
weights was designed to discover the relative con- 
tributions of each of three independent variates in 
predicting spelling achievement. By use of stand- 
ard partial regression coefficients, it was possible 
to determine the relative importance of each of the 
independent measures (spelling of phonetic sylla- 
bles, syllabication, and intelligence) in predicting 
the dependent measure (spelling). 

Throughout the study, fourth and eighth grade 
data were treated separately though they are pre- 
sented jointly in the tables included in this report. 

At both grade levels, analysis was begun by 
computing standard partial regression weights for 
the three independent measures in predicting the 
dependent measure. Standard partial regression 
coefficients obtained were tested with t tests. 111; 
the probability of getting coefficients of each mag- 
nitude by chance in repeated sampling was 1 in 100 
or less, the coefficients were considered to be sig- 
nificantly different from zero. If the probability 
of getting weights of such size or greater by chance 
in repeated sampling was between 1 and біп 100, 
the hypothesis regarding significance remained in 
doubt. However, if sizes of coefficients were such 
that they could have arisen by chance іп repeated 
sampling more than 5 times per 100 samples, they 
were considered not significantly different from 
zero. Those variates not significantly larger than 

zero were eliminated and the regressionweights 
recomputed. Those variates in doubt (between . 01 
and..05) were retained. For eachsetofregression 
weights, a multiple correlation coefficient was 
computed in order to determine the predictive ef- 
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TABLE I 


PRODUCT MOMENT CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS ON FOUR MEASURES, 193 


FOURTH GRADE PUPILS AND 174 EIGHTH GRADE PUPILS 


Measures Correlated Grade 


Spelling and Spelling of Phonetic Syllables 0. 8449* 


Spelling and Syllabication 0. 4193* 
Spelling and Intelligence 0. 4361* 
Spelling of Phonetic Syllables and Syllabication 0. 3985* 
Spelling of Phonetic Syllables and Intelligence 0. 4380* 
Syllabication and Intelligence 0. 2300* 


0. 6177* 
0. 3954% 
0. 4607* 
0. 2856* 
0. 5057* 
0. 3898% 


* Significant at the . 01 level 


TABLE II 


STANDARD PARTIAL REGRESSION WEIGHTS FOR PREDICTIN 
ACHIEVEMENT FROM THREE INDEPENDENT MEASURES 
FOURTH AND EIGHTH GRADES ! 


Ран қақысы ысын 


Fourth Grade 


G SPELLING 


: 1 Eighth Grade 

VO z eith Grade | 
Variable Weight t Value Weight t Value 
Spelling of Phonetic Syllables 0. 7748 17. 2178* 0. 4928 1.3224* 
Syllabication 0. 0931 2. 2326** 0. 2030 3.2222% 
Intelligence 0. 0753 1.7759 


0. 1076 


1.5371 
¥ Significant at . 01 level ** Significant at , 05 level 


AARON 


TABLE Ш 


STANDARD PARTIAL REGRESSION WEIGHTS FOR PREDICTING SPELLING 
ACHIEVEMENT FROM TWO INDEPENDENT MEASURES, FOURTH AND 
EIGHTH GRADES, WITH INTELLIGENCE MEASURE OMITTED 


Fourth Grade Eighth Grade 
Variable Weight t Value Weight t Value 
———————————————'IAQqdew'|/! € шы ыыы ы „шш 
Spelling of Phonetic Syllables 0.8058 19.3237% 0.5390 8.9091* 
0.0981 2,3525%% 0.2318 3.8314% 


Syllabication 


* Significant at 01 level ** Significant at . 05 level 


TABLE IV 


TESTS OF SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS 


кыы шэ —————— 


R for 3 R for 2 | 
Grade Variates Variates F Value Hypothesis 
S 
* 
Fourth . 8523 . 8496 3.2142 Accepted 
* 
Eighth ‚6590 ‚6516 2.9393 Accepted 


* Probability greater than . 05 
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ficiency of the equations. The analysis of variance 
technique was used to test the significance of the 
multiple correlations. ^^ As a final step when var- 
iables were dropped, tests of significance of dif- 
ferences were made between the multiple correla- 
tions involved. Analysis of variance tests were a- 
gain used. " 

Table П shows the results of the initial compu- 

tations of standard partial regression weights at 
both fourth and eighth grade levels. The standard 
partial regression weight of spelling of phonetic 
syllables in predicting spelling achievement was 
significantly different from zerofor both fourth and 
eighth grade levels. Thesestandardpartialregres- 
Sion weights were by far the largest of the Weights 
computed at each grade level. The standard par- 
tial regression weight for syllabication in predicting 
Spelling achievement was Significantly different 
from zero at the .05 level for the fourth grade and 
at the . 01 level for the eighth grade. The weight 
for intelligence in predicting spelling achievem ent 
Was not significantly different from zero for either 
the fourth or eighth grade groups. 

To summarize, in the fourth grade, the standard 
partial regression weight of spelling of phonetic 
syllables was significantly different from zeroat 
the .01 level and the syllabication weight at the . 05 
level. The standard partial regression we ights of 
both of these measures in the eighth grade were 
significantly different from zero at the . 01 level. 
Intelligence, in both grade groups, did not contri- 
bute significantly to the prediction of Spelling a- 
chievement since the standard partial regression 
weight for intelligence was not Significantly differ- 
ent from zero. 

The next computational step was to drop intelli- 

gence from the independent measures and recom- 
pute the standard partial regression weights of the 
two remaining independent measures, This was 
undertaken because intelligence did not contribute 
significantly to the prediction of spe lling achieve- 
ment when in combination with the two remaining 
variates. Table III shows the resulting standard 
partial regression weights for bóth the four th and 
the eighth grades. Again, the standard partial re- 
gression weight of spelling of phonetic Syllables was 
significant at the . 01 level in both fourth and eighth 
grade groups. As in the previous table, syllabica- 
tion was significantly different from zero in the 
fourth grade group at the . 05 level and in the eighth 
grade group at the . 01 level. 

The previously computed multiple correlation 
coefficient, using all three independent measures, 
was next compared with the multiple Correlation co- 

icient computed from the two remaining indepen- 
effici asures at fourth and eighthgrades Separate- 
- > sts were again usedfor making these com- 
ly. e They are summarized in Table IV. Аз 
ed, the multiple correlation coefficients 

' significantly, indicating that the drop- 
e did not affect significantly the 
]ling measure when it was used 


arisons. 
may be noted, | 
did not differ 816 
ping of intelligence А 
prediction of the 5р 


in combination with the other two independent mea- 
sures. В 

Though the standard partialregression weight for 
the fourth grade group was of doubtful significance, 
it was not dropped from the equation. It was sig- 
nificantly different from zero at the .01 levelin the 
eighth grade group. 


Summary and Conclusions 


This investigation, involving 193 fourth grade 
pupils and 174 eighth grade pupils, studied the ге- 
lationship of three selected skills and abilities to 
Spelling achievement. By use of multiple regres- 
sion, the relative importance of 1) spelling of phon- 
etic syllables, 2) syllabication, and 3) intelligence 
in predicting spelling achievement was studied. 
Fourth and eighth grade data were treated separate- 
ly. 

This study dealt with selected populations of 
fourth and eighth grade children. Generalizations 
from this study should be limited to the particular 
populations utilized in the study or other populations 
of similar composition. 

From the statistical treatment of the data, the 
following conclusions may be drawn: 

1) The hypothesis that Spelling of phonetic syl- 
lables ability does not contribute significantly in 
predicting spelling achievement was rejectedat both 
fourth and eighth grade levels. 

2) The hypothesis that syllabication ability does 
not contribute significantly in predicting spelling 4^ 
chievement remained in doubt at the fourth grade 
level and was rejected at the eighth grade level. . 

3) The results failed to refute the hypothesi? 
that intelligence does not contribute significantly i? 
predicting spelling achievement when in combination 
with the other two measures at both fourth ап 
eighth grade levels. i 

4) By far the greatest contr ibution to the esti- 
mation of spelling achievement at bothfourth 21 
eighth grade levels came from the spelling of phon” 
etic syllables test. 

The fact that the Spelling of phonetic syllable $ 
test is a heavy contributor tothe prediction of spell 
ing Success in this research gives added s uppor" 
that phonics skills are related to 5 pelling achieve 
ment. The relationship noted is not neces sav il 
causal. Further research is needed to determine 
Whether or not the relationship found is causal. 
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MERIT-RATING SALARY PLANS IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1955-56 


IRVIN ALBERT KARAM 
Abington, Pennsylvania 


ADOPTION OF merit-rating plans for teachers’ 
salary purposes continues to be one of the most 
pressing and perplexing problems confronti ng 
school boards, administrators, and teachers 
throughout the country. The varying kinds of evi- 
dence presented in recent studies andthe literature 
have indicated that there are ma ny factors which 
Condition the success of the plan » and that the ad- 
dition of the merit feature tothe salary schedule is, 
many times, more complex than the plan itself. 
Because of the variance of opinion, a study of mer- 
it-rating salary systems was undertaken in order 
to assay the basic facts underlying their deve lop- 
ment, installation, and administration. 

The problem was to determine what types of 
merit-rating salary plans have been developed and 
are in operation in the public school systems in the 
United States. This study was limited to those pub- 
lic school positive merit-rating plans which were 
used for salary and promotional purposes to teach- 
ers already employed. This investigation does not 
include negative merit devices whic h penalize un- 
satisfactory service, even though negative methods 
are frequently found coupled with positive practices, 


Purposes of the Study 


1. To determine why school Systems in this study 
adopted merit-rating salary plans, 

2. To determine the nature of merit-rating salary 
plans. 

To determine how these plans operate, 

To ascertain the particular features of the plans. 

To determine what principles seem to govern 

the successful operation of merit-rating salary 

plans. 

6. То draw conclusions and make recomm enda- 
tions concerning what appear to be the more de- 
sirable aspects of these plans with reference to 
their development, features, ins tallation, and 
administration. 

A survey of the recent literature written by both 
lay and professional persons onthe subject of 


n 


ж Footnotes will be found at the end of the article. 
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teachers’ salaries reveals the fact that an еуег-іп” 
creasing amount of consideration is being given to 
merit rating, +* 

The public is increasingly demanding that the 
schools borrow the bonus or incentive plan from in^ 
dustry, tailor it to the needs of education, and 
thereby reward competent teachers.” This practice; 
they feel, would ensure а better return for the 
School tax dollar and would be more consistent with 
the principles of free enterprise бог it would reward 
initiative and competency. Some taxpayers have in^ 
dicated that they are no longer will ing to support 2 
program which automatically raises every faculty 
member to a high maximum salary figure. 

Further support for merit rating comes from 
those members within the profession itself who АГ 
of the opinion that the merit principle must be 49 
cepted Бу teachers generally if their salaries are © 
approach those of other professions and of business 
es where financial remuneration is a more distinc 
reflection of the individual's abilities, qualities 
and performance, e 

Other proponents contend that this system je n 
best method of stimulating teachers toward веш 
provement, and that the teacher will approach sen 
maximum capacity when equitably rewarded for В P 
efforts. Also, better instruction would result be- 
cause merit rating implies evaluation and super, 
Sion which at present are inadequate in many scho g 
systems. An efficient merit-rating plan would БН, 
about closer Supervision, thus revealing teac al 
Weaknesses and setting the stage for their согге 

10П. - 

This school of thought also believes that compe. 
tent administration can make ratings with few - 
qualities and that teaching can be evaluated 25 fa 
ly as teachers evaluate pupils’ learning. пе; 

Despite the apparent validity of these reas} 
there is strong resistance from school рег 5 ont and 
mainly from the teachers themselves, who COD. 
that there is no satisfactory means of measu” её” 
teaching skill. The extreme complexities of the 7, 


j на 
ucational process coupled with extreme variati 
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lenis and competencies renders it exceedingly 
ifficult to make valid comparisons among individ- 
ual teachers, The actual contribution of an indi- 
Vidual teacher to the overall growth and develop- 
ment of a child is too subjective to be reliably де- 
termined. 

Others who are averse to the idea feel thatthe 
amen of many teachers would be lowered, not 
р by lack of faith in the rating instrument itself, 
: da the fear of its use in the hands of autocratic 
the incapable administrators. Rating systems, 
x contend, break down the friendly relationship 

ich should exist between teachers and adminis- 
аву _ They also holdthat some staff mem bers 
M es think it necessary to,curry favor with those 

ministering the system. 6 
pia Мен opposition to the use of merit-rating 
шаг Stems from the attitude that rating takes 
р time and money than the benefits derived war- 
ero Since an efficient system would require num- 
or US additions to the administrative and supervis~ 
іні Staff in order to collect and properly ipterpret 

арды essential for a reliable rating. 
ee ee also been alleged that a merit-rating plan 
Pc lead to superficial teaching 50 that the teach- 
ven a point to visible evidence of “тег. Con- 
tati ely, there may be the danger of teachers hesi- 
mi ng to ask assistance from supervisors and ad- 

Inistrators for fear that to do so № ould ђе соп- 
ued as weakness. | 
98-45 a diversity of opinion оп the worth of merit 
an in our schools seems to justify the need for 
‘les jective study, in order to examine the princi- 
bios of merit rating. Asafirststep, the present 
dy undertakes to discover the merit-rating sal- 
of ал in use in 1955-56 in public school systems 
Som, е United States and to describe these plans in 
ле detail. This analysis shouldshed light on the 
ion 045 factors which seem to govern the opera- 
it "Es Such plans. From this body of information, 
dete, оре that other students will seek further to 
of аан the reasons for the success and failure 
е various plans. 
tions оо result of this study, useful recommenda- 
admini cerning the development, installation, and 
nistration of a merit-rating plan could be made. 


M 
од and Procedure 
Careful review of the literature on merit-rat- 


A 
1 
жарау Plans revealed that а major portion of the 
the 065 Were merely opinions either for or against 
A s Principle of merit rating for salary purpos es. 
Vailan Singly limited amount of material was a- 
€ concerning the mechanics of the plans and 
ing teed techniques for developing and administer- 
Plaine Plans, No source was discovered which ex 
Plang -N detail the existing types of merit-salary 
Sf some ever, the literature disclosed the names 
Merit © Public school districts which were 88108 
Compiie ans. With this as a beginning, alist was 
‘led of every public school district which was 
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reported to be using some form of merit rating for 
salary purposes. 

Іп 1956, letters were sent to the forty-eightstate 
superintendents or commissioners of education ask- 
ing for the names of school districts within their 
states which were using merit-pay systems. The 
respondents listed the names of fourteen such dis- 
tricts. The salary studies of the National Education 
Association, the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, and the literature of the United States De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare con- 
tributed the major portion of the list of school 
districts which finally totaled 224 districts. 

At this point a letter was sent to the superinten- 
dent of supervising principal of each district asking 
for a copy of their merit-rating salaryplan, togeth- 
er with any supplementary information as to how 
and by whom the plan was developed and adm in is- 
tered. 

A total of sixty-nine of 35.2 per cent of the re- 
plies were received from districts having merit- 
rating salary provisions which were in active use. 
The superintendents of sixty-five districts replied 
that their salary schedules contained merit provi- 
sions which were seldom or never used. Letters 
from seventeen superintendents in this latter group 
mentioned that, although their salary schedules in- 
dicated super-maximum provisions, they had never 
been used because of constantly increasing maxi- 
mum salaries. Twelve districts replied that the 
merit provision existed so that the salary schedule 
could be exceeded in order to prevent exceptional 
teachers from leaving their system. They com- 
mented further that these provisions had seldom or 
never been exercised. 

Fifty-six or 28.5 per cent of the superintendents 
replied that they did not have and never did have a 
merit pay plan, even though it had been claimed that 
they did have. Six or 3 per cent of the superinten- 
dents of this group answered thatthey had had merit 
pay plans which had failed, and which were there- 
fore discarded. Letters were immediately sent to 
these six superintendents as king for additional in- 
formation as to the reasons for failure of the plans. 

An analysis sheet was then deceloped listing the 
various items which were thought necessary to un- 
derstanding and interpreting the developmental and 
administrative aspects of a merit-rating pay plan. 
Each reply from the sixty-nine school districts 
which were actively usingtheir meritpay provisions 
was examined from the standpoint of whether or not 
the necessary data was provided. A second letter 
was sent to the superintendent of each district ask- 
ing additional specific questions, the answers to 
which would give a more complete understanding of 
the plans’ operation. 

A third letter was sent to the sixty-nine superin- 
tendents of districts having merit-rating plans, ask- 
ing for their opinions as to whether their plan was 
successful or not. A second question asked them to 
list and discuss the factors or features which they 
felt contributed to this success or lack of success, 
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j j 0 for classroom teachers. 

j tion requested that the superintendent tional mean of $4,22 іс . 4 
и The veguradiendatinna which they would 8. The salary етт 2 m tie 
make for a school district which is contemplating low of $1,935 toa 5 hel e gate ыч 
the development and installation of a merit-rating or 79.7 per cent of t Ха аа эн ш» 
salary plan. Replies to this эш were = е ; уе я BE "des аш е nati 

iity-Six Superintendents. Sixsuperintenden Я зн | | | | 
шүн ponent чен оп Whether their plans were 9. Maximum Salary figures inthe mie kee 
operating successfully or not, but did make recom- ranged from $4,335 to $9, 800. s ves 
mendations for developing and administering a mer- 85.5 per cent of the total plans we dem 
it-pay plan. higher maximum salaries than the nati ) 
median maximum figure of $5, 575. _ ; 
Summary of the Findings 10. Sixty-four or 92.7 per cent of all the plans an 


alyzed have been developed since 1946. 

. The typical merit Salary plan was found to n 
been developed by a committee consis ting О 
the superintendent or Supervising princip al, 
building principal, teachers, and representa 


The following are statements of the findings of 11 
the study: 


1. Careful investigation revealed Sixty-nine merit 
rating salary plans in active us e in the United 


States. tives from the school board. Teachers usually 

2. All sixty-nine merit pay plans in the study could constituted a majority of the committee. t 
be divided into seven distinct types: 1) the Su- 12. The majority of Superintendents disclosed ын 
permaximum plans, 2) the Accelerated Incre- merit-rating plans were developed as ar esul 
ment type, 3) the Bonus plans, 4) the Multiple- of pressure from the school board, Few merit 
Track plan, 5) the Periodic Merit Evaluation Salary plans were developed at the r equest 0 
type, 6) the Annual Outstanding Teacher Award, the faculty and administration, 
and 7) the Summer Merit Teacher Projects 13. The majority of merit pay plans were found 10 
Program. On numerous occasions districts include formal written criteria for measuring 
combined two or more merit features into one teacher performance. However, most p pans 
plan. did not have the evaluation policies and proce 

3. The Supermaximum type was most numero us, dures reduced to a Written form. | 
represented by twenty-seven districts or 39.1 14. The percentage of teachers rece iving some 
per cent of the total plans in the study. The form of merit pay in the sixty-nine districts 10 
next most prevalent type was the Acce lerated 


the year 1955-56 ranged from 0 to 61 per cent 


of the total faculty. The mean was found to be 
21 per cent. 


Increment with fifte 
total number. The 


rement variety also was 15. The most frequently r eported negative merit 
employed by fifteen or 21.7 per cent of the total device was the withheld increment. Mere ех 
districts. The Bonus and Periodic Evaluation istence of negative merit features.gave no true f 
type plans were each used in four or 5.7 per indication of the degree of use. Few teacher? 
cent of the total. Three or 4.3 per cent of the Were found to have been penalized when salary 
total number were Multiple- Track plans. One 


was determined for 1955-56. ion 
· The selection of teachers for merit evaluatio | 


depended largely on the type of merit plan 456 
Projects Program, and the Annual Outstanding Within the district. In Ple most frequently | 
Teacher Award into one plan. used types, the Supermaximum and Acceler? 

4. The Net Current Expenditures per Pupilfor dis- ed Increments, approximately 60 per ce nt | ир 
tricts in 25 study ranged from $248 to $742. the eligible teachers were rated. The remain 
Sixty or 87 per cent of the total plans Spent ing eligible tea iminated 
amounts above the national mean for 1956, is demus D ЖОГ 


1 А а“ 
which was $277 Screening devices designed to restrict evalu 


; tion to the more likely candidates. 
5. The pupil populations in the Sixty-nine districts 17. Criteria for choosing в es on а were 
Inc ЦОБИ ip TIS SI? Pied Seow 647 tp 15, 491, “ually divided into several сайаготчев: 
However, fifty-two or 75.2 рег cent of the total a. Teachers’ Personal Qualities appeared а“ 
districts нэ pupil enrollments of fewer than factors for determining merit in75 рег a 
“мүн асан Борна ны іп the біхіу-пі di 2 plans Studied., They had a ві” 
The teac ,," line dis- weighting of nine tota | 
6. кенеге rangod irom 27 to 108. Fifty-oneor 13.9 БН пр ше per cent of the ; 
per cent of the total districts had fewer than b. Eighty-eight per cent of the plans mentio", 
250 teacherS. | TY ed Teaching Ability or Effectiveness 2”, 
л, Тін шаавва o 3 пон ша”; pay criterion. This но received a те? | 
. plans ranged from At th total sch аа, pa] ine of sixty per cent when used. i | 
nine or 85.5 per cent oi tne & таны С. Pupil-Teacher Relationships were recog” | 
е found ію pay mean salaries above the na- 
wer 


edasa Category in 68 per cent of the рӯ | 


20, 


21. 


22. 


and had а mean weighting of elevenper cent 
of the total. 

d. Relationships with Staff Members appeared 
in 59 per cent of the rating plans and re- 
Ceived a mean weighting of ten per cent of 
the total when used. 

е. Fifty-nine per cent of the plans contained 
the category Contributions to the Commun- 
ity. The average weighting was eight per 
cent of the total criteria. 

f. The factor Professional Growth was found 
in 39 per cent of the plans and had a mean 
Weighting of ten per cent. 

8. Contributions to the Total School Program 
appeared in 59 per cent of the plans. The 
average weighting was fifteen per cent of 


the criteria. 
Though implied in many cases, only one plan 


Specifically mentioned Pupil Achievement as a 

means of appraisal. Eleven ог 15 per cent of 

the plans had no definite rating criteria other 

ы the subjective statement ‘‘superior teach- 
к. 


· The typical merit-rating plan involved several 


Persons as evaluators. Superintendents parti- 
Cipated in the appraisal іп77 per cent of the to- 
al plans examined. Inapproximately 73 per 
cent of the Systems, the building pr incipal 
Served as an evaluator. De partme nt heads 
Were participants in the appraisal process in 
17 рег cent of the plans. Teachers were Serv- 
ing as raters in only 11 per cent of the total 
Plans. 


` In 86 per cent of the plans, the classroom ob- 


Servational visit was used as a technique for 
determining teaching effectiveness. Inonlya 
Small percentage of cases were the visits lim- 
198 to just one ог the other type. | 
ll the merit-pay plans provided that evidence 
Of teacher performance be deposited in acum- 
dative record folder of some nature. The ma- 
fori of districts employing merit-pay Sys- 
ems placed these files under the jurisdiction 
the е Superintendent and building principal or 
f 5 building principal alone. It was customary 
ү the contents of these files to be confidential 
я nature and open to the evaluators andthe 
anes In the majority of districts the teach- 
th 5 Were encouraged to submit evidence on 
eir own behalf. 
o Proximately 65 per cent of the total 
Ontained some means whereby thet 
навы appeal the decision of the evaluators. 
°Wever, these privileges of appeal were sel- 


plans 
eacher 


Зэн were no public ас k nowledgements made 
фар award winners іп 71 per се nt of the 
рег e using merit pay systems. Twenty бин 
no Cent of the districts did provide for an 

іПсетелі of recipients’ names, but only to 
dor Professiona] staff. This was customar ily 
tea ough the medium of superintendents OT 
"Aen association bulletins. Announcement 
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to the general public was made in only eight per 
cent of the districts. 

23. Teacher opinion polls were frequently conduct- 
ed by districts for the purpose of measuring 
teacher reaction to the merit plan. It was the 
usual procedure for Teachers Salary Commit- 
tees, Teachers Professional Association, or 
ad hoc committees to meet and evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of the merit-pay plan. 

24. In the majority of the districts, revision of the 
plan was carried out by representatives of the 
same groups which originally developed the 


plan. 


Conclusions 


Within the limits of this study, thefollowing con- 
clusions seem to be valid: 

1. There are very few teachers’ salary schedules 
in existence today which relate salary to com- 
petence. 

2. The fact that the majority of the merit-salary 
plans judged successful by the chief adminis- 
trative officials using them were in use in dis- 
tricts with relatively high net current expendi- 
tures, seems to indicate a positive relationship 
between the amount of money spent and the suc- 
cess of the plan. 

3. The majority of the merit-salary plans judged 
successful by the superintendents or Supervis- 
ing principals using them were in use in dis- 
tricts paying relatively high mean salaries for 
teachers. This provides some evidence for the 
point of view that there is a positive relation- 
ship between basic salaries paid to teac hers 
and the success of a merit plan. 

4. The fact that most of the existing merit salary 

plans have been originated in the past ten years 
probably indicates that the practice may be in 
the stage of initial growth. 

Since most of the plans judged successful in the 
opinions of the chief administrative officials 
were developed by committees consisting of 
administrators, teachers, and school board 
representatives, a positive relationship is in- 
dicated between involvement of those directly 
concerned and the success of the plan. 

Most merit-pay plans Seem to have been devel- 
oped as а result of the wishes of the school 


board. 


Recommendations for Developing а Merit-Pay 


Program 


The following question was asked ofthe chief ad- 
ministrative officials in districts presently employ- 
ing merit-pay plans: “What recommendations 
would you make for a school dis trict which is con- 
templating the development and installation of a 
merit-rating salary system 2'' The following is a 


summary of the most frequent replies: 
1. Those persons who will be most directly affect- 
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10. 


21, 


12. 


13. 
14. 
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ed by а merit-rating plan should share in its 

development. In formulating a plan, teachers 

Should be well represented. | 

The faculty and administration must recognize 
a need for a properly administered merit-pay 
plan and be convinced of its possible benefits. 

For a plan to be successful there must be mut- 
ual confidence and respect between the teachers 
and those who administer the plan. 

Actual plan construction should be preceded by 
ample research on the subject. Plans that are 
presently in operation should be Studied in light 
of local needs, but not borrowed in theiren- 
tirety. The plan should definitely be locall y 
developed. 

The community, through its representatives on 
the school board, must establ ish а rangeof 
teachers' salaries that reflects the importance 
of the job. The basic Salary schedule must be 
adequate with the average teacher being able to 
earn at least as much as the average teacher 
in a district not using a merit-pay plan. 

The merit-pay plan should include a philosophy 
or statement of purposes. This philosophy 
should reflect the thinking of the m ajority of 
those concerned. 

There should be an almost universal agreement 
Within the district among school personnel on 
the criteria for measuring teacher perfor- 
mance. 


Proving physical 
facilities and working conditions. The teacher 
must be provided with a teaching situation that 
is conducive to learning, 

The merit increase should be suffic ient in a- 
mount to provide an incentive, 

The major purpose of апу merit-rati ng plan 
Should be to improve the caliber of te aching, 
If this is to be done, then Supervision must be 
Continuous and extensive. The results of 


teacher appraisal Should be used to improve 
teaching. 


Some form of rating sheet shoul 
ing the evaluation to channel the 
A merit-rating salary Systems 
signed to produce uniform 


d be used dur- 


hould not be de- 
ity of teaching 


rater’s thinking, 


15. 


16. 
17. 


methods. 

To increase effectiveness, the plan must pro- 
vide an incentive for teachers at all levels of 
experience. 

Merit-pay plans should be continually evaluated 
and their effectiveness appraised. 

A merit-rating salary plan should include а. 
provision for revising the plan. Representa’ 

tives of all parties directly affected by the plan 
should participate in the revision. 


Recommendations for Further Research 
2ecommencations for Further Research 


This research has been a Status study. Further 


investigation in the field of mer it systems wo uie 
Seem almost unlimited; however, сесолае 
proposed here аге those related to the present study. 


i 


It would be valuable to employ depth interview 
techniques with teachers, administrators, 
School board members, and other person ын 
directly involved in the m erit system 50 that 
more extensive information concerning the а 
derlying factors responsible for success ай 
failure of merit-pay plans could be collected. 
The field of industrial merit r ating should Је 
explored from the standpoint of its implication 
for educational merit-pay plans. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF THE EFFECTS OF A 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE 
CORE PROGRAM 


BERNARD SCHWARTZ 
Pennsbury Schools, Fallsington, Pennsylvania 


etn etn THE PAST two decades, many new in- 
Sce nal ideas have appeared uponthe education- 
their = and, though these ideas have differed in 
all fon ы ыы to curriculum and method, they have 
effecti Olved around one aim, that of fulfilling more 
Of the vely the educational needs of children. One 
curricula promising of the newer approaches to 
approach. has been labeled the “соге program 
судах e Їп the crucial need for obtaining factual 
the eq Ce about the effects of the core program in 
Study ts ational field, an attempt was made in this 
рагыс. Shed some light оп the relationship between 
igh „Нор in a core program and success as a 
a бана Й student, The initiation and operation of 
Shoulg Program thrusts heavy burdens upon the 
е Бо of school administrators and teachers. 
System, 13 0гтабоп from the traditional teaching 
are anc the core system greatly affects all who 
f equ ег directly or indirectly involvedinthe field 
effects ation. Therefore it is cogent to evaluate the 
d that the core program produces upon its stu- 
» aS compared with those elicited by the con- 


Vent; 
епбопај method 


The Problem 


т А 

the = major purpose of this study w 

igh set tiveness of the core program at Pennsbury 
it Was Восі, Yardley, Pennsylvania. Specifically, 
ties У hypothesized that the following сһагасіегіѕ- 
through а be noted when children who have learned 
Compar а Core program in junior high school were 
Toup e in senior high school with an equated 
Program Students who did not learn through the core 


as to evaluate 


am: 
2A School students who have learned through a 
re program will achieve significantly higher 
Skil in various selected subject matter and 
Chi areas as measured by standardizeda 
*. High ement tests, 
ас pe hooi students who have learne 
in ies; Program will achieve higher fin 
des ten, eleven and twelve. 


d through 
al marks 


3. High school students who have learned through a 
core program will exhibit more favorable per- 
sonality and behavior traits when rated by their 
teachers. 

4. High school students who have learned through a 
core program will participate inagreater num- 
ber of extra-curricular activities, a greater 
variety of extra-curricular activity, and will 
devote more time to these activities. 

5. High school students who have learned through a 
core program will maintain or increase their 
advantage over non-core experienced students 
in all of the above factors, as they progress 
from grade ten to grade eleven, and then to 
grade twelve. 

High school students who have learned through a 

core program will exhibit more favorable social 

attitudes and more favorable attitudes toward 

various aspects of school life as measured by a 

standardized student attitude scale. 


The Population 


The population for this study consisted of the 236 
seniors in the Pennsbury High School graduating 
class of 1957. Of this number, 168 met the re- 
quirements established for inclusion in the study. 
These requirements were: 1) availability of either 
sixth grade class marks, or of some acceptable 
standard indication of intelligence level in the sixth 
grade; 2) attendance at Pennsbury High School for 
grades ten to twelve inclusive; and 3) availability of 
data on the various factors investigated. Of the 68 
students excluded from the study, 45 were eliminat- 
ed because it was not possible tosecure either their 
sixth grade school marks or an intelligence quotient 
obtained in the sixth grade. Also excluded were 19 
students who entered Pennsbury High School after 
the beginning of grade ten. Four students were е- 
liminated after being selectedfor the study because 
their test results on importantfactors, selected for 
comparison of the two groups, were missing. 

The 168 students ultimately used in the study 
were then divided into two groups. The first group 
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had all participated in the core program in grades 
seven and eight at Pennsbury. This experimental 
group consisted of 80 students, 38 males and 42 fe- 
males. The students of the second group, which 
shall be referred to as the control group, did not 
have core program experience. This control group 
totaled 88 students, 42 males and 46 females. For 
the purpose of this study it was assumed that they 
received instruction of equal quality ingrades seven 
and eight although they came from different school 
systems in Pennsylvania and other states. 


Equating the Control and Experimental Groups 


The entire core group had been inthe Pennsbury 
Schools from grades seven to twelve. Most of the 
control, or non-core groupentered Penns bury in 
grade nine. A small number of non-core students 
entered Pennsbury at the beginning of the tenth 
grade. It was deemed advisable to eliminate ninth 
grade data in making comparisons between the con- 
trol and experimental groups. It was assumed that 
the results of such comparisons would be spurious 
because the core group was better acquainted with 
the high school, since it is actually an extension of 
the junior high school, inschool clim ate, tone, 
philosophy, and even in physical plant. To mini- 
mize the core group’s advantage in school orienta- 
tion, group comparisons were not made for the 
ninth grade. This gave the non-core students a 
year to become adjusted to the school and its тап- 
ner of operating. 

It is important to note that altho 
mental group had participated in th 
in grades seven and eight, they we 
with non-core students in the high school classes, 
Thus the homeroom and instructional classes of the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades consisted of both 
experimental and control group Students. In this 
manner those designated as non-core students had 
the same teachers and received the same instruc- 
tion and attention as did the core s tudents inthe 

same class. This eliminated the possibility of at- 
tributing differences found between the two groups 
in high school to special instruction or attention on 
the part of the teachers. 

Briefly, the two groups were equated on the fol- 

ing factors: 

27 (ороон within the group, 
Sex. 
Chronological age. | 
High school instruction. 
High school areas of concentration, 
Intelligence (measured in grade eleven. ) 
Sixth grade evaluations. 
а. School marks. | 
р. Standardized achievement test results, 
жы 

: с . 
8. Вай аа нана level of parents. 

м Occupation of chief wage earner. 


ignifi tdifferences were 
istically significan 
No statistic 


ugh the experi- 
e соге program 
re intermingled 


поетом 


found between the control groups опапу of ће аўса 
factors. Stibstantial similarity between the соге ап 
non-core groups was established for each of these 
factors. 


Factors Investigated 


It was the aim of the investigator to make statis" 
tical comparisons between the control and вера 
mental groups on as many relevant factors as d 
Sible. The factors selected for investigation an 
their sources of data were as follows: А 
1. Subject matter and skill areas achievement in 
high school as measured by standardized tests. 
The core and non-core groups were compare 
on each of the nine sub-tests comprising the 
Iowa Tests of Educational Development. This 
battery was administered twice to all the Бар 
cipating students іп the tenth grade and again 1 
grade twelve. Results of the California Reading 
Test, administered in grade eleven, were am 
analyzed. Comparisons between the two group 
Were made for scores obtained in the re adine 
vocabulary section, the reading сотргеһеп510 
section and the total reading score. t 
High school report card marks, Final repo" 
card marks, listed numerically, for grades = 
eleven and twelve were obtained from the scho 5 
files. The control and experimental ge 
were then compared for each year by averag} 
the marks achieved in the five major p 
carried by each student. In addition, separa 
comparisons were made of the two groups ts 
marks achieved each year on the two subj pus 
Which all students were required to take-~ 
lish and social studies. ten 
3. Personality and behavior traits. Ingrade tu^ 

and again in grade twelve all participating a 
Gents were rated on a variety of personality 5 

behavior traits. The ratings were perfor т, іп 
for each student by the five teachers he а ла 
his five major subjects. By assigning num utt 
cal weights to each Step within each attr! tion? 
Scale, it was possible to adapt these evalua then 
for statistical analysis, Comparisons were tal 
made between the contro] ande xperime pe- 
£roups for each of the six personality ап раде 
havior characteristics rated in the tenth 874 


and for each of the seven attributes rated іл 
twelfth grade, сі” 


ti 
4. Amount and extent of ext ra-curricular рај ere 


pation in high school. Three approaches Ын the 
employed in determining differences betwee га” 
core and non-core groups on the topic of Ч in 
Curricular participation, Thefirst appro?" nic? 
volved noting the number of activities іл eco" 
each student participated eachyear. es of 
appraisal involved exam ination of the UP ent 
extra-curricular activities in which the зі пей 
Were participants, The final approach еп! 5 ek) 
determining the amount of time (hours рег 412" 
the students devoted toward extra-curr! 
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Participation. Employing the last approach it 

was possible to compare the controland experi- 

mental groups in grade twelve only. However, 

oe comparisons in grades ten, eleven and 

нь elve were made for the first two types of ех- 
5 Da curricular activity appraisals. 

ў petermination of the degree to which the inves- 
tigated factors are maintained through each high 
School grade. It was deemed im portant to as- 
Certain whether results and significant differ- 
ences noted in the tenth grade comparisons of 
Core and non-core groups also persisted through 
Srades eleven and twelve. Included іп this phase 
of the investigation were: results of standardiz- 
s achievement tests in subject matter and skill 
E eas; high school marks; four of the rated per- 

Onality and behavior traits, and number and 
types of extracurricular activities participated 
_ by the students. 

299181 and school attitudes. The investigator 

Opted and revised a questionnaire for the pur- 
пай of obtaining indications of the social а4- 
meu and school attitudes of the participating 
b pils. The following four areas were derived 

Y further adaptation of the attitude scale: 
ci D erSonal-social adjustment, 2)attitude toward 
aes 3) attitude toward teachers, and 
о ude toward school administrators and school 
а етанол. Ап appropriate scoring system was 

vised by the investigator. Comparisons be- 
waa the control and experimental groups were 

or Оп the total scale scores andonthe scores 
T each of the four established areas. 


Rindings 


I 

the вара attempt to obtain valid і 
Prog ablished hypotheses, appro 
re pres CS меге applied to the data. The results 
differ esented in the light of statistically significant 
бра obtained by comparing the experimental 
fated, ntrol groups on the various fac tors investi- 

H S ” 
the ect matter and skill areas. The results of 
Standardized achievement tests used in the 


5 
а р revealed that: | 
“Тһе results of the Iowa Tests of Educational 


ven lopment, administered in grade ten, ге- 
ealed that the core group achieved signifi- 
cantly higher scores in Reading -- Natural 
Cience and General Background -- № atural 

b, 4clences, 


16 results of the same battery of tests, ad- 
istered again in grade twelve, showed that 
s were signif- 


119 eXperimental group's score 

icantly higher in Suantitative Thinking, as 

ас 5 Reading --Natural Science andGeneral 

c.g. S8Tound--Natural Sciences. | й 

the Stically significant differences epe 
he 7 Perimental group Were also found. 

5 Total Vocabulary and Total Ё eading 

ores of the California Reading Test admin 


nformation about 
priate statistical 
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istered in grade eleven. 

High School Report Card Marks, Anexamina- 

tion of report card marks revealed: 

a. The core group received Significantly higher 
final averages in grades ten, eleven and 
twelve. 

b. The core group received significantly higher 
final marks in the required social studies 
courses in grades ten, eleven and twelve. 

c. The core group obtained Significantly higher 
final marks in the required English courses 
in grades ten and twelve. No statistically 
significant difference was found in grade e- 
leven in this area. 

Personality and Behavior Traits. Personality 

and behavior trait findings revealed that: 

a. Тһе core group, both in grades ten and 
twelve, received significantly higher ratings 
in Responsibility, Influence, andSeriousness 
of Purpose. 

b. The experimental group members rated sig- 
nificantly higher 1n grade ten in Creativeness 
and Adjustability. 

c. Statistically significant differences in favor 
of the core group were found in grade twelve 
in Industry and Initiative. 

d. The two groups received similar ratings in 
both grades in the attributes Concern for 
Others and Emotional Stability. 

Extra-Curricular Participation. The topic of 

extra-curricular participation was analyzed by 

employing three distinct approaches in making 
experimental and control group compar isons. 

The following results were obtained by these ap- 

proaches: 

a. Number of activities par ticipated in -- The 
core group engaged in asignificantly greater 
number of extra-curricular activities in 
grades ten and eleven. No statistically sig- 
nificant difference was found ingrade twelve. 

b. The two groups did not differ in the types of 

extra-curricular participation (e.g. athletic, 

honorary, Social, etc. )inany of the three 
investigated grade levels. 

The twelfth grade investigation the num- 

ber of hours per week devoted to extra-cur- 

ricular activities by experimental and con- 
trol students revealed no statistically signif- 
icant differences. 

Degree of Maintenance of Factors Through High 

SchoolGrades. Results ofthis phase ofthe 

study indicated that: 

Statistically significant superiority exhibited 

by the core group in Natural Science ingrade 

ten was maintained in grade twelve. 

b. The significantly higher total final averages 

achieved by thecore group in grade ten per- 

sisted through grades eleven and twelve. 

The core group's statistical super iority in 

social studies final marks in gr ade ten was 

maintained through grades eleven and twelve. 

d. The core group's superiority in English 


a. 
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marks in grade ten, though not maintained 
through grade eleven, did reappear in grade 
twelve. 

e. Of the four personality and behavior traits 
which were measured, the core group a- 
chieved significant superiority in both the 
tenth and twelfth grade ratings of Serious- 
ness of Purpose, Influence, and Respons i- 
bility. The other attribute, Concern for 
Others, was not found to be signific antly 
different between the two groups in either 
the tenth or twelfth grade ratings. 

6. Social and School Attitudes. No statistic ally 
significant differences appeared between the 
experimental and control groups when total 
Scores of the social and school attitude scale 
Were examined. This was also the case when 
the two groups were compared on scores of 
each of the four sub-sections of the scale. 


Conclusions 


Within the limitations of this Study, the following 
conclusions, based upon statistical findings, can 
be drawn regarding the Specific hy potheses estab- 
lished: 

1. The hypothesis that high school students who 
have learned through a core program in junior high 
School achieve Significantly higher scores in var- 
ious subject matter and skill areas as measured by 
standardized tests can be accepted in part. 

2. The hypothesis that high school students who 
have learned through a core program in junior high 
School achieve higher final marks in grades ten, e- 


leven and twelve can be accepted. 

3. The hypothesis that high school students цан 
have learned through а core program in junior high 
school exhibit more favorable personality and be 
havior traits when rated by their teachers can be 
accepted in part. 

The potest that high school students 
have learned through a core program in junior high 
school participate ina greater number of extra 
curricular activities can be accepted. Howeve 2 
the hypotheses that they partic ipated in a greate 
variety of extra-curricular activity and that they 
devote more time to these activities must be ге 
jected. ка 

5. The hypothesis that high school students У h 
have learned through a core program in junior n 
School maintain or increase their advantage сэн 
non-core experienced students in the above car 
as they progress from grade ten, to grade eleven, 
and then to grade twelve can be accepted in part. ho 

6. The hypothesis that high school students W 
have learned through a core program in junior = 
School exhibit more favorable soc ial attitudes an 
more favorable attitudes toward various aspects Ч 
school life as measured by a standardized studen 
attitude scale must be rejected, 


FOOTNOTE 


The material presented in this paper is based on 
the author's doctoral dissertation accepted re 
August, 1958 by Temple University А mo on 
complete analysis of the data may be found uP 
examination of the dissertation. 
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A STUDY OF STUDENT DISCIPLINARIAN 
PRACTICES IN TWO GEORGIA 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


KARL C. GARRISON 
University of Georgia, Athens 


prope HOUGH DISCIPLINE is an old and universal 
Points ai one still finds conflicting claims and view- 
TOm а e it. The word “discipline” is derived 
Values іп Verb signifying Чо learn. ” Thus, the 
ing aimed for discipline relate closely to learn- 


мау $ Patterns of behavior of children аге not al- 
dults — with those deemed desir able by a7 
to certai enerally speaking, children are steered in- 
tem or in preferred ways of behaving through аѕуѕ- 
Фар стада and punishment. One of the uses of 
of Social is to teach the child a reasonable degree 
iS taugh conformity. Through discipline the child 
Parts эс to wear clothes, not to expose certain 
foods ; the body, to keep clean, and to eat certain 
Schoo] {Prescribed manner. Аз he reaches high 
Tules а he is taught that he must conform to certain 
tention nd practices of the school, he must give at- 
Pulses to his studies, and must inhibit certain Im" 
ay be Order that a favorable learning situation 
facing ist. Certainly one of the major problems 
With SUE high school teachers is that of dealing 
in certa Dehavior and motivating students to behave 
Я ан desired ways. 
апа ца better to evaluate discip | 
Was Co Teaction of students to such prac tices, it 
tion or oe desirable to secure first an evalua- 
Pronen eir delinquency proneness. he KD 
the two his Scale! *was administered toa 
rein Tee Schools studied. The results, present- 
frg, the je І, show the mean scores of students 
em о igh schools were slightly lower than those 
tang d m norms were developed in obtaining 
рап Bone ta for the Scale. A comp pras 
j rom the two schools revealed no = 
poral ane Шегепсе, Thus, the data from the two 
Small town schools were treated as COM” 

The group of students studied may Б 
Orme а Broup slightly below average, basa: 
Stug MPL S for the Scale, in delinquency pronen 1 
dents Ste data were available on 276 high schoo 


Er iste: : 
Ade distributed by grades as follows а 
, 


86. 
» 86; tenth grade, 70; eleventh grade, 
ж 
Е 


Оо, 
о А 
tes Will be found at the end of the article 


line practices 


ll students of 


twelfth grade, 57. A schedule adapted from the П- 
linois Inventory of Public Opinion was developed and 
administered to the 276 students of this study. The 
purpose of the schedule was to secure factual infor- 
mation about punishment from each student along 
with opinions about various school situations, with 
particular reference to matters relating to disci- 
pline. 

Information reported by the students relative to 
recent behavior for which they were reprimanded or 
punished is presented in Table П. The seven most 
frequently reported misbehaviors, stated in order 
of decreasing frequency for the totalgroup, are: 
talking, 45.6 per cent; inferior school work, 5.1 
per cent; disturbing class, 4. 4 per cent; inattention, 
4,1 per cent; laughing, 4.1 per cent; tardiness, 3.7 
per cent; and cutting class, 3.7 per cent. Obvious- 
ly, talking is the most frequentsource of teacher's 
displeasure, accounting for more than 45 per cent 
of the behaviors for which students were corrected. 

A comparison of the self-reported misbehaviors 
of girls and boys revealed severalsignificantsex 
differences. Approximately 60 per centof the girls 
were corrected for talking as contrasted with ap- 
proximately 38 per cent of the boys. Disturbing the 
class and inattention were misbehaviors more fre- 
quently reported by the boys, whilethegirls report- 
ed laughing and tardiness more frequently. 

The types of punishment most frequently admin- 
istered, in order of decreasing frequently for the 
total group, are: reprimanded before the group, 
42. 8 per cent; reprimanded inprivate, 15.6per 
cent; kept after school or during recess, 11.2 per 
cent; given special assigned task, 9.2 per cent; sent 
from room, 5. 8 per cent; assigned special seat, 4.1 
per cent; sent to principal, 2. 8percent;grade low- 
ered, 2.0 per cent; and miscellaneous, 5.7 per cent. 

‘Another feature of this study was toobtain an 
appraisal from the students of the administration of 
discipline. Of extreme significance are the facts 
that 72.8 per cent of the girls and 78.6 per cent of 

admitted guilt for the offenses for 


the boys readily 
He ii they were punished. Over one half (52.4 per 
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COMPARISON OF THE SCORES ON THE KD PRONENESS SCALE OF STUDENTS 
FROM Two GEORGIA HIGH SCHOOLS 


Group Mean 5. D. 
Georgia High School Boys -14.10 


6.24 
Georgia High School Girls “12. 60 6. 03 
High School Norms (Grades 10-12) Boys 712.22 7.40 
High School Norms (Grades 10-12) Girls “11. 77 6.39 
“High Morale” Group-Boys 714,52 6.87 
“High Morale’? Group-Girls 713.51 5.87 
‘Delinquent?’ Group- oys + 2.75 8.29 
“Delinquent”? Group-Girls + 5.67 7.54 


A plus score is indicative о 


f delinquency Proneness, while a high minus Score 15 
indicative of low delinquency Proneness, 


рыб .. eee 
ы. N 
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TABLE II 


MOST RECENT BEHAVIOR FOR WHICH STUDENTS WERE 
CORRECTED, AS REPORTED BY STUDENTS 


—————————Є—Є—Є——Є—————Є———_——Є———Є—-—— 


Behaviors Girls (141) Boys (135) Total (276) 
ЖШШЕ E бр везани ӨЕ 84 51 135 
Inferior school work ..............2224 4 6 9 15 
Disturbing class ......eeee е. 3 10 13 
Inüttenfiog озонга heme mer вё 2 10 12 
Laghing: і... Г О СС у 9 3 12 
Tardiness ........ ТЕСТТІ 7 4 11 
Cutting Class ................. t 3 8 11 

iolati 7 10 
Violating Элст 3 
10 
НД мем 4 6 
' 4 Е 
Passing notes... n 4 5 
Throwi ] mae 4 8 9 
rowing objects ..... see mns гана 
6 9 
Carelessness тттгышт”” її ааш 3 
2 8 
ЭЭ. 6 
і 5 7 
Disobedience ..... dusk mE 2 
і 5 5 
шээс MEL : 
1 5 
Daydreaming ле 4 
R 4 4 
Unning inhall о... 
Usi 3 3 
Sing obscene language — «et 
Signi 2 1 3 
igning mother’s name to paper ....-езеееееее- 
2 
a 2 
Improperly агевввй тын 
S 1 1 
tubbornness | 2....... tttm 
1 1 
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the girls and 63 per cent of the boys stated 
s hes nir was justifiable, while 17.1 per 
cent of the girls and 15.2 per cent of the boys felt 
that they had been punished unfairly. A small per- 
centage of the students (girls, 5.8 per cent; boys, 
9.3 per cent) indicated that the teachers were too 
Strict. A smaller percentage (girls 4,2 per cent; 
boys, 1.4 per cent) felt that discipline was too lax. 
Approximately three fifths of the girls and two 
thirds of the boys were of the opinion that the teach- 
ers were not consistent. This was indicated by such 
remarks as: 


“А teacher gets after one studentfor “acting ир” 
but lets another student get by.” 

*"They show partiality to certain Students, most- 
ly depending upon who their parents are. " 


“They “ride” you when they are in a bad mood." 
“Тһеу show partiality to the most popular stu- 
dents, ” 


““Тһеу sometimes accus 
Won't believe you.” 


The results of this Study point up the frequency 
of students misbehavior as a Source of annoyance to 


the teacher, Talking and laughing оп the part of 


girls was frequently reported, In addition to talk- 
ing, boys were more frequently given to m ore ag- 
gressive forms of misbehavior Such as fighting, 
throwing things, and the like. Reprima nding the 
students was the most frequent type of punishment 
used by the teachers, Other forms of punishment 
frequently used were keeping students in after 
school or during the recessperiod, giy ing them 


e the wrong person, and 


Special assigned tasks, assigning them a 
having them report to the principal, or lowe 
their grades. . at 
Although the students were ingeneral agr убити 
punishment was justifiable, the тај ority о their 
felt that the teachers were not consis tent a ne oi 
discipline. This is a serious indictment in а ie 
the importance attached to consistency in dis Ts ^ 
in relation to character development. Wee iet 
an eight-eear study of the development о ттен” 
character іп а group of childrenrevealed aco disci- 
tion coefficient of . 62 between consistency ке evi" 
pline and moral competence.? There is muc more 
dence to show that consistency of discipline is one 
important than either severity or laxity. Th aem 
сегп of the students of this study was over co t the 
tency with most of the students indicating tha 
punishment was neither too strict nor too lax. 


FOOTNOTES 


е. 
1. Kvaraceus, William С., ЕР Proneness Soat 
World Book Company, Yonkers -on- Huds ale 
1950. The items in ће K D Proneness § nif" 
were derived from those areas in which E oH" 
icant differences between delinquents an шге. 
delinquents have been reported inthe m il- 
Evidences are presented indicating the гей 
ity and validity of the scale. 


' suc” 
Havighurst, Robert J., “The Function “сь, 
cessful Discipline, Understanding the 
1952, Vol. 21, pp. 35-38. 
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SOME RESULTS OF AN ENRICHMENT PROGRAM 
FOR GIFTED NINTH GRADERS 


J. A. R. WILSON 


University 0: 


Hi i 
istorical Orientation 


In Т 
вво 53 in one of С alifornia’s junior high 
gram for committee was set up to discuss а prO" 
Sie асое СЕВ students. Asaresult of 
of Sitera насі it was decided to select a group 
teach rna from the topninthgrade classes, 
and use th algebra approximately three days а week 
Bram, т remaining time for an enrichment pro- 
ation ang his program was to consist of the prepar- 
Ports, yj presentation of ind ividual research re- 
Series, "рыз to and note-taking at college lecture 
Sibility сон trips to local industries, and the pos- 
ina clas the informal discussion that is feasible 
The -> 9f Sixteen. 
operate nae grade class of 1953-54 was the first to 
under the proposed outline. Check was 


Made 

the bns Success of this class in algebra and of 

These er’s and students’ subjective reactions. 
able. Clas- 


Ses beso jo баз were all highly favor 
Year dine, organized on the same 
As Ч 
m enira PIN group finished high school, it seen’. 
= le that an objective statis tical study of 
aper is the ге- 


basis each 


Sults 
Sult of ПОШ be undertaken. This p 


" hat Study. 
розе 


1. 
Кы Не attempt to see whether 
Urther Pent on ninth grade alge 
Вен? на in mathematics. 
eq 995 wee to see whether th 
Measur ich replaced the algebra 
а. able improvement іп: 
Cademic school work othe 
Matics, 
Leadership roles as indicated by member- 
зр and office holding in clubs and activi 
ies both in and out of school. 


De 
51 
n 
Of the Stud 
t had been in 


1 

ње S 

the Nin; elected the special class tha А 

e stint grade in 1954-55 and who, at the time of 
» Were high school seniors- 


ashortened period 
bra was harmful to 


e seminar” 
periods produc- 


r than m athe- 


ғ California, Santa Barbara College 


2. Developed a comparison gr o uj - 
dents who had been classmates n 4.” ка 
3. Statistically compared the experimental group 
with the comparison group by using the significance 
of the differences of the means for small correlated 
groups, as set forth by Guilford, on the follo wing 
points: 
a. Intelligence test scores. 
b. Eighth grade achievement scores in reading 
Eighth grade achievement scores in arith = 
metic. 
d. Seventh and eighth grade academic grades 
e. The Lee algebraic test. ` 
4, Administered the Cooperative Algebra Test 
(level 1) to the seniors. 
5. Calculated the significance of the difference 
of the means for the results of the Cooperative Al- 


gebra Test. 
6. Calculated the significance of the differences 


of the changes of: 
а. 7th and 8th grade mathematics scores and 
10th grade geometry scores. 
b. 8th grade arithmetic achievement test 
scores and 10th grade arithmetic test 


с. 


scores. 
с. Tth and 8th grade academic grades and 10th 


` 11th and 12th grade academic grades (ex- 


cluding mathematics). 
8th grade reading scores with 10th grade 


reading scores. 
7. The election of courses by subject matter 
areas in 10th, 11th and 12th grades as follows: 
. Methematics 
. Science 
Social Studies 
Foreign Language 
English 
Fine Arts 


. Practical Arts 
8. Leadership roles evaluated onthe basis of the 


following tabulation: (Count each year separately) 
Membership in а club 1 
Executive of a club add 1 
President of organization add 2 
State or national executive add 3 
State or national officer add 4 


а. 


асомогр 
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The differences in the groups in leadership were 
calculated as they were seen in the 10th, 11th and 
12th grades. The changes were also calculated 
from the 7th and 8th to the 10th, 11th and 12th 
grades. | 

9. The members of the specialclass were asked 
to express themselves as they saw the results of the 
class four years later. 

10. The material was reworked, omitting the 
scores of a gifted non-achiever and her comparison. 


Problems in the Study 


1. The small size of the groups (13 in each sec- 
tion - 3 of the original have moved away). 

2. The inclusion in the experimental group ofa 
gifted non-achiever who r emained а non-achiever 
and who was paired with a less gifted non-achiever 
who became much more of ап achiever. 


3. The unique individuality of hi ghlycapable 
students, 


Observations 


1. The comparison group was selected by the 
counselors at the school on the same basis as was 
the original experimental group. The basis of se- 
lection was: 

a. 19 with a target minimum of 130, 


b. 8th grade reading achievement scores on 
the CAT, 


с. 8th grade arithmetic ac 
on the CAT, 

d. Scores on the Lee Algebra Test ай minis- 
tered in the 8th grade, 

е. Academic achievement in the 7th and 8th 
grades, 

The comparison Бгопр was selected on aman for 
man basis, It is impossible 
group that exactly matches a 
group selected as ‘‘the most 


hievement Scores 


the statistics of comparison 
follows. 

2. Statistics of comparison between experimen- 
tal and comparison groups, ~-Differences of means 
are obtained by subtracting scores obtained by the 
comparison group from those of the experime ntal 
group. A positive score is favorable to the experi- 
mental group and a negative score is favorable to 
the comparison group. 

a. Intelligence Test scores 


à (judged most re- 
alistic from approximate 


ly5 scores 


on 
CMM). 

" Range Mean Standard Deviation 
с РИ 122-150 132 7.3 
Comparison 118-144 128 7.4 


ifference of these means is 4 IQ score points, 

The Mure error of the difference is 1, 6 which 

The р t of 2.5 significant above the 5% but below 

мр level of confidence. Reworking this material 
е 0 


for 12 pairs of students reduces {102.35 still above 

the 5% level of confidence. Other scores rem 

substantially the same. | А 
Б. Reading scores on the California Achieve 


ment Test. габой 
Group Range Mean Standard Беуіа 
Experimental 9.4-11.5 10.55 .5 
Comparison 9.6-10.8 10.3 4 


The difference of these means 15,25. The aril 
error of the difference is . 12 which gives at of баі 
or almost significant at the 5% level of confide y 
Reworking this materialfor 12 pairs leav эь! ЫН 
range mean and standard deviation Ше same bu nfi- 
duces t to 1.9 which is below the 5% level of co 
dence. гава 
с. Arithmetic scores оп the California Achieve 


ment Test. sation 
Group Range Mean Standard Devi 
Experimental 10.1-12.0 10.7 m 
Comparison 9.5-10.9 10.1 


4 
5 а 
The difference of these means is .6. The ететі 
error of the difference is .14 which gives а t 0 ave’ 
or significant well above the 1% level of confide 
Reworking this material for 12 pairs leaves 11у 
range, mean and standard deviation substantia ig- 
the same but reduces the t to 4, Owhich is still $ 
nificant well above the 1% level of confidence. m 
d. 7th and 8th grade academic grades anie 
А-4, B-3, C-2, D-1, F-0 for Bounce е 
Subjects on the average of two semes 
grades each. Possible 8. 0. 


Group Range Mean Stand, 029 
13 12 13 15 

Experimental 5. 6-8. 0 7.1-8.0 7.5-7.6 .67 51 
Comparison 5.1-7.9 61-79 6.9-7.1 „78 

e. Lee Algebra Test scores Dev: 
Group Range Mean Stand. == 
Experimental 104.1-144.6 127.5 11.0 
Comparison | 86.1-126.8 119. 11.0 


ard 
The difference of these means is 8.5. The stand ‚9 


error of the difference 15 4. 5 whichyields at o, 
not quite significant at the 5% level of confide? о 
Reworking th 
andard deviation, the mean beco eri 
© comparison and 127, 5 for the ехре js 
mental group. The difference is 4.9 which yi гаў of 
а t of 1.8 which is not Significant at the 5% 1eV7 ine 
Confidence. As was to Бе expected, a study 2 yat 
experimental and the control groups indicates 5 
the experimental gruup is better than the ut ошё 
Son group, Projecting these differences, р prove 
Seem that the experimental group should im е 
Slightly more than the comparison group dur? 2 
ensuing years, се 


4 е 
3. Analysis of results of administering tb 


Operative Algebra Test. реў 
Group Таны? enm stang : 


Experimental 48-80 50-80 4 
Comparison 66.79 66 79 73 73.3 4 nd? 
The difference of these means is -6. The ага а 
error of the difference of the means is 2.9 07 


| 
| 


\ 


WILSON 


72.1, almost significant at the 5% level of confi- 
dence. Note: This difference is favorable tothe 
Comparison group. Reworking this material for 12 
Pairs of students gives adifference of -4.8, a 
Standard error of the difference of 2.8 yielding at 
of -1.7. Not significant at the 5% level of confi- 
dence, 
4. Calculations of the significance of the differ- 
ences of changes from: 
а. Tth and 8th grades to 10th grade geometry. 
The experimental group went down .15 score points 
and the comparison group went up . 25 score points. 
his is a net difference in means of -.40. The 
Standard error of the difference of the means is . 66 
Which gives а t of -. 6 which is not significant. Note 
Tt ів а negative difference. Reworking this material 
La 12 pairs of students shows thatthe experimen- 
^l group increased the average mean by . 12 score 
ров while the comparison group increased. 08 
store points giving а net difference of .04. The 
5 апдага error of this difference is .6 which gives 
t of .06 which is not significant. 
с b. 8th grade arithmetic achievement scores 
se pared to 10th grade arithmetic achievement 
вс 298. The experimental group increased its 
in ores 4.3 g.p. scores andthe comparison group 
e Creased its scores 4. 7 score points. The differ- 
on 15 -.4, The standard error of the difference 
is these means was . 29 yielding а t of -1.6. This 
te not a significant difference. Reworking this ma- 
"lal for 12 pairs of students the experimental 
Егоцр increased its score 4.3. The comparison 
(гоц increased its score 4.6. The difference of 
dane increases is -.3. The standard error of the 
“Шегепсе of these means is .27 which yields a t of 
' ^ Which is not significant. 
reag; Ў: Sth grade reading compared to 10th grade 
seo 16. The experimental group increased its 
баш Оп the average 3.15 scorepoints and the 
Stang Tison group increased 2.95 points. The 
+27 ard error of the difference of the means was 
Wor, “іце atof.7 which is not significant. Re 
116 this material for 12 pairs of students the 
.p. imental group increased its mean score 3.1 
В.р. Scores, the comparison group increased 3. 05 
d er Ores for a mean difference of . 05, а v 
Умер оғ of the difference of . 26 yielding a t of .0 
18 not significant. | 
Were (2 Academic grades other than mathemat уса 
Braga. ™Pared as they changed from 7thand j 
А-4 °З to 10th, 11th and 12th grades. Basis use 
two ie C-2, D-1, F-0 with scores adjusted 5 
Raxi Ster ayer rade, making а pos 
wag mum of 8. The mean difference of the scores 
5,2 givi The standard error of the difference was 
Workeg 28 а t of .08, When these scores were ге 
fa the в the basis of 12 pairs, the mean асте 
| Тепсе ай Was .5, the standard error О прая 
Score, 2S 2.0 giving а і of .25. Neither о 
ap The Significant. | — 
ĉas į © election of courses by subject m 
© 10th, 11th and 12th grades. 


bh 
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a. Mathematics: The experimental group e- 
lected 7 year courses or an average of .54 fewer 
years of mathematics than did the comparison group. 
The standard error of the difference of these means 
is.26. This yields a t of -2. 1 which is almost sig- 
nificant at the 5% level. When these choices are 
reworked for 12 pairs, the average difference be- 
comes -.5 years. The standard error of the dif- 
ference of these means is . 3 whichyieldsa t of -1, 7 
well below the 5% level of confidence. 

b. Science: The experimental group offered 
one less science course or an average . 1 year less 
Science than the comparison group. The standard 
error of the difference of the means was .28 which 
yields a t of -. 4 not significant. Whenthese choices 
are reworkedfor 12 pairs, there is no substantial 
change. 

c. English: The experimental group and the 
comparison group offered on the average the same 
number of English courses. This statementis also 
true when reqorked for 12 pairs of students. 

d. Social Studies: The experimental group of- 
fered two courses or an average of .2 years less 
Social studies than the comparison group. The 
standard error of the difference of these means is 
.26 giving a t of . 08 which is not significant. Drop- 
ping one pair from the comparison does not sub- 
stantially change these figures. 

e. Foreign Language: The experimentalgroup 
offered 3 years less or an average of.23 years less 
foreign language than the comparison group. The 
standard error of these differences is .26 yielding 
а t of -. 8 which is not significant. Reworking the 
material on the basis of 12 pairs eliminates one of 
the years of difference and reduces the t to -. 7. 

f. Fine Arts: The experimental group offered 
on the average, .69 years more fine arts than the: 
comparison group. The standard error of the dif- 
ference of these means was . 47 which gives a t of 
1.5. This is not significant at the 5% level of con- 
fidence. Reworking this material onthe basis of 12 
pairs of students does not affect these figures ma- 
terially. | 
g. Practical Arts: The experimental group 
offered, on the average, .46 years more practical 
arts than did the comparison group. The standard 
error of the difference of the means is .34 which 
yields a t of 1. 35, not significant at the 5% level of 
confidence. Reworking figures on the basis of 12 
pairs of students does not affect this result mater- 
у of this material would be that the 
experimental group apparently took signif icantly 
fewer courses in mathematics, insignificantly fewer 
courses in Science, foreign language and social 
studies and somewhat more courses in fine and ар- 
plied arts. 

6. Leadership roles as ev aluated for the 10th, 
11th and twelfth grades. Тһе experimental group 
received 256 points for leadership as against 319 
for the comparison group. On the average the ex- 
perimental group received 4. 8 few er points. The 
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ard error of the differences of these means 
2 3 which yields a t of -1. 1. This is not asig- 
nificant difference. , 

т. When the changes in the differences in lead- 
ership from 7th and 8th grades to 10th, 11th and 
12th grades are studied, the meanof the differences 
is -1.6 score points. The standard error of the 
difference is 4. 3 which yields a t of -.4. This is 
not significant. When these figures are reworked 
for 12 pairs the mean of the difference becomes 
-2.3. The standard error ofthe difference becomes 
4. 6 yielding a t of -. 5 which is not significant. 

8. Subjective evaluation by the special class: 
With one exception (a boy whose grades have not 
held up in high school) the specialclass replied that 
they felt the experience has been very goodfor them. 
They felt that taking algebra 3 days a week rather 
than 5 had been a more stimulating experience than 
it would have been had they been inaclass with 
Slower students where it was nece Ssary to repeat 
explanations for those students who had not under- 
Stood the material the first time. They felt that the 
Seminar experience had helped them in other sub- 
jects in high school and as individuals. When stu- 
dents of both groups were asked why they had not 
taken more mathematics, those who did not continue 
mathematics beyond plane geometry replied that 
they had not had time to fit it into their programs 
but that they were planning to take more mathema- 
tics in college. Two girls replied that they had not 
enjoyed goometry and had not considered mathema- 
tics necessary for their future occupations (elemen- 
tary teacher and nurse). One, a gifted non-achiev- 
er, wrote “І stopped with geometry because I de- 
spise math. I couldn't see where it would help me 
or why I needed it." Almost allofthe Students took 
the time to mention the teacher by name and to point 
out that in their estimation he had been responsible 
for the course being such an outstanding one as far 
as they were concerned. 


Conclusions 


Re Mathematics: : | П on 
1. The experimental group did not do аз we ээ 
the cooperative algebra test as would have been d 
pected. This statement is still probably true ev 
when the non-achieving student is eliminated. а 
2. The experimental group took significan у 
fewer mathematics courses. For the twelve ЕШ АА 
ers there is some doubt about the significance of 
smaller number. Е 
3. The change from 7th and 8th grade teen ак 
tics to 10th grade geometry favored the пака ай 
group although not at a significant level of co gen 
dence. There is no difference in the groups W 
12 pairs of students are considered. the 
4. The results of the achievement tests at E 
8th and 10th grade levels favored the compar isa 
group although not at a significant lev el ofcon 12 
dence. There was even less difference when 
pairs were studied. 


Re Academic School Work: the 
There was no measurable difference Le ena 
two groups in academic workother than io gei à 
The figures slightly favor the experimental group 
Re Leadership: ў 
Тһеге і5 по ^ — difference in leadershiP 
as this was defined and measured. 


Summary 
this 
The statistical treatment of the results с le 
program for this class seem to be less fa YT 53 pe 
than the subjective evaluation had indicated мо др! 
the result. It must be emphasized that the в ар“ 
raised by this study of the desirability of мэ а 
proach to enrichment only raises а ques n study 
judgement must wait for other studies that wi 


other groups operated in a similar context. 
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FIFTY SEVENTH GRADERS: A COMPARISON OF 
THEIR READING ACHIEVEMENT AND EX- 
PECTED ACHIEVEMENT IN GRADES 
ONE THROUGH SEVEN 


JEANNE S. HOYT and DOROTHY S. BLACKMORE 
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Purpose of the stud 


е Базир achievement of children should normally 
at fis to progress grade by grade in a some- 
interest pee order in terms of intelligence and 
eir дер epending upon such variable factors as 
egularity ci of physical fitness and vitality, the 
their e of their school attendance, the adequacy 
Struction urriculum, and the competency of the in- 
udy eee ee they receive. The purpose of this 
repres to investigate the reading achievement of 
ents 5 сае group of fifty seventh grade stu- 
с ра аўн from а typical middle-class suburban 
ing pro y to see if such regular systematic read- 
» df gress had actually been made, and to discov- 
h зао а, what factors had operated during 
Out coe children had been in school to bring 
Of th Observed results. 
Childre е two hundred forty-four 5 eventh grade 
been in. in the district, these fifty children had 
Since бте oe attendance in this school system 
ing, ther first grade. Their achievement іп read- 
ап out егебоге, was assumed by the authors tobe 
8га жы TOwth of their total experience in these seven 
in this district. 


г 


р 
Seedures 
8 анал: present- 
Sve individual graph from grades one through 
available for 
Te hievement Was 
Оба wy esented graphically on the basis of I.Q.’S 
The study was aug- 


Van ed 
Шаһ У а review of the cumulative records a- 


to, Pàch Эр these fifty children. 
Was è Shoah Score used was taken from 14 р 
yes Blven Form Test of Mental Maturity * which 
Sper to each student in the 1956-57 school 

Sd h жэл the use of a set of formulas devel- 


m the Cali- 


е the men- 


y 
Horn › it was possible to comput 
% 
F 


277 
о Р 5 4 
tes will be found at the end of this article. 


tal age in months of each child at each grade level 
and to convert this score into expected achievement 
in terms of grade placement for each child at each 


grade level. 

To begin the study, all achievement data for each 
child were collected. The tests used were the same 
for each child, as they had been regularly given at 
approximately the same time each year to all pupils 
in the district. In grades one and two,,the Ingra- 
ham-Clark Diagnostic Test in R eading? had been 
used, the score graphed having been derived from 
averaging the scores on the two parts of the test. 

In grades three through seven, the California А- 
chievement Tests in Reading” were used, scores of 
the total reading tests being the ones graphed. In 
order to determine the extent of their reading and 
study skills, the Iowa Test of Basic Skills? was al- 
so given to these seventh graders. 

As a basis for the study, the following assump- 


tions were made: 

1) That the tests which were used actually шеа- 
sured what they purported to measure; 

2) That each of the selected pupils applied him- 
self equally well each time the tests were given; 

3) That the use of grade placement scores would 


give satisfactory data for this study. 


Findings 
Following are six of the fifty-six graphs which 
were made. In all of the graphs, the dash line in- 
ted achievement in terms of grade 


dicates the expec 
level, while the so 
actually achieved. 
Graph А is a rec 
selected group. As can be se 
ed above his expected achievement lev 
fourth grade and then, although thereisa 5 
gain for the year, the achieveme 
expected level in the fifth grade and does not come 


up to that level again. 


lid line indicates the grade level 


ord of a typical individualof the 
en, the student work- 
el until the 
mall 


9 6 i ws 
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у В апа С compare boys andgirls of the 
tite cted group. These are mean scores of the en- 
һе group of boys апа the entire 8T OUp of girls. 
eee scores seem Slightly above the boys’ 
Жат their first minus deviationappearing inthe 
th | grade while that of the boys appears first in 

е fifth grade. 
ciu Graphs D and E compare the highest third of ће 
lowest етйн of intelligence 5 coret withthe 
classifi ird of the class. Notice that al ough each 
ment en begins at above the expected achieve- 
о the lower group shows the first minus 
show ion in the fifth grade while the higher group 

ён its first minus deviation in the sixth grade. 
“Эсхүл F shows the mean result of the entire 
re саш that the group as a whole began 
attained а expected achievement level, gr adually 
Blow 4 an equal achievement level, and dropped 
made in the sixth grade. Although the total group 
ёр oe gains in the seventhgrade, it nev- 
ite attained the expected level. 


Со 
nelusi у : 
е Clusions, Discussion, and Recommendations 


dente” the reading achievement of these fifty stu- 
Ment Was compared with their expected achieve- 
it "Ware terms of intelligence, as here measured, 

found that although for the first three or four 


Bra, 
des the reading achievement and capacity paral- 
or fifth grades а 


ievem ent and 


he en began to occur, and continued throughout 
егсе des ир to the seventh, with about eighty-five 
асі, nt of the cases not returning to their expected 
abet level. 

in Mig od the results of this study it 
Schoo ase of these fifty students 8 
their іш, some causative fac 
In the of achievement must have 
those „ОЧ, fifth and sixth grades, 
fhei телен that the children did no 
these „расну in the reading program. Some of 
boty Children may have had problems of health, 
fhei (5 YSical and mental, which would tend to lowe" 
ја oal achievement, although а 5 tudy of the 
lems of 4$ records does not reveal any great prob- 
been in this sort, Some of the children may have 
®quat. Classes which were too large to assure ad- 


ate | ге ad- 
trict thig uction in reading, although in this dis 
e. 


is evident that 
tudied in this 
tors relating to 
been pres ent 
for itis in 
twork up to 


о 
felativg MParison was made inthis 5! 
tint ine amount of time devoted to reacine | 
nae nent of the grades. While variations m 
Soubtediy th i ding skills wo" 
Ч e teaching of reading SKi S the o- 


ration edly affect the results reported, 
A e un the authors that the most decisive and 
inde kings deviation noted in reading аспіеўе 
9b “стод of instruction offered the children ine 
у етра е grades, as determined PY personal 
“Ws Xie of the authors and by infor mal inter 

By р the teachers involved in 


e 
Se means it was possible 107 


to ascertain some of the methods of reading i 

tion which had been used with these р ба 
intermediate grades. Іп one grade the children had 
been left entirely on their own in the reading pro- 
gram. Each child read from a different book and 
when he had finished, the teacher gave him a short 
comprehension quiz or asked comprehension ques- 
tions such as which story he had liked best. The 
teacher provided no preparationfor reading, no 
purpose for reading the story, no special vocabulary 
introduction, no discussion as to the main points or 
features in the pages covered. 

In another class situation, the teacher explained 
that the children sometimes had reading and at other 
times they didn’t, the reading program being a 
somewhat spasmodic one. When there was to bea 
reading lesson, the teacher made an attempt to in- 
troduce the story, putting the unknown words on the 
board and pronouncing them. At the end of the ре- 
riod the teacher asked one or two questions as to the 
content of the story read. 

In still another class, the children read the аз- 
signed story silently, asking for help from the 
teacher if they encountered a strange word, and then 
went on to something else when finished. In many 
cases a story a day had been read, and the teacher 
stated that there just had never been time to do all 
of the other suggested extra work given in the teach- 
er’s manual. In some cases, the children were ас- 
tually disturbed when а substitute teacher tried 
some of the enrichment activities with them. Evi- 
dently little use was made of the teachers’ manuals 
in these classrooms. 

On the other hand, there were some teachers 
who had been carrying out a more adequate reading 
program. There were examples of purpose ful 
reading activities going on їп some classrooms and 
enrichment activities being enj oyed by groups of 
children--but unfortunately these seeme d to be in 
the minority in the intermediate classrooms inves- 
tigated. 

The research in this study does not make ап at- 
tempt to evaluate middle grade teachers or methods, 


but rather to define sharply those areas іп which ex- 
pected progress had not been made, and to deter- 
mine what methods had been used by the teachers іп 
those areas. Further study of time allotments for 
reading instruction in the intermediate grades is іп- 
dicated. The authors also feel that similar studies 
in comparable school districts would provide valu- 
able information as to the extent of the problem. 

As a result of this study, recommendations have 
e to the effect that teachers analyze their 
students' abilities early in the year -and plan their 
reading program on the basis of each child's needs 
as well as the needs of the class as a whole. Fur- 
ther recommendations include the 5 uggestion that 
teachers and children discuss the reading problems 
together and work out solutions aS а team and that 
they set common purposes and go als . Могео уег, 
provision must be made for enough time for instruc- 
tion as well as for adequate, varied, and interesting 
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reading materials with whichto work. Recommend- 
ed procedure also includes consistent use of the 
teachers’ manual, with teachers selectively choos- 
ing activities and exercises which are geared to the 
Specific needs of children in their classes. It is vi- 
tal, too, that intermediate grade teachers become 
aware of the necessity for teaching reading skills 
throughout the day, in all types of learning situa- 
tions and with all kinds of subject matter, as well 
as during specially designated periods for reading 
Instruction. 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF ACHIEVING AND 
UNDERACHIEVING HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 
OF HIGH INTELLECTUAL ABILITY 


EDWARD FRANKEL 
Bronx High School of Science, New York 


THIS STUDY WAS concerned with scholastic un- 
derachievement among intellectually superior high 
school students, The ever-broadening spectrum of 
our scientific and technological progress, from the 
harnessing of atomic energy to the conquest of out- 
er space, has placed a special premium on talent 
and brainpower in all areas of human thought and 
endeavor. The young people whose scholastic per- 
formance lags far behind their intellectual ability 
represent a Serious loss to society in terms of 
their potential contributions. In addition, failure to 
achieve at the level of their ability often leads to a 
depreciation of self-worth accompanied by unhappi- 
ness and frustration. 


Design of the Experiment 


The purpose of this study was to find some an- 
swers to the general question, ‘һу do students of 
seemingly similar high intellectual ability perform 
so differently academically?” This investigation 
proposed to study achieving and underachieving boys 
of the same high intellectual ability to determine 
possible causes for the differences intheir academ- 
ic performance. The areas explored for possible 
significant differences between the two groups were: 
1) aptitudes, 2) interests, 3) personal problems, 4) 
health, 5) home and family background, 6) socio-e- 
conomic status, 7) reaction to school s ubjects, 8) 
reaction to school, 9) out-of-school activities, 10) 
vocational and college planning and 11) academic 

performance in junior high school. 

Instruments: The following instruments were 
used for gathering data related to each of these e- 
leven areas--a) Differential Aptitude Tests, b) Ku- 

Vocational Preference Record, c) Mooney 

der "em Check List, d) School record, е) a Student 
Prable ire of 39 items prepared by the investiga- 


іоппаі 
Quest the Hamburger Scale for rating socio- 
tor, 


economic class. 5244 
The Experimental Group: The sub jects panties 
pating in this study were selected from the та 
population of the senior class of June, 1957 at the 
Bronx High School of Science їп New York City. The 
experimental group consisted of fifty pairs of boys; 
each pair composed of an achiever and an und eT? 
chiever matched on the basis of equivalent I. Q: 
school entrance examination score, and age. a 
Definition of terms: Achiever was defined а5 
student in the top or first quartile of his class Wi 
a Scholastic average of at least 89 per cent for да 
tenth and eleventh years. Underachiever was the 
fined as a student in lowest or fourth quartile of 5 
same class with a scholastic average of 79 рег ce 
or less. dy 
Academic Environment of the Study: The 8 are 
was limited to the Bronx High School of Science “lity 
Cause not only was it an ideal source of high ай е8“ 
subjects for this study but also because the inv 
tigator has been a teacher and guidance couns меті 
at the school since 1940, The school 4 which С 48 
into being іп 1938, was designed to meet the ud 
of high ability students interested in science 00 
mathematics. The school population is about ants 
one third of whom are girls. About 800 stude", 
are admitted annually, 150 from the elemen t 39 г 
Schools to the ninth year and 650 from the ju"? of 
high schools to the tenth year. About 98 per ce” 01“ 
those who are graduated from the school enter vad 
lege. The school has been described by Wolfle “я 
being the outstanding exception in this count?) сг 
providing stimulation and training for bright УО 
Sters with scientific interests. "> 
About four to five times as many students 2 ho 
be accommodated apply for admission to the 56 јс 
А program for selecting students has evolved V the 
includes a written examination administered ® tw? 
School, It is an objective test consisting 9 


n 
са 
s C, 


9 er^ 
based upon the author's doctoral study entitled “А Comparative Study of Achieving and und а 


* This Lupin School Boys of High Intellectual Ability" 
achieving 8 degree at the Graduate School of Educatio 


i 
for the Ph. B. 


submitted in partial fulfillment of the require 
n, Yeshiva University, granted in June, 1958. 


| Darts: a) English, which includes reading com pr e- 
1 hension and vocabulary, and b) Arithmetic. Ninety 
Minutes are allowed for the entire test. 

The curriculum of the school aims to prepare 
Students of high ability to meet the admission ге- 
quirements of liberal arts colleges as w ellas en- 
Bineering and technical schools. The subjects are 
those usually offered in an academ ic high school. 
However, the curriculum is enriched by and supple- 
mented with a broad program of elective courses in 
ү теше апа methematics. Inaddition, opportunities 
or acceleration and advanced study are nossible by 
Offerings of college-level courses in English, 
Mathematics, Biology, Chemistry, and Physics. 


Selection of the Experimental Grou 


ther 
king 


white boys were 
ninthgrade еп- 


esting Criteria by Preliminary Study: In May, 
, а preliminary study, involving the class ot 

мате» 1956, was undertaken to test the criteria. E 
йа found that forty-two pairs of boys © ould be 
“Неа, using the criteria selected. | А 
Gr Criteria Characteristics of the Exper imenta L 

tape: In September, 1956, using the criteria ев 
lished for matching, it was possible to select A 

jy timum of fifty pairs of boys from the class о 
76,1957, which had a male population of 468 (Table 1) 
) се examination 


he t- 
| Scop, © t-values for I. Q. , entran e no signifi- 


1956 


i indi wer 
сар ©? and age indicated that there 

crit ifferences between the two group? for [езе 
fop “Tia. Оп the other hand, the t-value ээ ын 
Ёго, Cholastic average clearly 5 рашай Ө е 
Chie S Were significantly different in ee 


Ч mp nent, the mean difference being 

а imum of 37.2. 

The um of 9.5 and a maximum “үргэн 
Бозу е entrance examination test score i “аа 
pra te of the English and the Arithmetic parts. 

d p: ing which might 


to avoid ine ities in match 
qualities in 3 
asked by the composite score, the two group 
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were compared for the English and Arithmetic 
scores separately. Nosignificant differences were 
found between the two groups in English and Arith- 
metic parts of the entrance examination. The two 
groups were matched not only for the composite еп- 
trance score but also for the English and Arithme- 
tic parts. 


Findings 


Aptitudes: The results which were obtained by 
the fifty pairs of boys on the four Differential Apti- 
tude Tests which were administered in October, 
1956, are shown in Table П. 

The Numerical Ability test discriminated most 
sharply between the twogroups with ahighly signif - 
icant t-value of 5.15. The achievers were definite- 
ly superior in their ability to understand numerical 
relationships and in handling numerical concepts. 

In addition, the achievers showed definite super- 
iority in Verbal Reasoning, the ability to understand 
concepts framed in words, the t-value being 22 83. | 
Together these two tests areregardedasa measure 
of general learning ability. The Space Relations and 


the Abstract Reasoning tests revealed no significant 
differences between the groups. 

The results of the Scholastic Aptitude Tests for 
May, 1956 and January, 1957 and the Scholarship 
Qualifying Tests for April, 1956, which half the 
subjects had taken, substantiated the DAT findings. 
The achievers showed significantly greater aptitudes 
than the underachievers in the verbaland mathe- 
matical areas. 

Interests: А comparison of the interests of the 
two groups as measured by the Kuder Voc ational 
Preference Record administered in October, 1956 
revealed the data shown in Table Ш. 

The interests of the U's were significantly great- 
er in the mechanical area whereas those of the A's 
were in the scientific, the t-values being significant 
at the 01 level, 3.18 for the former and3, 01for the 
latter. In addition, the A’s were more interested 
in the computational and the U’s in the artistic, the 
t-values being significant at the 05 level. The other 
six areas showed no significant differences. 

Personal Problems: The Mooney Problem Check 
List, administered in September, 1956, which was 
used as a measure of the personal problems of the 
two groups, showed no Statistically significant dif- 
ference in the total number of problems underscor- 
ed although the A's underscored 723 andthe 075 906 
problems. An analysis by areas of the number of 

roblems underscored is shown in Table IV. 

«School! was the only area in which the U's pre- 

significantly more problems than the A's. 
па no significant differences in the other 
six areas. | : 

Of the 210 items of the Mooney, differences іп 
in the frequency of responses of the A's and U's 
significant at and beyond the 05 level occurred for 

Of these, nine were underscored 


ly ten items. Д 
pe У igniticantly more U's than A's. Eight of these 


<r е 
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TABLE I 


A COMPARISON OF CRITERIA FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUP; FIFTY 
PAIRS OF ACHIEVING AND UNDERACHIEVING BOYS SELECTED 
FROM THE CLASS OF JUNE, 1957 


Criteria Group? Mean S.D. 5 Range t-Value 
 -—— HMM 
Intelligence A 140. 66 12. 05 114-164 
Quotient U 141.00 11.79 115-164 0. 80 
Entrance Exam. A 161. 70 13. 60 137-190 
Тезї 5соге U 161. 80 12.27 142-187 0.21 
Age in Years A 17.00 0. 60 16. 00-18. 34 

U 17.00 0.55 15. 83-18. 34 0. 03 
Scholastic A 91.24 1.69 89. 0-96. 2 © 
Average U 74. 13 4. 07 59.0-79.5 23.76% 


a The letters “А” апа “U” 
respectively. 

b Standard Deviation. 

** Significant at or beyond the 01 level. 


are used to identify the achievers and underachievers 


TABLE II 


RESULTS OF DAT BATTERY TAKEN BY EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 


DAT Test Group Mean S.D. Range t-Value 
Space A 61.48 16. 73 28-92 

Relations U 62. 93 18. 90 26-99 0. 43 
Abstract A 40.16 4.44 25-47 

Reasoning U 39.36 4. 86 25-46 0. 75 
Verbal A 42.40 4. 66 29-49 

Reasoning U 39. 85 4. 98 31-50 2.89** 
Numerical A 35.54 2.15 28. 75-40, 00 
Ability U 31.95 4.48 


16.00-37.50 5, 15** 


жж Significant at and beyond the 01 level. 
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TABLE Ш 


COMPARISON OF AREAS OF INTERESTS OF EXPERIMENTAL GROUP AS 
MEASURED BY THE KUDER VOCATIONAL PREFERENCE TEST 


S —————————Є 


Area of Interest Group Mean S.D. Range t-Value 
Outdoor A 41. 08 14. 78 11-69 
U 40.04 16. 88 8-68 0.31 
Mechanical A 35.58 15.51 2-66 а 
U 43.42 12. 19 11-63 3.18 
Computational A 33.26 9. 42 11-50 
9 29.00 8.47 15-50 2. 397" 
Scientific A 54.76 12.50 20-70 m 
U 45.64 13. 60 15-66 3.01 
Persuasive A 38.20 13.41 11. 69 
U 42.84 13.40 21-72 1. 88 
Аг{їзїїс А 20.38 9.19 6-42 à 
U 24.88 11.38 7-48 2.08 
1 А 24.18 8.69 6-39 
nudes U 22.96 т. 83 4-36 1.32 
А А 13.04 6.06 4-25 
=> U 11.12 1.81 3-29 1.29 
i і А 38.94 12.70 18-71 
Social Service " 34.92 13.29 12-62 1.55 
А 41.04 14.74 14-77 
Clerical = i ia 12:97 16-80 0.39 


E. umen аа 


at and beyond the 01 level. 


** Sienificant 
ew mm at and beyond the 05 level. 


* Significant 
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TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROBLEMS BY AREAS UNDERSCORED ON THE MOONEY 
PROBLEM CHECK LIST BY ACHIEVING AND UNDERACHIEVING BOYS 


Area Group Mean S.D. Range t-Value 
Т т == кн к => == а = па шина 
Health and Physi- A 2.22 2.03 0-9 
cal Development U 1. 84 1.85 0-7 0.89 
School A 1. 64 1.15 0-7 T 
U 5.28 3.14 0-14 6.62 
Home and Family A 1.74 2.60 0-12 
U 1.88 2.63 0-12 0.21 
Money, Work and A 3.32 2.94 0-15 
Future U 3.30 2.15 0-11 0.04 
Boy-Girl A 1.96 2.56 0-13 
Relations U 1. 88 2.43 0-11 0.16 
Relations to A 1.30 1.51 0-5 
People U 1.46 2.41 0-11 0. 42 
Self-Centered A 2.28 2.46 0-12 
Concerns U 2.50 2.85 0-12 0. 46 


** Significant at and beyond the 01 level, 


TABLE у 


VOCATIONAL CHOICES OF ACHIEVERS AND UNDERACHIEVERS 


аи НИ 


Group Scientific Non 
Tech. General Scientific Undecided 
A 14 22 0 14 
U 22 9 4 15 


* Significant at and beyond the 05 level. 
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Were concerned with ‘‘School’’ and the other опе 
ia being stubborn". “Family Quarrels’’ was 
јео only item selected by more А'5 Шап U’s, Inan- 
t er to the free question ‘‘What problems аге 
ое you most?’’, the U'sreiteratedtheir con- 
int n with school and marks, whereas the A's were 
po d chiefly in the choice of college and voca- 
сеш: The information gathered by the Student 
a ee regarding health s howed no differ- 
neni between the two groups in weight, height, 
Bios] oe Speech, general state of health, and phy- 
S disabilities. The U's, however, repor ted 
Sa mit й more days absent from school for 
e ries reasons, the t-values being 2.34. The A's, 
health other hand, registered significantly more 
i complaints, chiefly acne and allergies; the 
value being 2. 47. 
тес amily and Home Background: Questionnaire 
рс се indicated no differences between the two 
" ups with respect to a) number of rooms in the 
of a b) number of people living at home, с) size 
and mily, d) number of disrupted fam ily patterns, 
We е) birth order of the subjects. Differences 
Чачы found, however, in the education and оссира- 
Оп of the parents. Using the Edward’s Scale for 
е Classification of occupations, more of the fa- 
ine of the A's than U's were found inthe top three 
pian professional, 2) semi-professional, and 
spancPrietors, managers, and officials. With re- 
5 мы to number of years of schooling completed by 
th ents of the two groups, it was found that the fa- 
came of the A's had significantly more formal edu" 
501101 than the mothers, the t-value being 2.33. No 
tnenificant difference between the fathers and mo- 
ers of the U's in this respect was found; they had 
ut the same amount of formal education. Signif- 


іс 
Un ntly more working mothers were reported by the 
5 venteen, the chi- 


an A’s, twenty-nine to se e chi 
paare value for |. difference being б. 43 which is 
'Shificant at and beyond the 05 level. More of the 
occ, CTS of the U's than A’s were inthe lower three 
Were ational groups. Almost two-thirds of them 
6 typists, bookkeepers, secretaries, and sales- 


Women, 
oto: i i purger 
Seg S Clo-Economic Status: Using the Ham ge 
e for determining socio-economic level, the A's 
highe from families which were rated significantly 
Reg than those of the U’s. ЖЕР 
це ection to School Subjects: In response 
the Jonnaire items requiring the groups to name 
ваз ior school subjects а) liked best, b) toane 
the > с) liked least, апа 9) fo und most dif y^ 1 
гап онно reactions were gle апей; The 25 
est, and mathema- 


tics 24 mathematics as the easi | 
oat Science as the best liked, Е nglish2 ха 
nt difficult and least liked. The underachievers, 
Ang ре Other hand, selected science as the сай эн 
“од, “St liked subject, and forei ћ language а 

As t difficult and least liked. Significantly m 
ng p 2n U's selected mathema 
St liked subject, and English 25 


ficult. In contrast, the U’s chose science as the 
easiest and mathematics as the most difficult 
School subject. 

Reaction to School: Thecriteria selected to 
measure reaction of the two groups to school were 
а) attendance, b) deportment, c) participation in 
extra-curricular activities. These data were ob- 
tained from official school records. According to 
official attendance records, the U's were absent 
from school significantly more often than the A's 
the t-value being 3.58, significant at the 01 level. 
School discipline records showed about four times 
as many offenses recorded against U’s than A's 
the t-value being 4. 07, significantatand beyond the 
01 level. With respect to extra-curricular activi- 
ties, the A's engaged in significantly more, the t- 
value being 5.35, significant at the 01 level. 
Twelve U's had records of no extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. The A's engaged significantly more fre- 
quently in students government and publications, in 
science and mathematics clubs, and in the Social 
Studies club. 

Out-of-School and Leisure Time Activities: The 
U's belonged to significantly more athletic and so- 
ubs and were somewhat more interested in 
the Scout movement. Insofar as leisure time acti- 
vities were concerned, the A'stended to spend 
more time reading whereas the U's were more in 
terested in shop-work activities. 

Vocational and College Planning: Questionnaire 
responses with respect to voc ational planning are 
shown іп Table V. Significantly more A's planned 
to enter general fields of sc ience such as mathe- 
matics, biology, chemistry and physics. The U's. 
in contrast, tended more in the direction of applied 
sciences and technical fields. Responses to a Guid- 
ance Committee questionnaire, inJune, 1957, at 
the time of graduation, de aling with the choice of 
college program appear in Table VI. 

Significantly more A’s than U's planned to follow 
a liberal arts college program majoring in science, 
whereas more U’s than A’s expected to enter non- 
science fields such as business administration, ас- 
countancy, and the like. Of those who were unde- 
cided, as seen in Table У, more U’s than A’s зе- 
lected non-science fields. 

The Questionnaire also revealed that more U’s 
than A’s, aS evidenced by the chi-square value of 
4,11, significant at the 05 level, expected their 
parents to finance completely their co llege educa~ 


tion. 
ћ School Record: The records of for- 


Junior Hi 
ty-three pairs of boys who entered the school in the 
tenth year from junior high school were studied to 


determine whether their patterns of academic a- 
developed in the senior high School 


chievement was i > nigh с 
or had previously been established in the junior high 
school. It was found that twenty-eight achievers 
and thirty underachievers had been regarded as in- 
tellectually gifted and had been placed in Special 

lasses which had completed the 


Progress (S. P.) ¢ А 
22 years of junior high school in two years. 


cial cl 
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TABLE VI 


CHOICE OF COLLEGE PROGRAM BY THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 


Group Technical Liberal Arts Non-Liberal Undecided 
Science Non-Science Arts 
A 14 27 5 0 4 
18 12 T7 8 5 
E ПН РВИ ee ee 
Chi-square 1.47 5. 03* 0. 08 6. 13* 0 


————————————— ee 


* Significant at and beyond the 05 level. 


TABLE VII 


SCHOLASTIC AVERAGE FOR T 


HE NINTH YEAR OF JUNIOR HIGH S L 
OF FORTY-THREE PAIRS T 


OF ACHIEVERS AND UNDERACHIEVERS 


Group Mean Range t-Value 


A 90. 98 3.00 97. 00-84. 00 


B 82,44 5. 08 91. 20-71. 00 10. 33** 


** Significant at апа behond the 01 level, 
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In addition, the results of the reading and arith- 
po achievement tests, which had been taken in 
acu year of junior high school, attested to 

а г superiority. The Stanford Reading Test show- 
ed no differences between the groups. Approxi- 
ера one third of each group made perfect scores 
sm practically the entire group made grade equi- 

alent Scores above 10. 0, avalue derived by extra- 
EE The meangrade equivalent score for the 
e group was approximately 11 plus. Оп ће 
E er hand, on the New York Arithmetic Test, the 
fi cA scores of the A’s was higher than those 
01 15 U's, the t-value being 3.12, significantat the 
eaten Nine A’s made perfect scores, and ргас- 
E ly the entire group scoring above 9.4 also de- 
E by extrapolation. The mean grade equivalent 
10 ЕУ of the A’s was 11.59 and that of the U’s was 
pu ет of the school grades received by 
а о groups in the ninth year of junior high 

chool showed results set down in Table VII. 
üi The scholastic record of the two groups for the 
б nth year indicated that they were performing dis- 
Маа differently. Three quarters of the A's at- 
b ined averages of 89 per centor better, the lowest 
oe 84. Half of the (75 earned less than 80 рег” 
с, fifteen were between 80 апа 84, and only four 

ere above 89 per cent. Three quarters of the 125 

ай averages of less than 84 рег cent. 


Conclusions 


f 1. Aptitudes: Although the pairs were matched 

Or equivalent I. ©. and school entrance examina- 

ion, the achievers proved to ре distinctly superior 

ks the underachievers in mathe matical and verbal 
Ptitudes, particularly in the former. 

Interests: The interest patterns of the two 
Егоцр5 were distinctly different. The interests of 
ES achievers were greater in mathematics and 5617 
t Ce whereas those of the underachievers Were in 

€ mechanical and artistic areas. | 
of ty, Personal Problems: While the chief concern 
mee underachiever appeared to be his prese nt 
mar авс inadequacies, the ас hiever’s was pri- 
ti Tily thinking about the future, college and уосаг 


10па] choices. j 
ап, Health: Although the U’s reported twice аз 
wa days absent from school for health reasons, 
рс Official attendance records disclosed that the 
Que Were absent from school significantly more tre- 
lai dy, they registered fewer specific health com- 
ваш on the Student Questionnaire, and "en 5 E 
Vel Ted fewer items in the Health and Physica 
оц Bent area of the Mooney. No ev idence was 
fe ud to lead one to believe tha 
the 9 Significantly in health. It seemed 
ге ore frequent absence from school for 
ау, Оп5 reported by the U’S might not ne 
5 кең the result of physical ў” 
оте and Family Background: 
al aspects of the families of the БОЁ roups 


Physic 


were very much alike, significant differences in ће 
education and occupation of the parents existed. 
More of the fathers of the A’s were in the top three 
occupational groups and they had more formal 
schooling than their wives. More of the mothers of 
the U’s were working and they had at least as much 
schooling as their husbands. 

6. Socio-Economic Status: As expected, the 
families of the A’s were rated higher on the Ham- 
burger Socio-Economic scale. 

7. Reaction to School Subjects: The sel ection 
by the achievers of mathematics as the easiest, and 
science and mathematics as the best liked school 
subjects, was probably а reflection of their superior 
aptitude and greater interest in these areas. Simi- 
larly, the distaste of the U's for mathematics mir- 
rored the difficulty which they had withthis subject. 

The negative reactions ofthe A's to English 
might be an expression of their science-mathematics 
preference. The selection of science as the easiest 
and best liked subject by the U’s might be explained 
by the fact that the sciences with their concomitant 
laboratory opportunities offered an outlet for their 
mechanical interests. 

8. Reaction to School: It was not surprising to 
find that the U’s evi enced negative attitudes toward 
school, the major source of their personal prob- 
lems, in terms of poorer attendance records, more 
recorded disciplinary offenses, and participation in 
fewer extra-curricular activities. Іп general, the 
U’s were more recalcitrant, less conforming, and 
less happy at school. The achievers, in contrast, 
were more conforming, rarely broke school regula- 
tions, participated in more school activities and as- 
sumed positions of leadership and responsibility. 

9. Out -of-School and Leisure Activities: The 
greater participation of the U's in out-of-school or- 
ganizations such as Social and Athletic clubs, and 
the Scouts, may have been a substitute for school 


activities. 
d College Planning: The achiev- 


10. Vocational an 
ers appeared to regard college ав pr eparatory for 


a career in science with the expectation of going on 
to graduate school for specialization. The undera- 
chievers tended to think of college in terms of di- 
rect vocational preparation; those going into the 
sciences were planning careers in applied and tech- 
nical fields. However, a substantial number of U’s 
planned to prepare for and enter non-science fields. 

11. Junior High School Academic Performance: 
Notwithstanding the superior intellectual ability of 
the two groups, the ninth year junior high school re- 
cord left little doubt that the two groups performed 
differently in terms of academic achievement. In 
general, the achievers maintained their high scho- 
lastic record while the performance of the undera- 
chievers deteriorated. The difference in the mean 


scholastic average of the two groups was twice as 
great in high school as in junior high school. It ap- 
peared probable that the factors relating to schola s- 


tic underachievement of this group may have been 
operating before these students entered the high 
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school. 
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AN EMPIRICAL STUDY OF PERFORMANCE IN 
MATHEMATICS AND PERFORMANCE ON 
SELECTED ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


JOSEPH R. MARCHES 
University of Maryland 


"E INVESTIGATION here reported seeks an- 
айн to two questions: To what extent can ће pre- 
inching, qualities of selected college entrance exam- 
Po на serve counselors and advisors in guiding 
bi ры majors who are required to take course 
Ава in mathematics as a part of their curriculum? 
hos the validity and reliability of the Scores 
"en 1 the selected tests, to what extent do such var- 
duse as motivation and interest intervene to re- 

3 the predictability value of these instrum ents 


want first question can be answered by testing the 
St ationship between the entrance test scores of 
udents majoring in education and theletter grades 
bis кейин in mathematics course work. 1%. The- 
Ч po cay, a measure of high relationship indicates 
тен degree of predictability for the test and vice 
the pi: Counselors and advisors could deter m ine 
a relative risk in assigning mathematics course 
E On the basis of entrance test score rank. A 
of igh” rank score would suggest high probability 
вар сена while а ‘‘low’’ rank score would suggest 
на. need for preliminary work іп а prepar atory 
em Or special tutoring in the foundation of gen- 
mathematics. ? 
Pla his, however, is a simplified theoretical ex- 
nation in the prediction of performance. As for 
at occurs in the empirical setting, а corollary to 
S theoretical framework must been tertained. 
ies is related the problem of answering the second 
act int. Theoretically, motivational and interest 
Droge intervene to a greater or lesser degree н 
With 166 Performance levels not totally congruen 
entrance test score rank (1). 


bviou. ves to explain the disparity 
ч Sly, theory Бас and actual perfor- 


Ween entrance test score га | 
pance but it 2 fully answer the question as to 
inte degree to which intervening ™ би усна ап 

е Test variables are operative for individual 

Те lies the problem of performance pre i 

he sample tested in this study is primarily 


SS LS 


* : 
Footnotes will be found at the end of the article. 


thi 


ual cases. 


composed of students majoring in elementary edu- 
cation although mathematics education and indus- 
trial education majors are well represented. The 
sample is segmental in nature and is composed of 
students whose entrance dates range from 1950 
through 1955. The testing program was virtually 
unchanged during this period of time. The cases 
were recorded without reference to age, sex, or 
marital status. An attempt was made to minimize 
the inclusion of transfer students from other col- 
leges within the University and to exclude transfer 
cases from schools outside of the University. The 
total number of cases employed in the sample is 
100. However, since most students enrolled in 
more than one mathematics course, the N value is 
greater than 100 ‘for most of the cross-tabulations. 
Tables I, II, and Ш show percentage distributions 
of mathematics course grades and percentile scores 
for selected entrance examinations. The overall 
pattern appears to be absence of a gradientfor per- 
centage values consistent withthe gradient for per- 
centile rank scores. 

Rank Correlations (3). Several rank correlation 
values were computed to test the relationship be- 
tween the observed performance and the expecte d 
performance in mathematics on the basis of en- 
trance tests. The disparity between the actual and 
the theoretical conditions is demonstrated schemat- 
ically with corresponding correlation values. The 
greater the disparity, the greater the support for 
the theory of intervening variables. The reverse is 
true when the disparity is slight. It is interesting 
to note that the modal or most popular grade achiev- 
ed in mathematics is «С? for most of the entrance 
tests regardless of percentile scorerange. This is 
in spite of the fact that Tables I, П, and III show 
higher percentages of “А”! and “В” grades for the 
upper ranges of test scores. 

The Performance Profile. A demonstration of 
the relationship between performance in spec ific 
mathematics courses most frequently taken by ed- 
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TABLE П 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF GRADES ACHIEVED IN ALL MATHEMATICS 


COURSES ENROLLED FOR EACH GIVEN RANGE OF PERCENTILE SCORES 
ON THE MARYLAND ALGEBRA APTITUDE TEST 


с_—_———————————-——- ———є 


| Percentages 
Percentile scores Total per cent A B С : р Е 
80-100 100 15 29 37 11 8 
60-79 100 6 19 39 26 10 
40-59 | 100 4 13 43 93 17 
20-39 100 6 6 6 63 19 
TABLE ІП TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF GRADES ACHIEVED IN ALL MATHEMA TICS 
GIVEN RANGE OF PERCENTILE SCORES 


COMPREHENSION TEST 


COURSES ENROLLED FOR EACH 
ON THE READING 


Percentages 

Percentile scores Total per cent А В С Е 
80-100 100 16 23 35 20 б 
60-79 100 15 18 41 13 13 
27 27 20 22 

40-59 100 4 

33 33 
20-39 100 14 12 8 
7 17 37 26 13 
0-19 100 
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FIGURE 1. 


A Comparison of the Observed and Theoretical Relationships Between 
Entrance Test Percentile Scores and Achieved 
Mathematics Course Grades 


Ubserved Relationship Theoretical Relationship 


Modal Modal 
Petle. grade Potle. grade 
scores achieved scores achieved 
@A 80-100 6----- -ФА 
ев 60- 199-—— - --ев 
iaces 40- 59 Se 0 40- 59 
Total Score ec ges оО 
20- 39 ө-7 - өр 20- 399------өр 
0- 1967 е Р 0-199------РҮ 
гһо 2 „50 rho = 1.00 
80-100 ө е А 80-100 #–— — — — -е А 
хал 60-179. ~~_ е B 60- 79:----- д B 
Q Score 40- 59e-— -=>> 0 40- Bigs = = 206 
20-399--227 әр 20- 390– ——— --ер 
071997 е Т 0e Wigs аа Ў 
rho = „62 rho = 1.00 
80-100 6 ФА в0-100 ер — – -- e A 
РЕ 60. 79€. `- өв 60- 19e – — — — -0 В 
С.Е. Ба 
L Score 40- 59е—— - —Se 0 40- 52Ө------ӘСс 
20- 39-725 ер 20- з9е------ -© D 
0- 18:67 е т 0- 19e-—— — — -e F 
rhe = ,50 rho 2 1,00 
80-100 @ _ е А 80-1000-—-—— — -9 A 
Maryland 60- 7906. ~ ~ e B бк Tie В 
Algebra 40- 59 eom 
Aptitude "98 Scc cai 40- 59e-— —— — 9 C 
Score 20- 39e-— —— e D We 39€e-—— — — -е p 
> 
0- 19 е^ «Р 0- 19----- “ер 
rhe = 455 rhe = 1.00 
80-100 e... ФА 80-100e-— —— ——e А 
60- 79e. ^. oB 60- 79-------еБ 
Reading 40- ба e-—— SRE м 
Comprehension b. 40- 59e-— — — —9 C 
Score 20-89 а-а 0р 20- 39 е--- — — — -е p 
ава ет 0-19e-——-—- -or 
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TABLE V 


A CHI-SQUARE TEST BETWEEN DICHOTOMIES OF SUCCESS OR FAILURE IN 


GENERAL MATHEMATICS PERFORMANCE AND HIGH OR LOW 


ENTRANCE TEST SCORES* 


Mathematics performance 


Entrance Test classification 
ame Score Frequencies Chi-square Probability 
Classification Success Failure value level 
А" го 
Upper-half 109 13 
А.С. 3.154 . 08 
(Total) Lower-half 66 16 
Upper-half 106 13 
А.С.Е 2.758 .10 
(9) Lower-half 72 17 
ал Upper-half 106 15 
.C.E 1.183 22 
(L) Lower-half 69 15 ` 
Maryland Upper-half 149 20 
Albebra 4.5 
Lower-half 30 10 ф иг 
Reading Upper-half 85 14 
Compre- 
hension Lower-half 61 13 бай ~ 
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ucation majors and their entrance test scores is 
provided by the performance profile. This shows 
the achieved level of success characteristic for per- 
centile score groupings on each of the entrance tests. 
The observed pattern suggests that moderate per- 
formance or “С” typifies many of the high entrance 
test percentile score categories. The legend for the 
profile is as follows: 
High Success typifies agroup when either the 
mode, median, or both represent a grade 
of “А”? or “В”. 

Moderate Success typifies a group when either 
the mode, median, or both repres enta 
grade of “C”. 

Failure typifies a group when either the mode, 
median, or both represent a grade of “F”. 

(The letter grade ‘‘D’’ was interpreted as con- 
stituting neither success nor failure and 
was not included in the tabulation. ) 

The Chi-Square Test (2). Tofurther test the 
predictive qualities of the entrancetests considered 
in this study, the distributions of percentile scores 
and performance letter grades were dichotomiz ed. 
This provided a broader base by which to observe 
predictive qualities. Upper-half and lower- half 
percentile scores were compared against success 
or failure in mathematics. Chi-square values and 
their respective probability level appear for each 
entrance test. 


Summary Observations 


1. Tables I, II, апа Ш indicate that the percen- 
tage distribution of letter grades in mathematics. is 
frequently inconsistent with percentile rank position 
of entrance test scores. High ranking scores are 
often accompanied by a “С” grade level of perfor- 
mance and frequently “failure”. Onthe other hand, 
low ranking scores on these preliminary tests are 
not always accompanied by “failure’’. 

2. Moderate success in mathematics can be ex- 
pected for the lower ranges а8 well as the middle 
and upper ranges of percentile scores for all of the 
tests considered. А 

3. Predictions of high success in mathemat ics 
cannot be safely predicted for the 80-100 percentile 
score range. In 25 out of 45 cross-tabulations of 
the performance profile, repre sentations of mod- 
erate to low performance were also found to be 
typical for this group. 


4. Even when intervals of achievement are ех- 


tended to form broad dichotomies such as success 
and failure in mathematics versus upper-half and 
lower-half percentile scores, only one of the five 
entrance test measurements shows promise of being 
a useful instrument in predicting success or failure 
in mathematics course work. In this test relation- 
ship, only the Maryland Algebra Aptitude test has a 
sufficiently high chi-square value that is statistic- 
ally significant behond the co nventionally accepted 
.05 probability level. 

5. The disparity between the observed and the 
theoretical achievement levels, the performance 
profile, and the chi-square test all suggest motiva- 
tional and interest factors as intervening variables. 

6. For accuracy in prediction using the A.C.E., 
the Maryland Algebra, and a reading comprehen- 
sion test, it appears essential that percentile scores 
be interpreted in terms of empirically establis hed 
levels of performance pec uliar to subgroupings of 
students. It is hypothesized that subgroups based 
on age, Sex, marital status, etc. are characterized 
by different expected levels of achievement for the 
same entrance test score rank. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Percentile rank scores on the А. С. Е., the 
Maryland Algebra, andar eading comprehen- 
sion test were used in this study. Mathematics 
courses most frequently taken by education 
majors were considered. 

2. No attempt is made here to discern between 
tests that are primarily of an aptitude nature 
and tests which are primarily measures of a- 
chievement or a combination of native ability 
and achievement measurement. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF AN EXPERIMENTAL 
FIRST GRADE PHONICS PROGRAM 


RICHARD H. BLOOMER 
State University Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 


CONSIDERABLE literature is available pertain- 
ing to various methods of teaching reading. One of 
the major areas of controversy has beenthe area of 
phonics. Questions of when to teach phonics, and 
of what kind of phonics to teachare of prime impor- 
tance. Gates and Russell (5) and Tate, Herbert, 
and Zeman (6) find that formal phonics drill tends 
to be less effective than natural or intrinsic type 
phonics. Agnew (1) suggests that while the number 
of errors made by children who learn by phonetic 
methods is smaller, these children tend to read 
more Slowly than others. The common conclusion 
from such data is that children should learn to read 
by means of developing a sight voc abulary atthe 
outset; they should later learn some intrinsic phon- 
ics. 

While a six and a half years mental age 15 gen- 
erally recognized (3) as the age atwhich most child- 
ren are ready to read by a phonic method, Gates 
(4), indicated that this may be a function of the 
teaching method. The present Study represents an 
experimental test of this position. 


The Experimental Method 


The experimental method for the present ехрег- 
iment was designed to keep the advantages of early 
and concentrated phonics training, namely, inde- 
pendence in reading, few errors, and better spell- 
ing, and at the same time, the method attempted to 
mitigate the problems of lack of motivation result- 
ing from drill and slow speed and lack of compre- 
hension. Essentially the experimental method be- 
gan as a modified formal phonic method, and shifted 
to a sight vocabulary method of teaching reading. 

The experimental phonics method was designed 
in such a way as to restrict the words whichthe 
in ildren learned to those which couldbe worked out 
chi tically. This notion of phonetic consis te псу 
phone da suggestion by Bloomfield (2). Each let- 
ази the meaningful permutations and combina- 
ter an f that letter with each preceeding letter was 
tions О d systematically to the children. The se- 
nte У сещаноп of the letters was such that 
e of eee were very dissimilar from each 
h sound and shape. Words were chosen 


prese 
quence о 
succeeding 
other in bot 


for the children to read on the basis of length and 
phonic complexity rather than Írequency of occur- 
rence. This technique served to expand the child- 
ren’s meanings beyond usual concepts. Work book 
material was presented which emphasized the build- 
ing of meanings for these new words, and the child- 
ren were taught the process of figuring out words 
from their sound components, 

letter-by-letter 
phonics method is that the children tend to become 
bored by the kinds of drill and exercise, The рге“ 
Sent study was designed with this limitation in mind, 
and the exercises were varied systematically and 
the limitation of drill to meaningful situations miti- 
gated this problem. The procedure was instituted 
following a reading readiness program from a basal 
Xteen weeks. Subse- 
the children began the 
reader series which 
continued for eight weeks until the final testing. 
the phonics inthe bas- 
al reader program, but used the phonics they had 
learned with the experimental method. 


! Oweda regular basal 
reading program for the entir 


fifty and Sixty sight words an 
in three primers, The word; 
ily by the flash-card 
recommended variati 


S were learned primar- 
presentation method, with the 


E 


„~ 


„у 


LD 
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of teaching for the experimentalteacher. The 
teacher who taught from the basal reader series had 
taught for four years. 

The children of an upstate New York consolidat- 
ed school were divided randomly into first grade 
classes. During the first eleven weeks of the ex- 
periment the children went to school in a double 
shift, afternoons only. For the last five weeks of 
the experimental program and for the succeeding 
Еп weeks, the children were оп full-day sched- 
ules. 

The children were pre-tested by means of a 
Gates Reading Readiness Test at the end of their 
reading readiness exercises. No significant dif- 
ferences were found between the classes. (See 
Table I) Two final tests were given. The Gates 
Primary Reading Test, Еогт1, Type l, Word Re- 
cignition was given at the end of the experimental 
procedure. The children were alsogiven a spelling 
test at the end of the experimental sessions. Eight 
Weeks subsequent to the previous testing, the child- 
ren were given the Gates Primary Reading Test, 
Form 2, Types 1, 2, 3. Each of the teachers was 
aware of the experiment and was aware that meas- 
urement of her class would be taken. The control 
teacher was not aware of the experimental method, 


Results 


The initial testing. The results are presented 
in two forms: first, the percent of children achiev- 


ing on given grade levels in the two groups; second, 
the reading test scores. 

Table II indicates that no child inthe experimen- 
tal group failed to achieve at least sec ond grade 
level in word recognition by the end of the experi- 
mental sessions. Fifteen percent of the experimen- 
tal group were reading at grade three or better. In 
the control group thirty-four percent of the child- 
ren were reading at that time on first grade level. 
A larger percentage of the control group was read- 
ing on third grade level or better. This indicates 
that the variation in the control group was at this 
Point considerably larger than the range in the ех- 
Perimental group. Table Ш indicates significant 
F ratios. 

The experimental group 
rectly on a twenty-five wor 
taken from words in the База r 
from the reader series used for all groups. This 
difference is not significant; however, the experi- 
mental group had no spelling training during the 
experimental sessions except as а part of the read- 
ing program. | 

Final testing. Both the experime а 
Control group averaged well above second que 
elatthe end of the experimental year. Table dd 
indicates the percent of children ac hievine at var 


ious grade levels on the final test. The experimen- 
lgr umber of children reading 
жыз nens шр tions of the test 


at first grade level for all sub-sec : 
апа for the total. In addition a larger number о 


spelled more words сог- 
d spelling test which was 
lspelling program and 


ntal group and 


the experimental class was reading above third 
grade level for each section. Table V indicates that 
these differences were significant in favor of the 
experimental group in the Word Recognition and 
Sentence Reading sub-tests. The mean differences 
for paragraph reading and average scores were not 
Significant. 

F ratios for raw scores indicate that the disper- 
Sion of reading abilities for the experimental group 
are significantly smaller than for the control group. 
When grade equivalences are considered, the F ra- 
tios are significant except for the paragraph-re ad- 
ing sub-test. The data indicates that the experi- 
mental method produced better results in word re- 
cognition and in sentence reading than does the con- 
trol method. Further, it indicates that the skills 
the children in the experimental classes tend to be 


more uniform. 
Discussion 


In addition to producing significantly better test 
results the experimental method added an increment 
in terms of efficiency ofteaching to the reading pro- 
gram. In the experimental group in the eight weeks 
subsequent to the phonic training, each of the child- 
ren in the experimental class readthe pre-primers, 
primers, and first readers ofthe basal reader ser- 
ies. In the controlgroup, who had been working on 
the same material for sixteen additional weeks, sev- 
enteen percent of the children did notfinishthe first 
reader. Likewise, in spelling, the experimental 
group completed their spelling work books for the 
first year in two weeks. The control group spent 
twelve weeks covering the same material. These 
differences appear to be too largeto be simply a 
function of teachers especially considering the rel- 
ative lack of classroom experience of the experi- 
mental teacher. 

In the eight weeks between the first testing and 
the final testing, the experimental group gained in 
word recognition considerably more than did the 
controlgroup. Two factors may be responsible for 
this marked change. First, the experimental meth- 
od may have made the children more receptive to 
learning during the final part of the school year; or 
second, the three students who were not present at 
the initial testing may have been exceptional, An 
examination of the average word recognition scores 
for these three students on the final test indicates 
that the second is not the case. The average for 
these three students for the Type 1 Section of the 
test (Word Recognition) is 29. 0 answers correct. 
This score is well below the mean on the final test- 
ing. It would suggestthatthe mean difference at the 
time of the initial testing, had these children been 
included, would have been smaller, but the gains in 
the final months of the school year by the same to- 
ken, can be attributed to the experimental method. 
The data indicates that homogeneity of classes may 
in some measure be a function of method. The 
children in the experimental classes were taught as 
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TABLE I 


READING READINESS SCORES 


x 5° Е т 
м т ——— HÀ 
Ехрегітепі 21.00 23.54 
1.04 .88 
Сопїго1 19.83 24.48 
TABLE II 


END OF EXPERIMENT TESTING. PERCENT OF CHILDREN 
ACHIEVING AT VARIOUS GRADE LEVELS 


ee 


Word Recognition 


ил саан. 


Experimental 0 85 15 


Control 34 42 24 


“Е-е-е ана а а 
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TABLE Ш 


END OF EXPERIMENT TESTING. MEANS, VARIANCES, AND F RATIOS FOR 
SCORES AND GRADE EQUIVALENTS ON GATES PRIMARY READING 
TESTS, FORM 1, TYPE 1, AND SPELLING TEST 


Experimental Control 
(N = 29) (N = 29) 
Word Recognition, Raw Scores 
x 28. 38 24.00 
52 46.96 157.48 
Е 3.35** 
т Тел 
Word Recognition, Grade Level Equivalents 
x 2. 53 2.31 
ga i 35 
F 2. 15* 
т 1.65 
Spelling Scores 
x 13.19 10.31 
вг 44.76 75.57 
F 1.62 
T 1.41 


** F.05- 2.49 
ж F.05- 1.90 
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TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGES OF CHILDREN WHO ACHIEVED AT VARIOUS GRADE LEVELS 
ON THE FINAL GATES PRIMARY READING TESTS 


Word Sentence Paragraph Average 
Grade Level Group N Recognition Reading Reading Reading 
1.0 - 1.99 Exp 32 0 6 12 0 
Cont 30 17 33 17 17 
2.0 - 2.99 Ехр 32; 53 63 50 63 
Cont 30 53 46 60 56 
3.00 - 3.99 Exp 32 47 31 38 38 
Cont 30 30 23 23 27 
a "EN 
TABLE V 


FINAL TESTING. MEANS, VARIANCES AND F RATIOS FOR 
SCORES ON GATES READING TESTS 


ы ee 


ES Raw Scores Grade Equivalents 
N X S2 F T x 52 Е т 
Word Experimental 32 34. 97 66. 43 2.82 .73 
Recognition 2.71** 2.11 
Control 30 28.80 179.90 “а a Ae 
бепіепсе Experimental 32 34.03 63.29 2.69 234 
ading 2.13* 2.43 ` 
РЕ Control 30 27.93 135.25 "ын jí он зам 
paragraph Experimental 32 16.90 22.45 2.71 317 
: 1. 908 19 ` ` 
eee Control 30 17.60 42.66 es & aw AO 
Average Experimental - 2.15 208 
Control 30 3. be " 1.88* 1.77 
= 1.82 ** F.01 w/w 32/3 = 
ж р. 05 w/w 32/30 4.1. /w 32/30 d/t/ = 2.34 


ГТ.05 w/w/ 32 4.1. = 2.04 


2217 
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а single group. The teacher made sure that each 
child was skilled with a particular letter before 
moving on to the next letter. The studentstended 
to group themselves at the end of the experimental 
Sessions, and at the end of the year there were four 
reading groups in the experimental classes. The 
differences between these reading groups, however, 
were much smaller than those in the control classes. 

The reduction in range of reading ability within 
the experimental vlasses did not seem to hamper 
the faster students. This limited range results 
from the fact that none of the pupils in theexperi- 
mental class were below the grade level. 


Conclusion 


The experimental method seems to substantiate 
Gates' (4) point of view that readiness for phonics 
at the age at which children derive benefit from 
phonics training is a function of method. А system- 
atic reorganization of formal phonics training given 
Prior to usual reading teaching techniques, then, 
appears to produce the superior results. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF COLORS TO 
VARIOUS CONCEPTS 


HARRY S. BECK* 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


Introduction 


In 1951 the writer conceived the idea of having 
subjects associate colors with various stimulus 
words as a means of evaluating personality and dif- 
ferentiating various diagnostic groups. The Word- 
Color Association Test was originally conceived as 
a projective technique for clinical use, but it soon 
became apparent that it might be adaptable for group 
use with very little loss of information. 

The present study is the first ina series in- 


ely 


stable over a period of time. 
Rationale of the Test 


f The rationale for the test is that color has mean- 
ing for the individual and that the affective value of 
a given color will remain constant at least for the 
duration of the testing period, whichis less than one 
hour.) (It is further hypothesized that the color will 
serve a common denominator linking the words 
associated to a given color together. Thus,when 
an individual associates the color black to stimulus 
words such as: hate, authority, father, boss, and 
teacher, we may be able to infer that he dislikes 
authority and possibly may be in conflict with indi- 
viduals in positions of authority. 

This method has interesting possibilities as it 
provides a certain subtlety or ambiguity making it 
much more difficult for the subject to fake his re- 
sponses. Using this technique, the subject is less 
likely to know what is being sought than he would if 
he were relating concepts directly to each other 
e. g., hate-father. 

Other writers (1, 2, 3, 4, and 5) havepresent- 

idence which suggests that such a technique is 
ed an and give reason to believe that color has 
ер the individual biologically, emotionally, 
va 

4 culturally. 
and pes “specifie colors can be related to spe- 


різ this might be valuable to researchers 
cific concepts, 
investigating: Pe 


rsonality; the construction of tests 
und at end of article. 


* Footnote 10 


to evaluate attitudes towards various situations ОГ 
interpersonal relationships, areas of conflict, беп” 
dencies toward depression, etc.; advertising and 
roduct packaging; home, school, office, and factory 
decorating; and communications or signaling to теп” 
tion а few. It might also be useful іп distinguish- 
ing various clinical groups such as psychotics, ОГ” 
ganics, delinquents, etc., from one another. } 


The Subjects 


The subjects utilized for checking hypotheses 
опе and two consisted of 455 boys and 409girls 
ranging from 12 to 16 years of age. They were all 
enrolled in public schools located in both urban and 
semi-rural communities. Although there were some 
negroes in the original group, they were not includ 
ed in the 864 reported on here. Inanalyzing the data 
it became apparent that different norms would prob^ 
ably be necessary for whites and negroes. : 

The second group, used to check hypothesis 
three, was composed of 15 boys and 22 girls enrollee 
іп а seventh grade of public school. This group wa 
entirely separate from the Subjects used in grouP 
one. Group two was also all white and within the 
to 16 year limits of group one. 

Although unproven objectively, it is assumed 
that the groups, especially group one, were normal 
ly distributed with respect to intelligence, achieve” 
ment, social adjustment, etc, 


Procedure 


=== аште 


The word-color associati ашиг: 
| ion tests were adm} 
istered by the teacher 


with instructions to kee 35 
Possible. In gro р the groups under 35, 
Swer sheet which Contained identifying information 
and the names of elev, Tu mes 
of colors and st encolors(see Table for па! 


these were six! 


à dspaces for the 
Subject to write in tho 

: Colors associated with the 
stimulus words. 1 1 ў аа 
сара The following directions were ге 


1 dinarily brought to mind 
D varons Words. I shall read a list of words at the 
: е of one in 10 Seconds, and I want you to write 

Own On your answer Sheet the first color that comes 


r:'This is atest to de" | 


| 
| 


/ 


E 


5, мен 


=————————Є—Є—Є—ү——————————— 


OO AD л кюю 


ВЕСК 


TABLE І 


NAMES OF COLORS AND STIMULUS WORDS 
EMPLOYED IN THE WORD-COLOR TEST 


Red 
Yellow 
Green 


auto 
cigarette 
baby 

love 
friendly 
house 

girl 

hate 

work 
farm 
shoes 
happy 
father 
play 
girl friend 
dislike 
boy friend 
escape 
church 
jealous 


Pink 
Orange 
Blue 


Purple 
Brown 
Gray 


Stimulus Words 


sister 
bathroom 
liquor 
divorce 
party 
dream 
brother 
minister 
hair 
teacher 
job 

sofa 
boss 
strong 
wife 
sick 
pleasure 
unhappy 
money 
weak 


Black 
White 


bedroom 

son 

doctor 
persistent 
daughter 
afraid 
marriage 
mother 

wicked 

kiss 

hand 

naughty 
husband 

angry 

hunger 

dance 

family 

sex 

color liked best 
color disliked most 
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to your mind in connection with that word. Choose 
һе color from among the eleven listed at the top of 
your answer sheet, and write the name of the color 


in the numbered space Corresponding to the number 


of the word I read. Remember to indicate the very 
first color that you think of. Please write clearly 
and legibly. > 

The teachers were instructed to spell out the 
words son and weak to avoid confusion with sun and 
week. They were also instructed not to repeat words 


after the 10-second time limit expired, andnot to go 
back if some had omissions, The subjects were not 


allowed to See the stimulus word list before or after 


the testing. 


Group two was. given the same type of test ex- 
сері that only twenty stimulus words were utilized. | 
This group was tested twice, with the second ргезеп- | 
tation occurring one week after the first. The Sub-' 
jects were given no indication that a second test 

ch forget- 
ting as possible, or at least avoid any conscious at- 
tempt to remember associations. At the time of the 
Secondtesting, they were told that they were being | 


e words уеге! 


re identical, 
Although memory may have been а factor, it was 


S time plus the great 
ns would minimize the! 


would be given in order to promote as mu 


given a similar test but that many of th 
different. Actuallythe two tests we 


felt that the lapse of one week' 
number of possible combinatio 
memory factor. 


The data from both £roups were tabulated and 
converted into percentages by sexes to indicate the 


associations of given colors with Stimulus words. 


The omissions were also tabulated, Chisquares were 
computed for each stimulus word to determine wheth- 

varied Significantly from a 
n group one a binomial expan- 
ility of any 
givenstimulus 
he .01 level of 


quare was also used 
to compare the results of the first and Second test- 


er the color choices 

chance distribution. I 
Sion was utilized to determine the probab 
given color being associated with any 
word beyond chance expectation at t 
confidence. In group two Chi s 


ings. 


Results 


the popula 
with a given color 


ed by boys and gir 


In both groups it was found that Certain color 
choices varied from the expected frequencies at a 
level well beyond the . 001 level of cont 
cating that certain concepts(at least th 
are significantly associated with certai і 

Іп group one, assuming that the subjects could 
either choose or not choose agivencolor, itwas found 
that any color associated with a given stimulus word 
БУ dd 605 or more of the population exceeded chance 

y tations at the . 01 level. If a color is associat- 
expec stimulus word by three per cent or less of 
ей ЖӘЙ % tion, it is considered а oo response," 

m, stimulus words, 39 are associated 
Of the sixty by 25-49% of haya and 33 with 
-74% level seven words are associat- 

irls. At the 50 2 and at the 75+% level only one 


idence, indi- 
ове used here) 
ngiven colors; 


word is associated by boys and three ру girls. By 
grouping the responses into various percentage lev- 
els, it is hoped that an objective numerical scoring 
System can be set up. It is also interesting to note 

that only five stimulus words were not associated 

with some color by more thanthree per cent of both 
boys and girls, which offers another possibility for 
Scoring. 

In group two the responses were totaled for each 
testing session and compared using the Chi Square 
technique, with no significantdifference being obtain- 
ed. This would indicate that color associations re- 
main stable over а one week period and thus would 


remain constant during the test session which con- 
sumes about 30 minutes time. 


Conclusions 


With regard to white public school children 


ranging from 12 to 16 years of age,our data indicate 
that: 


l. Certain colors are associated with given 
stimulus words more often than, could be 
expected on a chance basis. —” 

2. Certain colors are rarely (3% or less of 
Subjects) associated with certain stimulus 
words. "HD 

3. Word-color associations tend to remain / 4 
stable over a period of at least one week. 

4. The word-color association technique show® 
possibilities for objective scores for group 
use, 

5. 


Sex differences betweencolor preferences 
associated with givén stimulus words were 
demonstrated, \_/ 

Ociate some color with tie 


6. Failure to ass t 
the stimulus word rarely occurs with mos 


Stimulus words 


FOOTNOTE 


* The writer is greatly indebted to Dr. Goldine x 
Gleser, University of Cincinnati Medical Schoo 


for her time, interest, and suggestions regard 
ing the analysis of the data, 
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RESEARCH INSIGHTS INTO THE RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN TEACHERS’ ACCEPTANCE ATTITUDES, 
THEIR ROLE CONCEPTS, AND STUDENTS’ 
ACCEPTANCE ATTITUDES 


ROBERT E. CUMMINS 
Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College 


IN THEIR FERVENT insistence that American 
youth learn some ““Гасі5”” thoroughly, many school 
patrons tend to ignore or minimize other aspects 
of &rowth and development, such, for example, as 
emotional and social growth. Itcaneasily be infer- 
red from the current criticism of schools that the 
most important--perhaps the only--competence re- 
Quired of the teacher today is that she be ‘‘well- 
rounded. ” This is interpreted to mean that she 
ман know her subject matter thor oughly and have 

road intellectual interests. Whether she likes her- 
се or her children are factors seldom mentione d. 
chool administrators themselves, desperate for 
personnel, rely primarily on college course grades, 
A of experience, and casual interviews in de- 
ermining competence. 

The emotional adjustment and social attitudes of 
the teacher receive attention only when they event- 
uate in extreme--even violent--misbehavior. This 
Obtains in spite of the factthatthere is considerable 
тепсе to indicate that the emotional climate of 
нь Classroom affects not only the learning of 
Я acts” but also, of greater significance, the emo- 

tonal health of a student. And the teacher is the 
Prime determiner of the emotional climate of the 
Classroom, 
fi It is the purpose of this article to герог Ио 
Indings revealed by a study of the relationship be- 
fon administrative climate and teacher capacity 
professional growth. * 
Я he study involved four principals, 92 high 
chool teachers and 119 12thgrade students. The 
Schools were 1-12 grades, in communities of 2,000 
People. The teachers were matched as to age and 
Хрегіепсе factors. 
T he first hypothesis relevant to this report pre- 
сей а significant relationship between the teach- 
ассы  Ceptance of self and others and the student’s 

Ceptance of self and others. 

4 Data from School “А” included 25 teachers and 

Seniors; School «В», 22 teachers and71seniors. 


Macr ro л ш 


* Р 
Footnotes will be found at the end of this article. 


The Index of Adjustment and Values” was used to 
probe self-other attitudes. The data revealed that 
the students of School “А?” differed significantly 
from the students of School “В” in their self-other 
attitudes. The teachers ofSchool*'A'' differed sig- 
nificantly from the teachers of School‘‘B’’ in their 
self-other attitudes. Тһе conclusion seems justified 
that there does exist significant relationship be- 
tween teacher acceptance of self and others and stu- 
dent acceptance of self and others. 

The second relevant hypothesis predicted a sta- 
tistically significant relationship betweena teacher's 
acceptance of self and others and her perception of 
her role as a teacher. Ninety-two teachers provid- 
ed the data for this aspect of the study. The Index 
of Adjustment and Values and ateacher role concept 
Q-sort developed on a continuum from accepting-- 
permissive to rejecting--introjecting teac hing be- 
haviors were employed to gather the data. 

The discrepancy between “ве” and ‘‘ideal’’ as 
revealed by the Index yieldedthe self-others accep- 
tance score of these teachers. The Pearson pro- 
duct of coefficient correlation betweenthe role per- 
ception of the teacher and the c o m posite opinion of 
а ‘‘jury’’ of six college professors as to the teach- 
ers! role served to provide a statistical measure of 
their perception. The results were statistically 
significant. 

Of the ninety-two teachers, the Index identified 
seven as persons who rejected both self and others. 
An analysis of role sorts of these seven revealed 
that each had delineated a role characterized by 
definite misanthropic attitudes and behaviors. 

These seven teachers placed the following items 
in the upper end of the continuum claiming them as 
most characteristic of their teaching. 

--Rejects those students who do not like her. 

--Puts student to the test whenever possible to 
strengthen him. 

--Spurs student to greater effort by making him 


ashamed of his inadequacies. 
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--Introduces the element of competition into her 
classes. 


--Anticipates student efforts to cheat on exami- 
nations. 

--Conditions students to face the hard realities 
of adult life. 

--Protects students from a natural 
toward delinquency. 


--Punishes student in proportion to the serious- 
ness of his offenses. 


--Keeps her desk and teaching materials secure- 
ly locked while not using them. 

In the aggregate, these items delineate person- 
alities possessed of dangerous potential for blight- 
ing the lives of the young people entrusted to them 
in the intimacy of the instructional process. 

The fact that the Study betrayed “ошШу” seven 
out of 92 such people should occasion little compla- 
сепсу. Even one misanthrope is too many in light 
of the fact that perhaps as many as 175 young people 
are exposed to this pernicious influence seven hours 


tendency 


ay, 180 days a year. 

5 ie ма inlerest of а сте understanding of these 
findings, it should be pointed out that this effort was 
in the nature of a pilot study. No claim is made to 
a cause-effect relationship between these factors. 
It is intended merely to point out that here appears 
to be a fruitful area of investigation capable of 2 
vealing highly meaningful insights into the critica 

teacher -pupil instructional relationship. 


FOOTNOTES 


Robert E. Cummins, “Ап Evaluative S tudy of 
Certain Teacher Perceptions Related to Profes- 
sional Growth’, an unpublished doctoral disser 
tation, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Alabama, August, 1957. 7 
Robert E. Bills, “А Manual for the Index of Ad- 
justment and Values", Alabama Polytechnic In 
Stitute, Auburn, Alabama, 1958. 
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CHANGES IN ETHNIC REACTION TENDENCIES 
DURING HIGH SCHOOL 


JOHN D. McNEIL 
University of California, Los Angeles 


_ THE EDUCATIONAL program of most schools 
aims at the improvement of inter-group relations 
and the reduction of negative stereotypes or preju- 
dice toward others. Unfortunately, not too much is 
known about the effectiveness of schools in achiev- 
Ing these expected outcomes. It is intended to des- 
Cribe here one school’s approach tosuchan assess- 
ment, revealing changes in ethnic attitudes during 
high school. 

__Тће literature on prejudice and ethnic relations 
indicates that while a large part of the information 
presented in the classroom becomes part ofthe eth- 
nic beliefs of students, favorable changes in atti- 
tudes are likely to ensue only when the following 
Conditions are present: 1) the information present- 
ed is more favorable to the group in question than 
the previous belief of the average Student, 2) the in- 
Structor indicates directly or indirectly that his own 
attitudes toward the group are more favorable than 
their own previous attitude, and 3) the relationship 
between student and instructor is such that students 
tend to accept the instructor’s feeling apd action or- 
lentation toward the group in question. Education 
may or may not have a liberalizing effect upon the 
Stereotypes of students, depending on the personal- 
ity structure and social situations of the individual 
Concerned, Displaced hostility is pres umed to be 
associated with frustration andinsecurity. Although 
ethnic attitudes remain subject to modification by a 
Variety of social influences, some believe that by 
Uu age of fourteen these attitudeg are crystallized 

the vast majority of children. ^ Interestingly, the 
RIDE extensive study of prejudice during the high 
fr 150] years reported a steady increase in ppejudice 

Tom the seventh through the twelfth grade. 
ка = present study had two phases: 1) Фе com- 
oe of number and dimensions of prejudiced 
ata eotypes expressed by fifty entering tenth grade 
ín qanm and fifty graduating twelfth grade students 
HS € same institution and 2) the comparison of 
e te types expressed by students W he nthey were 
сБ е tenth grade level withthe attitudinal respons- 

Of the same students when at the twelfth grade 


ee чака 


* ї 
Footnotes will appear at the end of the article. 


level. 


Procedure and Results from First Phase 


Pursuant to the first phase, ‘students represent- 
ing twenty-five percent of those in the respec tive 
grade levels were selected. The sampling provided 
for a distribution of ability as indicated by compos- 
ite Iowa test scores of general educational achieve- 
ment. The instrument for eliciting expressions of 
prejudice consisted of a list of forty words, such as 
lonely, artists, Mexicans, etc. Eachitem was pre- 
faced by the word ‘‘most. ’’ Respondents were ask- 
ed to complete a sentence from eachitem, express- 
ing their real feelings and beliefs. Eight of the 
forty items appeared as relief fÉrom more stimulat- 
ing words. 

Responses were independently read and categor- 
ized by three judges who were guarded against per- 
mitting their own cultural frame of reference to bias 
the analysis. Only those reaction tendencies which 
were predominately unfavorable were sought. These 
negative responses were placed in the categories of 
prejudice suggested by Kramer. 4 The latter sys- 
tem recognizes the cognitive (unfavorable be lief), 
affective (unfriendly feeling), and conative (desire 
to see situation of others worsened) dimensions of 
prejudice. Within this framework, responses were 
further identified. For example, the expression 
«(Most Scotchmen are money~-grabbing’’ was placed 
within the specific category ‘‘acquisitive. '' 

Results of the first phase indicated that twelfth 
graders were more negative in their reactions than 
tenth. Stereotypes against racial (Negroes, Мехі- 
can, Chinese) and religious groups (Roman Catho- 
lics and Methodists) were more than double those of 
tenth. Teen-age intelligentsia (‘‘Brains’’) and teen 
-age non-conformists (“Каів”) were especially 
disliked. The upper ability members of the class 
expressed more unfavorable stereotypes towar d 
such occupational groups as artists, sailors, labor 
leaders, and the like than did others. Categories 
of total tenth and twelfth grade responses were most 
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frequently expressed in this order: 2 : 
cognitive dimension--seclusive, acquisitive, im- 
pulse gratifying, inferior intellectually, in- 
ferior status, threatening, impulse non-gra- 
tifying; 
affective dimension--non-sympathy, distrust, 
disgust, fear; 
conative dimension--withdrawal, attack. 
Seventeen percent of all responses were negative. 


Procedure and Results from Second Phase 


The second phase of the study required adminis- 
tering two ond one half years later the same instru- 
ment to the same students under like conditions. 
Twenty-eight from among the original group of fifty 
tenth grade students were available for this purpose. 

The findings from this second inquiry were very 
similar to the first. As twelfth graders, students 
tended to express more prejudices. Again, seven- 
teen percent of all responses were negative. Fur- 
ther, students tended to retain their relative posi- 
tions to each other with respect to the number of 
negative stereotypes expressed. Those who were 
most prejudiced in the tenth grade were likely to be 
most prejudiced in the twelfth. (This correlation 
was significant at the . 01 level.) Stable and con- 
sistent patterns of stereotypes toward particular i- 
tems tended to be maintained. 

The coefficient of correlation of tenth and twelfth 
grade responses associated with both items and cat- 
egories was . 79 and . 83 respectively (significant 
beyond the . 01 level). This pervasive nature of re- 
sponses did not hold for all items. Unusual increase 
in prejudice against labor leaders was indicated by 
a rank order change for this item f rom eleventh to 
second position during the two and one half year in- 
terval. It might be presumed that unusual econom- 
їс and political relationships surroundi ng labor 
leadership at this time influenced the stability of 
prejudice expressed by students. 


Usefulness of the Instrument 


Comment upon the usefulness of the ‘‘Most Test" 
as an instrument for identifying prejudice is in or 
der. It has the advantage of not crystallizing in the 
mind of the student heretofore unform ulated an 
swers. It possibly does not reveal conative dimen 
sions of prejudice as well as do social situation 
tests. However, since conative components usually 
require a policy orientation, teen-agers may 23, 
press fewer conative prejudices due іо their lack о 
experience in making policy. The reliability of the 
instrument suggests its value as а predictive device. 

While this study revealed a general increase !n 
the amount of prejudice during high school, 9 ne 
cannot say that the schools are failing. The fact 
that a few individuals showed lessened prejudice 15 
encouraging. For others, prejudice might have a 
creased to a greater extent had it not been for | 5 
school’s efforts. The study points to the need OF 
1) distinguishing between the effects of age and ed- 
ucation, 2) seeking the relationship between €* 
pressed paper and pencil reactions and performance 
in inter-cultural relations, and 3) indicating teach 
ing arrangements most appropriate for eradicating 
prejudice among particular individuals. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Harding, John, etal., “Prejudice and Ethnic 
Relations, ’’ Handbook of Social Psycholo в 
Gardner Lindzey, editor, (Cam bridge, pad 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 

1954) p. 1036. 


2. Ibid., p. 1036. T 
3. Minard, R. D., Race Attitudes of Iowa Children: 
4 University of Iowa, 1931, 4, No. 2. 


Kramer, B. M., “Dimensions of Prejudice 
Journal of Psychology, 1949, 27, 389-451. 
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SUMMARY OF INVESTIGATIONS RELATING TO 
READING JULY 1, 1958 TO JUNE 30,1959 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 
University of Chicago 


AN UNUSUALLY large number of studies of 
reading were published during the year. In the past 
а generous policy has been followed in listing 
School or classroom studies which did not meet all 
requirements of scientific research. This was done 
in the belief that every encouragement should be 
given to those who seek to f ind solutions on an ob- 
Jective basis to reading problems. The number of 
Such studies is increasing so rapidly that it is no 
longer possible to include reference to all of them 
in this annual summary. Those referred to this 
year represent either a new or distinctive approach 
to a problem or suggest significant issues inneed 
of further study. 

Fay (27) brought together a se 
Classroom studies of the type re 

hey were carried on by teachers who took an ex- 
tension course offered by the University of Indiana 
and supply concrete evidence of the у alue ofre- 
Search by classroom teachers. Following the pat- 
tern set by Fay an annual summary of such studies 
Оп a nation-wide basis would be very helpful, par- 
ticularly if followed by constructive sugg e stions 
Concerning techniques of resea rch to insure more 
valid results. 
. The two most noteworthy reports published dur- 
ing the year were prepared abroad. One was enti- 
Чед Silent Speech and Silent Reading. It was pre- 
pared by Dr. Ake W. касета (22) of the Institute of 
Educational Research, University of Stockholm, and 
Will be discussed later. The second was entitled 
Backwardness in Reading: A Study ofIts Nature and 

rigin. It was prepared by Dr. М. D. Vernon, 
\108 University of Reading, England, and summar- 
1265 the results of numerous pertinent studies under 
the following headings: ‘‘visual perception in read- 
10677) “auditory perception in reading”’; ‘‘the nature 
9f reading disability’; ‘innate factors as causes of 
disability in reading’’; ће relation of various ac- 
pred defects to reading disability", and “е ef- 
ps of environmental factors on reading ability and 

забіу”, 


ries of interesting 
ferred to above. 


Summaries Relating to Specific Aspects of Reading 


i The number of scientific studies relating to read- 
ЋЕ is now so extensive that those interested in Spe- 


cific problems find it desirable to summarize from 
time to time the results of allrelated studies. 
Summaries of this type published during the year 
are listed below and should be studied in detail by 
those interested. 

“Critical Reading in the Content Area,” by Art- 
ley (2). 

«Visual Handicaps to Reading, " by Eames (20). 

“Persuasion and Personality: Readers’ Predis- 
positions as a Factor in Critical Reading, ’’ by 
Eller and Dykstra (23). 

“Мек Approaches to the Study of Interpretation 
in Reading, ” by Gray (41). 

“Summary of Reading Investigations, July 1, 
1957 to June 30, 1958," by Gray (42). 

“Some Recent Research in Visual Problems in 
Reading, '' Huelsman (50), organized under three 
headings: ‘‘outline form perc eption’’, ‘‘use of the 
tachistoscope’’, and ‘‘general visual achievement’’, 

‘Some Research on the Impact of Reading, ’’ by 
Russell (86). The specific topics discussed are 
‘characteristics of the reading material’’, “соп- 
tent of ideas’’, ‘‘characteristics of the геадег", 
*tovert responses as effects of reading". 

«Тһе Nature of Critical Reading," by Sochor 
(93). 
Good Reading for Poor Readers, by Spache (94). 

“Recent Studies of Eye-movements in Reading, '' 
by Tinker (103). 

Backwardness in Reading: A Study of Its Nature 
and Origin, " by Vernon (109). 

«Studies in Listening, I: Relative Values of Oral 
and ар Presentations, " by Witty and Sizemore 
(117). 

“Studies in Listening, П: Relative Values of Oral 
and Visual Presentations (Lectures, Movies, Ех- 
aminations, and Advertising Materials) ” by Witty 
and Sizemore (118). 

“Studies in Listening, Ш: The Effectiveness of 
Visual and Auditory Presentations with Changes in 
Age and Grade Levels, ’’ by Witty and Sizemore 
(119). 


The Sociology of Reading 


The social role and implications of reading chal- 
lenge the interest of a small group of researchers 


== 
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to carry on pertinent studies. 

Use of different mass media. A Survey by Mc- 
Evoy (70) of the impact of mass media оп 260 homes 
of Indiana, largely middle-class urban, showed that 
92% of the families contacted had at least one read- 
ег of newspapers; 71% had atleast one radio listen- 
er; and 78% of the families were reached by tele- 
vision. Those interviewed preferred tele vision if 
they could have access to only one medium. Inter- 
pretation of the data indicated that Sim ilar studies 
should be made for **the central city of each trade 
area that sends out mass media.’’ The findings al- 
SO indicated that the vitality of the content of news- 
papers is of great importance in Securing readers. 

А nation-wide survey by the Institute of Student 
Opinion (51) among 10,149 teen-age students from 
d that about 78 per 
exclusive of comic 
devoting about 15 min- 


ed that devoted to the f 


less than 25 Der cent spent tim 
books, 


Lect O | 5 news and 
of bias in interpretation, Publisher S aS well as 
distributors of news through other mass media are 


ther was revealed. 
Kerrick (54) secured resp 


о 
Dining до A ath Фе effect (оп теа 00 СоПеце 
bining pictures апа Captions”? . m- 
itive influence and the othe ; i 
ings showedthat ‘‘if the Piet As Ue The find- 
ilar in original meanin ; 
are added together in Нь Ра 
more extreme judgment, ү ey are абі ae ч 
іп original meaning, “Чћеве eleme Nt-meanin + 
compete for dominance, ” gs 
Engel, O’Shea and Mendenhall (25) 5 ecured ге. 
sponses from 233 college Students to test two hypo- 
theses: (a) ‘“People read andinterpret State me nt x 
dissimilarly Ego-involved individuals perceive 
reading matter differently from indivisualgs Without 
commitment in the area covered by the materia]. 
(b) ‘‘The direction of interpretation Of ambi guous 
reading matter is determined by the existi 


; ng bias 
of the individual.’’ An analysis of the responses 


tended to support the hypotheses. The findings also 
Suggested that the journalistic use of am biguous 
Statements “тау appeal to the existent biases of the 
readers and lead, if anything, to the strengthening 
of prejudice." The inves tigators urged greater 
Clarity in published materials as an aid ‘‘to a much 
greater meeting of the minds. " 

Trend in newspaper circulation. Peterson (78) 
compared the total circulation of daily reve sapers 
with the total population of the United States and 
with that over 20 years of age for the period 1929 to 


1957. The general fact revealed was that whereas 
there is a fair relationshi 


creases in population and 
lation, the latter failed defini 
mer. Likewise it did not 
centage increase in households. 


He Suggested two pos- 
teadily downward trend 


nS for special groups. 
0) made “а Social-psycho- 
five foreign-lan- 
Om New York City to. deter mine 
he extent to which they dealt Chiefly with their г 
ment integration” ges а ш 


· Не found that j jals in. 
newspapers айық editori 


€ms with increased empha- 
integration the longer they are 

eis ds analyzed the Content of 34 inter- 
rade г 

Chief purpose. 15 to dı termine thei 


€ concluded that “Ч ubli- 
cation today is publisheg pri * the labor p 


Writing st article 
assumption «A ngStyle and 


t Srowing Concern on the part of the 
ie u his Own orj adjustment". 

p p articles Оп personal managemen t, 
м ual, increaseq Significantly. Маг” 
M j The іпуез” 
: {state of magazine 
ding vitality». They found 


tigators соп 


е curren 
© of aboun 


“по deterioration in quality of workmanship, integ- 
rity of reporting, or dignity of topic’’. 


The Physiology and Psychology of Reading 


Of the various studies listed in the bibliography, 
more relate to these aspects than to the sociology 
or the pedagogy of reading. 

Relation between reading and intelligence. The 
relationship between reading and intelligence con- 
tinues to intrigue researchers. Hage and Stroud (44) 
found correlations between the scores of 800 ninth 
&raders оп the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests 
and the Pressy Reading Rate and Comprehension 
Tests and the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. ‘‘Reading 
comprehension and reading rate correlated signifi- 
cantly both with the verbal and non-ver bal intelli- 
nune Scores, but more highly with verbal scores." 
= ough the use of partial and multiple correlations 

ey found that ‘‘verbal scores are affected more 

an nonverbal scores by reading profciency”’. 
а urthermore, ‘‘verbal intelligence scores give a 

Omewhat better prediction of academic achieve- 
ment (reading) than do nonverbal всоге5”. 

On the basis of data secured from 513 fifth-grade 
Pupils Maney (71) also concluded that there is a Sig- 
nificant correlation between scores on group tests 
|: verbal intelligence and general reading. Fur- 
н ermore, ““ргобісіепсу in literal reading interpre- 
Багийг of Science material may be predicted witha 
не degree of accuracy from scores on group tests 
- Verbal іпіеПіеепсе””. Kittell (58) sec ured evi- 

епсе from 83 third-grade pupils which supported 
Previous findings to the effect *'that bilinguists suf- 
€r from a language handicap when intelligence 15 
measured by verbal tests’’. However, the bilin- 
£uists did not differ significantly from the unilan- 
Suage group in reading ability. . 
" Correlations among reading, spelling and arith- 
епс abilities. To secure further insight concern- 
"€ the relationships ‘‘between the spelling and gen- 
al reading abilities of children in grades three 
а eight", Morrison and Perry (74) gave the 
ifornia achievement and Mental maturity tests to 
dac pupils. The correlation for the com bined 
fo 2 was .79. The correlations varies from . 85 
бы third grade to .75 forthe eighth grade. 
tio Se findings indicate “а fairly conclusive" rela- 
mb the higher correlations being in the lower 


(1 io a closely related study 


Bud. gave the Diagnostic Read! 
О Зи and the Lincoln Diagnostic Sp el ling Tests 
эк oe in grades four to seven inclusive. They 
a Correlations of . 63 and above between word 
lano Hn and spelling, but less significant corre- 
Бэр» їп the case of comprehension. The correla- 
ed ilio. tween spelling skills and vocabulary remain- 

as ut the same throughout the upper grades but 
and эж as high as those between word attack skills 
Mares 4 Auditory discrimination bore ““ауегу 

€d relationship to success in spelling”. 


Waldman апа Triggs 
ding Tests: Survey 


GRAY 
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Reed and Schonfield (81) criticized the conclu- 
sions in a report of Dr. R. Lynnin which he exam- 
ines the ‘‘disparity between the reading and arith- 
metic attainments of school children”. He also 
concluded that there is ‘‘positive association of anx- 
iety with better reading than arithmetic” and that 
possibly ‘‘some children do not learn to read be- 
cause they are not anxious enough”. Reed and 
Schonfield expressed skepticism conc erning these 
conclusions on three grounds: confusionin Lynn’s 
use of clinical terms; inaccuracies in quoting and 
interpreting the literature; and questionable experi- 
mental procedures and erroneous statistical com- 
putations. Ina reply Lynn (67) defends the conclu- 
sions of his previous article and points out misin- 
terpretations of his article by Reed and Schonfield. 

Relative merits oflistening and reading. King 
(56) compares the comprehension scores made by 
225 boys and 250 girls in the primary grades on 
comparable passages read and heard. The data 
thus secured showed that the boys scored higher on 
the auditory than the visual tests in eight out of ten 
passages, only three of the differences being sig- 
nificant. The girls scored higher on the auditory 
tests on five of the passages, only one of the differ- 
ences being significant. Whenthe results on allthe 
tests were considered ““по significant difference 
(was found) between the responses of boys and girls 
whether the test was given orally or visually". The 
influence of intelligence was not clear cut. 

Westover (112) gave tests to 198 college students 
to determine if they differed in ability to answer 
objective-type questions if read to them or if they 
read them themselves. He found no group differ- 
ences on the two types of tests; also ‘that student's 
preferences for listening or reading tests have al- 
most no relation to their performance”, and ‘‘that 
comparisons of groups on the basis of similarity of 
means and standard deviations often mask impor- 
tant differences in traits among individuals’’. 

Haberland (43) gave listening, reading and intel- 
ligence tests to 110 collegefreshmen inorder to 
«investigate ’’ their listening ability. He found that 
the correlation between the scores on listening and 
reading tests varied considerably with thetests 
used. He attributed this to thefact that listening a- 
bility, as measured by different tests, varies wide- 
ly. Sex differences were not significant for the to- 
tal group tested. In contrast о the findings of King, 
quoted above, there was a marked relationship be- 
tween scores on listening and intelligence tests. 
Whereas the results of the three studies reviewed 
agree in certain respects, the differences suggest 
the need of further research through the useof 
more carefully selected tests and procedures. 


Nature and development of reading as revealed 


through eye-movement records. Five studies of 
reading through the use of photographic records of 


eye movements in reading were reported. Taylor 
(100) presented averages for eac h grade from one 
to six and for the junior high school, senior high 
school and college for five components of reading: 
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‘‘fixations per 100 words’’; “regressions per 100 
words’’; ‘‘average span of recognition’’; ‘‘average 
duration of fixation’’; and ‘‘average rate of compre- 
hension”. Тһе data showed that as children mature 
‘their mechanical and over-allfunctional efficiency 
in reading tends to ітргоуе.”” Whereas growth is 
most rapid below Grade V, it continues at least to 
the college level. Of special significance were the 
wide variations in the achievement of individuals re- 
ported at each grade level. 
Gilbert (39) reported a genetic study of the num- 
ber of fixations, regressions and durations of fixa- 
tions per 100 words for 22 subjects whenin the sec- 
ond grade and again when college juniors or sen- 
iors and for seven subjects at the second, fourth 
and sixth grade levels and in college. His subjects 
Scored higher at each grade level than was true in 
the case of Taylor's subjects, due possibly to dif- 
ferences in the difficulty of the materials read. 
Gilbert found that all second-grade pupils were still 
quite inaccurate in moving the eyes from the end of 
one line to the beginning of the next. They also read 
predominantly word by word making many extra 
fixations. Some subjects establishedthis pattern of 
reading so firmly that it persisted to the co llege 
level. Long duration of fixations in the second grade 
also persisted. The investigator interpreted these 
findings to mean that there are factors in Speed and 
Span of perception which are as yet not clearly un- 
derstood and justify further research. 

Gilbert reported the results of three additional 
Studies of visual perception. The first (37) showed 
that mature readers made more perceptual errors 
when reading with eye movements than in an artifi- 
cially contrived reading situation that did not re- 
quire saccadic movements. Both good andpoor 
readers made fewer errors without saccadic move- 
ments when the exposures were 2/24 than with sac- 
cadic movements when exposures were 4/24 ofa 
second. Furthermore, slow readers seemedto 
need ““а longer interval of time to stabilizetheir 
fixations to a point of maximum efficiency than is 
necessary for the fast readers". In the second 
study (38) Gilbert studied the influence of varying 
the time of exposure of a visual stimulus before the 
reader encountered an interfering one. He found 
that students are not influenced to the same degree 
“фу an increased restriction in the period of free- 

dom from interfering stimuli", that “е poor read- 
rs are influenced more than good readers by inter- 
es stimuli", and ‘‘that the narrower the span 
арна tion the easier it isto avoid the influence 
of percep ous visual material". Ina third study 
a (ти t studied ‘‘the influence of interfering 
(36) Gilber rception of meaningful material". The 
stimuli in рег dicated that “Ше average collge 
data secured in fixation pauses which will average 
reader will need f а second in duration if he is to 
better than 4, а tion of more than one word and 
f Leer Жэн the stimuli resulting from 


succeeding m іп reading. The value of mental 
Mental im 


imagery in reading has long been recognized. Fen- 
nema (28) questioned fourth-grade pupils following 
the reading of a passage (0 learn more about the 
nature and extent of their imagery and its relation 
to intelligence and reading ability. Emphasis in the 
interview was placed on visual imagery. She found 
that those **who formed the fewest images were of- 
ten the fastest readers in thegroup’’. Two possible 
explanations were offered: some fast readers under- 
stand less than poor readers; fast readers may read 
with less imagery of the type measured. Both views 
are supported by the results of earlier studies. The 
latter explanation finds added support in Fennema's 
findings to the effect that bright children have less 
**mental" imagery than children of lower intelli- 
gence. Furthermore, thecorrelation between read- 
ing ability and extent of mental imagery was nega- 
tive for one group and zero for another, The find- 
ings reported are limited in value due to the use of 
the more or less informal methods of measurement 
used and the limited types of imagery studied. 

Factors influencing memory of words and of par- 
agraph meanings. Werthheimer and Gillis (ІШ) зе- 
cured responses from 501 subjects to three lists of 
twelve words each, involving six variables (fre- 
quency, objectivity of referent, number of syllables, 
number of letters, sequence in presentation of 
words, characteristics peculiar to a given word) to 
determine their influence on 1 apse of memory: 
They found that **words which retain their meaning 
longer are one syllable rather than two, areshort 
rather than long, perhaps have an objective rather 
than an abstract referent, and occur early rather 
than late in a sequence”, 

Ausubel and Blake (3) measured the effect on re- 
tention of the content of a passage about Buddhism 
of reading a passage containing the same content and 
in addition a discussion of the similarities and dif- 
ferences between Buddhism and Christianity. The 
data secured supported the hypothesis that **the ex- 
plicit comparison method oflear ning reduces pro- 
active inhibition by enhancing the discriminability 
E the аць. material from the subsuming ma- 

rial”. 


Silent speech during silent reading. The extent 


and function of inner speech dur ing reading have 
long been subjects of research. Illuminating пем 
evidence has been reported by Faaborg-Andersen 
and Edfeldt (26) who Securedelectromyographic re- 
cords from 10 adults while reading silently and by 
Edfeldt (22) who secured Similar records from 8 
Students in the University of Stockholm, On theba- 
sis of his broader findings, Edfeldt concluded that 
Silent speech occurs in the reading of all регвопв”. 
He found that ‘‘good readers engage in less silent 
speech than do poor readers” and that **the reading 
of an easy text results inless silent speech than 
does the reading of а difficult one". The records 
also supported the view that “а слеаг text results in 
less silent speech than does the reading of a blurred 
one". On the basis of the evidence e secured, he 
concluded that silent speech during silent reading 15 


а symptom of difficulty in reading. Nodefinite evi- 
dence was secured concerning its relation to com- 
prehension ‘‘although it appears likely that it may 
86 50". ‘In any case, it seems quite clear that all 
kinds of training aimed at removing silent speech 
Should be discarded". 

Speed of oral and of silent reading. Previous 
Studies have shown that many factors influence 
Speed of reading, particularly silent reading. Win- 
Chester and Gibbons (116) carried on a study among 
40 normally hearing veterans to determine the in- 
fluence of a concurrent noise on "rate" of oral 
Ри d The data secured showed that auditory 
ences “not to exceed 80 db до not produce 
= measurable alterations in oral reading 
5 e". Caution was urged inapplying these findings 
ks cases of hearing impairment. Gibbons, Win- 

ester and Krebs (35) secured data grom 60 пог- 
"mid hearing veterans to test the hypothesis ‘‘that 
flu tained reading, in andofitself, may have an in- 
з n upon oral reading rate''. A passage of 2000 
rome ыы was read with headphones іп anacousti- 
cus У isolated room. Stop watch records were Se- 
Eher at the end of every 200 syllable unit. No 
осе istically significant differences from unit to unit 
pr urred, indicating that sustained reading does not 

: Seg variations in rate of reading within the сол“ 
‘ions existing in this study. 
actors influencing speed of silent reading W 
ót $0; 0n5 idered. Letson (63) compared the scores 
45,601 college freshmen when reading two равеааа 
differed in difficulty for the same purpose and 
род Passages of equal difficulty for different pur- 
rie He found that ‘difficulty of the material ех” 
(enai greater influence on rate than does purpose і 
idea. ing for the story and for complete mastery о; 
mers and details) and that “slowing down to read 
рген; difficult material is important to good com 
mat ension'' but is not necessary for mastery of the 
aterial, The last statement is somewhat at var- 


làn : | га 
study wm earlier findings and merits additional 


ere 


to earvel (72) secured data from high school pupils 
effect DATO «ће effect of the tachistoscope and the 
n of ‘set? for speed on the improvement of rate 
verpa Prehension in reading”. He found that 
шаба set emerged as the most significant шап" 
геа Уе Cariable'' and seemed to improve speedo 
Com ПЕ more uniformly than did the tachistoscope- 
рар гӨМепвіоп did not improve, however. ~ 5 
Teagi 15 properly motivated to increase spee - 
himself’ ‘he will evolve a technique suitable 9, 
Prey; by means of which his reading will improve" 
айша, research shows also Шабарргоргі 
comprehension 
ecuredin the 
(62) studied the 
rehension in 
ship between 
comprehen- 
but пева“ 


( Using the data 5 
relation} герогіеа earlier, Letson 
din ship between speed and сотр 
Е Не found that ‘‘the relation 

nN is nd comprehension is high when 
€ number of right responses’ 
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tive and low when comprehension is the ratio of 
right responses and the number attempted’’. The 
relationship is high for easy material ‘‘but decreas- 
es as the difficulty of the material increases". He 
also reported that ““а reader tends to maintaina 
reading rate independent of difficulty of material or 
of purpose". This finding is somewhat at variance 
with the results of previous research. 

Studies of interpretation in reading. In a sum- 
mary of previous studies Gray (41) pointed out the 
fact that methods of approaching the study of inter- 
pretation have varied widely over the years. Wide 
variation is further illustrated in research reported 
during the past year. Ina study among 47 college 
students Thayer and Pronko (102) presented an am- 
biguous passage to determine the effect of ап as- 
cribed source on its interpretation. The responses 
to questions following the reading ofapassage show- 
ed that ‘‘the intimation of the source of the passage 
influenced the readers’ structuring of it along the 
generallines of the-conceptual stereotypes attached to 
the magazine or the type of magazine represented’’. 

Thayer and Pronko (101) analyzed answers of 12 
college students to questions following the reading 
of each of five fictional excerpts and their checking 
of a personality profile chart containing 25 items 
relating to the central character in each excerpt. 
Of great pertinence is the factthat none ofthe char- 
acters were described in the excerpts. The report- 
ed clearness of mental images varied from 59 per- 
cent of the students, **who saw the third character 
clearly to 91 percent who reported seeing the second 
character clearly". Not all the characters were 
equally liked, the variation being from 80 percent 
of the students who liked the first character to 20 
percent who liked the second character. From all 
the evidence secured the investigators concluded 
that to the degree а reader's **psychological history 
is unique and specific to him" he will ‘‘react indi- 
vidualistically to the reading matter and its refer- 
“То the degree that our subjects had com- 
mon backgrounds with the language and experiences 
*tapped’ by the reading excerpts, to that degree did 
they show a concurrence inresponses". А final 
conclusion was that the experiences which “the 
reader brings to his reading are more important 
than the black marks on white paper". 

Richardson and Church (83) compared the mean- 
ings of seven proverbs as reported by 64 children, 
ages 7.10 to 12.5, and to those of 30 normal adults, 
ages 14 to 67. Studies of the responses ‘‘revealed 
significant developmental changes in orientation to 
the task as one of definition rather than of evalua- 
tion, explanation, conundrum-solving, free associ- 
ation, etc.; in interpretation of the prove rbs as 
general statements instead of concrete representa- 
tions; and in comprehension of the metaphorical na- 
ture of the proverbs and ability to coordinatethe 
two levels of meaning". As the increasing com- 
plexity of the task is appreciated new obstacles to 
good achievement arise, $0 that deficiencies are in- 


dicators of increasing maturity. 


епсев”. 
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Critical reading. Because ofits great signifi- 
cance in current life, increasing attention has been 
given to the nature anddevelopment of critical read- 
ing. As indicated earlier, both Sochor (93) and 
Eller and Dykstra (23) presented summaries of per- 
tinent research during the year. The latter related 
specifically to the reader predisposition factor 
which the investigators warned cannot be ignored. 

Maney (71) secured scores on various tests to 

determine relationships of critical reading compre- 
hension of science material to various other abili- 
ties. The data showed “а substantial relationship 
between literal and critical reading comprehension 
of science material"; a high relationship between 
verbal intelligence and proficiency in literal com- 
prehension of science material and a substantial 
relationship in the case of critical reading, and a 
high relationship between ‘‘general’’ reading com- 
prehension and literal reading ability of scien e ma- 
terial and a substantial relationship between ‘‘gen- 
eral reading" comprehension and critical reading 
comprehension of science material. Оп the basis 
of the evidence secured, she concluded that critical 
reading comprehension in science is a complex of 
skills and abilities which “тау be predicted with a 
fair degree of accuracy from scores on group tests 
of verbal intelligence and ‘general’ reading tests”, 

Sochor (92) reported the results of a Study simi- 
lar to that by Maney (71) but relating to the social 
studies. She found relationships similar to those 
cited above for science; also that ‘‘reading compre- 
hension in social studies appears to be a composite 
of many skills and abilities which apparently func- 
tion at various levels of mental ability". 

Reading interests. The fact that children and 
youth fail to engage in personal reading in harmony 
with the hopes and expectations of parents and 
teachers has stimulated continuous efforts over the 
years to secure through research a better under- 
standing of the problems faced in developing desir- 
able reading interests. Ina study involving1800 
children in grades four to six in some schools in 
Kentucky and Tennessee, Wang (110) found that at 
least ten percent of the children in the upper and 
middle groups in intelligence included r e ading a- 
mong their preferred recreational activities. Those 
in the lowest mental group did not. | 

The Institute of Student Opinion (51) carried onan 
Р ігу early іп 1959 among 10,149 teen-age pupils 
шу, all areas of the country concerning 
representing а it h 

іг reading interests and habits. The responses 

their T d that 23 percent ofthem had read comic 
indicate the previous day; 67 percent had read ar- 
books on the P s in magazines (not comics), the 
ticles ог Жан л time being from 15 to 30 minutes; 
modal дош, read newspapers, devoting about the 
78 percent ro time to it as to magazine reading, 
same amoun ere currently reading a book not 
and 64 percent e reading. The chief source of 
included in iure reading was the school library. 
books for person г time spentlisteningto TV was 
amount О. 
The modal 


from two to four hours. 


А study by Slover (91) among 365 fourth- grade 
pupils showed that 90 percent read comic books. 
The most frequent reasons given were: funny", 
*'jnteresting", ‘‘like them better", "pictures". 
These findings and those reported above support 
Witty's findings to the effect that comic books are 
most popular about the third- and fourth-grade 1еу- 
els. Ina study of the pupils intwelve seventh-grade 
classes Blakely (10) failed to find evidence of 5157 
nificant differences between comic book and поп” 
comic book readers in intelligence, reading ability; 
School achievement or behavioral traits. Further- 
more, comic book readers *read more library 
books” than those who do not read comic books. 

Іп a study of the professional reading among 50 
elementary school teachers Fisher (29) found that 
each teacher represented a complex reading pattern 
“Чо be understood only through detailed case-study 
descriptions". The teachers reporting varied all 
the way from avid readers to those who read very 
little. Some of the most impor tant factors stimu- 
lating professional reading were interest, teaching 
experience, encouragement of the school principal, 
and sense of duty. 

Factors associated with reading deficiency. The 
Search for personal factors associated with reading 
deficiency continues unabated. Hermann (48) 567 
cured evidence which led him to conclude that 
""word-blind persons more frequently than nor mal 
readers show uncertainty in the discrimination be^ 
tween right and left". He conceives word-blindness 
not as “ал isolated suffering with dyslexia-dys~ 
graphia; but that it is one side of a more genera 
disturbance in the symbol functions. There is Чп” 
derdevelopment of the function: direction in space: 
transmitted by dominant genes", 

Eames (21) compared 24 reading failures having 
endocrine dysfunction with 100 reading failures 
without it and with 100 controls. He concluded that 
“ће commonest endocrine disorder likely to be 
found among reading failures is hypothyroidis™’’s 
that pupils having endocrine difficulties “will tend 
to score lower than other readi ng failures" ОП 
reading tests, and “аге likely to exhibit more emo 
tional difficulties related toreading". Stott (97) 
identified pupils who had spent at least two week? 
in a hospital during their first two years of life and 
matched them for comparison against controls. He 
found that the hospitalized group was significantly 
күзе ee ies 27.5 percent being ‘‘non-readers о 

initely backward i nt О: 
the волове. compared with 11.3 perce 
Richardson (82) compared i ssful 
and retarded readers in the “дээрээ fifth 
ce ee oup differences inthe 10017 
ors. Hefound far more phys 


ical difficulties or deficiencies among the retarded 


readers. However, the successful readers had 2150 


had many physical difficulties. The significant 1047 
ing was that all the successful readers «were ешо" 
tionally well adjusted” апа “сате from stable and 
Secure home backgrounds”. “Whether or not 2 


WY 


ы anomaly lad to school failure and malad- 
Steinb depended upon home conditions’’. 
Бешли аш киш (Чо) сеш pare’ та visual 
with еы of а fourth- and a fifth-grade group 
mony TI or less retardation in reading. Inhar- 
to reveal earlier findings, group averages failed 
was a sli еее differences; however, there 
group Тэн visual advantage for the better reading 
negate th e fact was pointed out that this does not 
Eames (10 importance of good vision іп read ing. 
among r ) compared the extent of brain damage 
Secured saame failures and non-failures. The data 
taito Gee eee brain-damaged children who 
alance'* 2 to read “exhibit more muscular im- 
than matu more lateral dominance variations” 
Тарагны (0 afflicted children who learn to read. 
readers n (99) compared the average and retarded 
Schools in the fifth grade of 29 white elementary 
health» in Baton Rouge and found that *tpoor mental 
Scores,' (25 indicated by Mental Health Analysis 
Càuse-off, and reading retardation go together". No 
asis of pu relationships could be assumed on the 
(40) вес һе evidence secured. Graham and Kamano 
esis ten R data from two groups to test the hypo" 
Would ае the ‘criminal’ unsuccessful reader 
У the M palice a psychopathic profile (as measured 
at g echsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale) but 
he for criminal’ successful reader would not". 
Schalen group was found to be inferior both to 
group ler’s standardization group and to the latter 
Наваз verbal sub-tests and Digit Symbol”. _ 
meas У, The practical im portance of valid 
ueq а of reading ability has stimulated contin- 
епа Stol ch for the basic factors involved. To this 
: olurow and Newman (96) made a factor analy- 
rotata principal axis method, the factors being 
relatio by the Quartimax Method, of “ап іпіегсог” 
eary 2 matrix originally prepared by Gray and 
ЗЭХ Rage from 44 to 23 ‘variables’ ". “Айег 
easy уз. two factors, tentatively 4686 ribed as an 
tence fa difficult word and a difficult vs. еаѕу sen- 
У З ctor were found to accountfor approximate- 
ассо, cent and 20 percent, respectively, of the 
eight “ууж for variance". These two factors plus 
рес ditional ones accounted ‘for approximately 
Cent of the total variance", each of the eight 


ассо 2 
n m for from 8.2 to 2.5 percent of the vari” 


апарп and Danielson (16) also made а factor 
Саул, of twenty language elements used in the 
Ships the study to identify underlying relation- 
Teadapi at might suggest “іпеогеі ical bases of 
factor llity", ” According to their cal culations, six 
Quite 8 were identified, two of which **appear to be 
Fact ear from a consideration of el ements". 
Quenc ‚1 was called a vocabulary factor (‘‘word fre- 

У”, “word length” and 5 word familiarity.) 


e 
«cements in Factor П related mainly to senten- 
id i 7, «average 
сепсе 1 аве sentence length in words s i 
mbe ength in syllables" had positive 10 g 
Xplicit ОҒ Simple 5 ententes”, and "number 0 


t sentences” had high negative loadings). The 
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investigators indicated that through further research 
the nature of some of the other factors they hypothe- 
sized can be clarified. 

Recognizing the importance of voc abulary in 
measurements of readability, McCracken (69) car- 
ried on an experiment with 124 fifth- and sixth-grade 
pupils “іо determine the effect made upon compre- 
hension scores--by changing difficulty of the selec- 
tions read’’. On the basis of the data secured, he 
concluded that writing passages in harmony with a 
set of vocabulary standards “пау not increase their 
readability as much as indicated". Questions arise 
as to whether all other factors of r eadability were 
held constant. 

Levy (65) attempted to produce a more readable 
modification of the Allport Vernon Study of Values 
by making it less verbally complex. The two forms 
were tried out with low, high and medium vocabula- 
ry groups. The high vocabulary group did equally 
well on the two forms but the low vocabulary group 
made significantly different scores on the two forms. 
It was concluded that for this group the revision 
vided a more valid test of value or ientation. 
‘remains to be done” before the modi- 
id equivalent for 


pro 
Much work 
fied form can be accepted as a val 
all subjects. 
Bloomer (12) an 
books, Grades I-VI, t 
reading difficulty is re 
length of modifiers, an 
modifiers in a reading passage' 
each of these elements increase 
and that ‘“‘modifiers become more difficult to dis- 
criminate as the grade increases. "He also pointed 
out that the reader is less free to apply his own re- 
ferents as the number of modifiers increases. 
Those interested in suggestions for further re- 
search concerning readability are refer red to the 
article by Powers and Kearl (79) which summarizes 
саће authors’ opinions as to some of the needed ar- 
eas of further research--as m app ed out during à 
University of Wisconsin Ph. D. project." Powers 
and Ross (80) also present calculating diagrams on 
recently ‘recalculated readability formulas origin- 
ated by Flesch, Dale and Chall, Gunning, and Farr, 


Jenkins and Patterson’’. 
Hygiene of reading. 


alyzed samples from each of 23 
o test the hypothesis ‘‘that 
latedtothe modifier load, the 
d the discriminability of the 
г. He found that 
а with grade level, 


The long and continued con- 
tributions of Dr. Miles A. Tinker to this field mer- 
it highest commendation. Ina study (104) of the 
length of work periods in visual research he com- 
pared the speed of perception in work periods of 
11/2, 5 and 10 minutes when reading under 5, 25 
and 200 foot-candles of light. The results were the 
same for the three work periods with 5 vs. 25 foot 
-candles. In the 25 vs. 200 foot-candles compari - 
son there was no differencefor the 11/2 minute 
work period but speed of reading was significantly 
slower for both the 5 and 10-minute periods. It 
was suggested that glare had a deleterious effect. 
In a second study (105) Tinker compared bright- 
ness contrast, illumination intensity and visual ef- 
ficiency. His findings supported the results of pre- 
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vious studies to the effect that speed of reading is 
gradually reduced as the brightness contrast ђе- 
tween print and paper is reduced with illumination 
held at 25 foot-candles. ‘‘Increasing illumination 
intensity above 5 foot-candles had no important ef- 
fect upon speed of reading when the brightness con- 
trast between print and paper was large (0.756)” 
but did increasesspeed when lower contrasts between 
paper and print were used and illumination was not 
above 25 foot-candles. 


The Teaching of Reading 


The studies summarized under this heading are 
concerned with problems relatingto reading pro- 
grams and instruction. 

Studies of achievement and progress in reading. 
Wilson (114) compared the achievement in reading 
of pupils in a school system in southern California 
and a British Columbia city. Whereas both cities 
Scored above the national.norm in reading on the 
California Achievement Test, the British Columbia 
city scored higher on the average. The pointed 
question raised was why should the teachers of 
British Columbia with only two years of training se- 
cure better results in teaching reading thanthe Cal- 
ifornia teachers with four years of training? Frid- 
ian (32) compared the reading achievement ofa 
Catholic Parochial School in 1940 and 1956 onthe 
Gates Reading Tests. In general the scores were 
about a year higher in 1956 excepting in rate. In 
seeking to promote greater comprehensi On, Speed 
had been sacrificed to some extent. 

Ketchem and Laffitte (55) compared the longitu- 
dinal records of fifty children in mentaland reading 
ages beginning with a chronologicalage of 84 months 
and continuing to 144 months. The datasecur ed 
confirmed earlier findings to the effectthatchildren 
differ widely in mental ability and inre ading a- 
chievement at each age level, that these differences 
increase with age, and that each child shows ahigh 
degree of individuality in his progress. 

Hampleman (46) compared the achievement in 
reading of two groups of 58 pupils at the end of the 
sixth grade. They were classified into tw o groups 
in respect to time of school entrance, those six 

years and three months of age and under, and those 
six years four months and older. Whereas the lat- 
ter group averaged slightly higher the difference 
was not statistically significant. Further Study of 
the problem is in progress. The findings indicated 

the late entrance pupils had not been penalized 

that ct to gross achievement at the end of the 
in respe de. Kinloch (57) reported the status in 
sixth p jupils entering the second grade who re- 
reading 0: P wok at home during the preceding 
ceived guide tion. А comparison of scores showed 
summer нө? ha received such guidance gained 
that the ририв average while the control group 
two months on the 


lost two am costed the early reading background 
Ken ые ranking freshmen in reading in nine 
of the E 


colleges. He found that slightly over half had learn- 
ed to read before entering school, two-thirds of 
them having been taught to read at home. Twenty 
percent believed that they became ‘‘fast compre- 
һепдегв” because they read agreatdeal. Half of the 
Students attributed their interest in reading tocur^ 
iosity about the content of books. 

Reading Readiness. Bremer (15) was interested 
in the extent to which the Metropolitan Readiness 
Test predicts success in reading. He compared the 
Scores of 2, 069 pupils on this test withtheir scores 
on a reading test at the beginning of the sec ond 
grade. The correlation was . 40. Bremer conclud- 
ed that readiness tests аге ‘аг more useful for 
planning instruction to overcome deficiencies in 
readiness". By measuring achievement in reading 
immediately following a summer vacation, the find- 
ings may not provide a true measure of the predic 
tive power of the tests. Banham (4) developed = 
check list of reading readiness which was shown Ю 
have value when used carefully along with the ге” 
sults of intelligence and reading readiness tests “іп 
judging when children are reading to profit by 1257 
sons in reading". Robinson, Letton, Mozzi and 
Rosenbloom (85) studied the value of the Childrens 
Visual Achievement Forms, asa predictor of read" 
ing achievement in Grade І. Statistical treatment 
of data secured from 87 children led to the conclu” 
Sion that the CVA ‘‘is not a good predictor of first 
grade reading achievement", : 

Studies of basal readers and basal readingin- 
struction. McAnarney (68) made a careful апа1у815 
of the five most recently adopted primary раза 
readers in Kansas to determine ifthey reflected the 
results of their adoption periods. He found marke 
discrepancies between the practices followed ап 
research findings. He urged that those responsible 
for adoptions should examine the readers under con 
sideration more carefully inthe light of the finding? 
of research. 

Williams (113) identified 33 critical reading 
Skills that were emphasized in ten basic reading 
Series. When the provisions for critical reading 10 
each series was checked against this list it 925 
found that only three of the skills were stressed i” 
all the series. The largest number found in a give? 
Series was 24 and the smallest number was 11. The 
fact was emphasized that training in critical reading 
Should be introduced from the beginning and provid” 
ed systematically throughout subsequent grades- 

Baranyai (5) selected words and phrases in the 
readers used to determine the appr opriateness e 
the language included for Hungarian children, ages 
8 to 10. Through the use of tests she found th@ 
from 40 to 52 percent of the expressions selecte 
for testing were not understood. She rightly poin 
out that children of limited mastery of the Eng 115 
language present problems in teaching reading that 
differ in degree from those of the normal America” 
child. Clyse (18) analyzed eight third-grade read- 
ers toidentify the amount of information include 
concerning occupations. She found considerab 19 


Pertinent information but as a rule it was not organ- 
ized and presented to be useful for a study of occu- 
рав, No evidence was presented to show that 
m grade readers are more appropriate for such 
aterials than books relating to such fields as the 
Social studies. 
e The effort to provide better for individual differ- 
nces has raised pointed questions during гес ent 
= concerning the extent to which group instruc - 
af тезге basal readers should be used. The results 
Ч infi ехрїогаїогу” rather than rigidly controlled 
vid 185 which used a combination of group and indi- 
idualized teaching were reported. Sharpe (89) re- 
ав the progress of a second-grade class which 
со one or more days of group instruction each 
ЯН » Supplemented by individualized teaching and 
Sell Selection of the materials read. Bohnhorstand 
pri ers (13) reported the results of a study in the 
i imary grades in which pupils r ec eived alternat- 
dor and individualized instruation for eight 
ized 1 during each semester followed by individual- 
їр instruction the next year. Three of the signif- 
ant findings of these studies were that the two 
oo of instruction may differ in effectiveness a- 
орос pupils of different reading ability, that teach- 
s vary in their judgments as to relative effective" 
ness of the two procedures, and that an effect ive 


fou’ dualized program requires much time and ef- 
дана, Веаг (1) compared the ie Ө теа 
basa] pupils during the first grace. 
excea A ding program was us ed with each group 
Cepting one group used a synthetic арр roach and 
У © other the whole-word approach to phonics, which 
85 integrated with the basal reading та terials. 
Went the first half of the year “по differences 
m re apparent in the results produced by the two 
ethods". On tests given at the end of the year, 
Ба Synthetic phonic group scored higher. Tests 
е planned at the end of three years to provide fur 
Bree dence concerning the progress of the ае 
of the ce They should be repeated again at the {у 
ка: е sixth grade. Luser, Stanton and Doyle ( 
= Ve 43 drill lessons on phonics to third- and fourth 
У су Pupils. As compared with control groups 
тад not receive the drill lessons, the experi- 
izeq эн groups did significantly better ол standard- 
Speen of oral reading, paragraph meaning Б- 
syste 18: Both studies support th n 
ematic training in word attac 
ha: Research Чат Me ад Ён 
5 shown that the understand? 
earls i-Brade children is much larger than 
"lier thought to be true. Shibles (90) presente 
idence which lends further support to this жин 
ав Size of the child's understanding VO С харала 
With Sr eater among children of high as co E. dom 
i low intelligence and am ong children 0 oed 
( E 85 compared with bilingual e : 
1) Compared the ““уосаршагу of ever ti 
“а the words in the 1923, 1927 and 1956 editions 
he Webster’s New Inter national pictionary. 
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From the evidence secured he concluded that ‘‘new 
words are appearing in written communication, but 
the total number and frequencies of these words are 
small". However, new meanings are being added 
to existing words ‘‘which result in increasing the 
usability of our everyday language". 

Grouping for instruction in reading. The prob- 
lem of grouping is one of the most challenging fac- 
ed today in organizing instruction. Clarke (17) 
made a statistical study of the effect of grouping on 
variability of achievement using data from 21 third- 
grade classes in five schools. Hefoundthat group- 
ing “Бу California Reading Testscores reduces var- 
iability in California Mental Maturity І.0.:5 by 10 
регсеп!” and that “grouping by 1.0. reduces уаг- 
iability in California Reading Testscores by 9 per- 
cent". On the basis of his findings, the investiga- 
tor favored ““а reading test over an intelligence 
test, if the purpose of grouping is to reduce varia- 
bility in achievement". As found in previous in- 
vestigations, grouping on the basis of one factor re- 
duces variability in the other factors only slightly. 

‘Aaron, Goodwin and Kent (1) divided the pupils 
of three fourth-grade rooms into six classes on the 
basis of reading ability. Each teacher taught two 
groups, one of which could be taught with materials 
of fourth-grade difficulty. At the end of six months 
the teachers concluded ‘‘that the cross-class group- 
ing was more efficient in terms of teacher and pupil 
time and energy than the fam iliar within-class 
grouping". In such studies, the effectiveness of 
teachers' guidance of pupils in reading activities in 
other subjects should be considered also. Studies 
of the effectiveness of homogeneous grouping were 
reported by Hart (47) at the fourth- and fifth-grade 
levels and by Bernard (9) at the upper-grade level. 
The findings in both cases were distinctly favorable 
to such grouping. The fact was pointed out that ho- 
mogeneous grouping may not be desirable or pos- 
sible in some schools. 

Developmental readin at the college level. Rob- 
inson (84) secured responses from 401 secondary- 
school reading specialists concerning their work 
and preparation. The responses indicated that they 
are extending their influence beyond the confines of 
the English Department and are beginning to help 
hers in other curriculum areas. The titles as- 
d to them do not always accurately desigate 
their duties. Ninety-eight percent of these special- 
ists felt the need of more intensive training in read- 
One of the sources of greatest dissatisfaction 
the present structure of reading programs 
{ acceptance of suchprograms in schools. 
Patterson (77) presented twelve generalizations to 
31 teachers concerning their par ticipation in sup- 
plementing the formal reading program. The re- 
sponses indicated that many techniques are now be- 
ing used with major emphasis on voca bulary and 
background development. However, с lassroom 
teachers do not feel competent to help pupils in 
reading due to lack of training in this field. 

Tormey and Patterson (106) provided instruction 


teac 
signe 


ing. 
related to 
and lack o 
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in reading during the spring semester to students 
ranking low in reading. The training resulted inin- 
creasing the median percentile ranking of ninth- 
grade pupils in reading from 201049. Correspond- 
ing increases were achieved in the tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth grades. Both teachers and students a- 
greed that the course was too short to achieve best 
results. A “booster” course was recommended for 
those who did not profit sufficiently from the first 
course. Such a proposal fails to recognize the fact 
that the need for developmental tra ining in reading 
is continuous throughout the Secondary school peri- 
od. 

In order to determine criteria for Selecting sup- 
plementary reading science books for intellectually 
gifted students, Barnes, Beck, Reiner and Washton 
(6) submitted for checking a list of 13 ‘‘values of a 
book”? and 10 ‘‘qualities of a book’? to 150 members 
of the National Association for Research in Science 
Teaching. The two highest ranking items in the 
first list were “Ч Suggests further problems” and 
“Gt stimulates further reading’’. The highest rank- 
ing item in the second list was it is ‘‘accurate and 
authoritative". The findings as a whole are illum- 
inating and highly Suggestive. 

Reading at the college level andin adult life. The 
fact that many college students fail because of lim- 
ited ability to read is too well known to merit re- 
emphasis, After eight years of detailed work with 
such students, the reading staff at DePaul Univer- 
sity, as reported by Halfter and Douglass (45) have 
concluded that the chief difficulty is not іп the bas- 
ic skills of recognition and с omprehension but ra- 
ther in the thinking skills involved in most reading 
activities. They estimate that two-thirds of enter- 
ing students have difficulty for this reason. 

Both Lee (61) and Beasley (8) Confirm the find- 
ings of earlier studies to the effect that the reading 
ability of college students can be materially improv- 
ed through appropriate training and that the im- 
provement made is retained after three to six 
months. The latter found that retention Was great- 
est among those ranking highest inre ading ability, 
In a study of 477 students in Home Economics, 
Leahy (60) found that whereas they averaged as high 
in reading as other students on entering со 1 lege, 
they tended to regress during Subsequent years in 

college in comparison with national norms. Ques- 
tions were raised as to the adequacy of the challenge 

esented through reading by the courses taken. 

"i Added evidence that the reading ability of execu- 

i and of those in industry can be improved and 
tives ano rovement can be retained was presented 
that the sok (75) and by Sullivan (98). Machines 
by Murdick the first study but not in the second, 
were used m ading. Bliesmer (11) reported an 

Remedial reai ее methods of measuring the 

exploratory aes ded readers: gain from beginning 
progress of re ining program; gain during training 
to end of the tra! ared with average yearly gains 
program as comp: rs; and “differences between 
during prev 


jous yea at the beginning and end 
'al-ac 
potentia 


hievement gaps 


of the clinic year". The advantages and limitations 
of each procedure were considered, the final con- 
clusion favoring the last of the three methods. 

Іп а study of 1, 083 third-grade pupils, W ils on 
(115) found that all who scored at the tenth, or а 
er, and at the fiftieth percentile оп the California 
Test of Personality ranked about equally low in Er 
chievement in spelling, arithmetic, reading and ай 
telligence. Of special significance 15 his conc р 
Sion to the effect that efforts in the early grades to 
produce higher levels of academic achievement than 
are normally made by this group appear tobe ben 
eficial rather than harmful to their personality 
structures. He also pointed out that the kinds of 
pressure exerted among groups and individuals 
merit careful study. 

Evidence of the value of appropriate remedial 
instruction was reported by Friedmann (33) who 
carried on a study in England. The rate of progress 
during the training period was three times as rapid 
as that made previously. Turner (107) reported 
that such instruction “pays dividends at the high- 
School level” not only in im Proved reading ability 
but also in loss of fear when engaging inreading ас” 
tivities, particularly oral reading. Braddock and 
Kraus (14) working with remedial readers found that 
emphasis on vocabulary growth in the various cour" 
ses taken was beneficial. Those interested in the 
nature of the clinical services in New York City; 
and in the types and causes of reading deficiency 
identified, are referred to the article by Fite and 
Mosher (31). 

Tests. The need for better tes ts has resulted 
both in the critical evaluation of existing tests and 
in the development of new ones, Levinson (64) ап” 
alyzed scores made by 776 pupils on the Revised 
Stanford Binet Scale and found that the vocabulary 
Section favors native-born children. North (76) ге” 
ported relatively high correlations between scores 
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cerning 13 issues relating to their reading іп” 


terests and habits, secured dur ing February 
March, 1959. 


52. Kasdon, Lawrence М. “Early Reading Back- 


ground of Some Superior Readers Among Col 
lege Freshmen, ” Journal of Educational Ве” 
Search, LII (December, 1958), 151-53. 

Summarizes the results of inquiries among 
50 of the highest ranking freshmen in nine СО!” 
leges in the Los Angeles area on the Speed 9 
Comprehension Scale of the Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test, Form Y, to determine ifthey learn 
ed to read before school entrance , how they 
learned to read, and how they accounted for the 
fact that they became superior readers. 


53. Keats, 7. A. et. al. “The Difficulty of Avail” 


able Word Recognition Tests for Queens lan 9 
Children, The Australian J o ur nal of Educ 
iion, П (November, 1958), 168-70. i 
Reports the results of an evaluation of ак 
vocabulary tests with respect to difficulty, 4“ 
ing as а ‘‘criterion of difficulty’? the number 9 
pupils in a group of 600 approximately a 
years old who in a previous study had used 
particular word appearing in any of the six tests: 
“Меуѕ Pictures, Captio по? 


and the Point of Resolution, "Journalism Quar” 


terly, XXXVI (Spring, 1959), 183-88. { 
Summarizes the responses of two groups 9 
50 college women ““Юю explore the effect or 
meaning) of combining pictures and captions"; 
using five pictures and a pair of captions, кип 
intended to be positive” and ‘one intended t 
be negative’’, 
еп А. and Laffitte, Rondeau C 
Jr. “Ноу Well are They Learning?" Educa, 
tional Leadership, XVI (March, 1959), 33 
Compares the longitudinal records of fifty 
children in mental and reading ages beginning 
with a chronological age of 84 months and co? 
tinuing to 144 months. 
“An Experimental Investig ati? й 
ive Merits of Listening and Веаё” 
ension for Boys and Girls of Pr! 


into the Relat: 
ing Compreh 


EY 


57. 


58. 


59 


60. 1, 


61 


“ Larson, Robert E. and Sellan 


` Lee, Maurice А. “Results of 


гае: School Age, ” British Journal of Educa- 
топа Psychology, XXIX (February, 1959), 42 

_ Compares the scores of 225 boys and 250 
үе on tests of visual and auditory сошрге- 

ension and relates these scores with the ге- 
Sults of a verbal intelligence test and tests of 
(a) ability to follow directions, (b) immediate 
бая (с) word meanings апа (4) attention. 
the och, Florence “Ро Children Forget During 

e Summer?” School and Community, XLV 
(May, 1959), 9; 40. 

Presents the results of a controlled experi- 
ment with two groups of 14 pupils each to deter- 
mine (1) if pupils decrease in reading ability 
during the summer following first grade train- 
ing and (2) the influence of guided work during 
the summer on their status in reading at the end 
of the summer. 

Kittell, Jack E. ‘Bilingualism and Language” ^ 
Non-Language Intelligence Scores of Third- 
Grade Children, '' Journal of Educa tional Re- 
Search, ІШІ (March, 1959), 263-68. 

” Compares the scores of 83 third-grade p^. 
Pils attending the same elementary school, 42 
Coming from bilingual environments and the ге” 
mainder from a unilingual (English) environ- 
ment, on the California Short Form Mental Ma- 
turity Test and the California Reading Test, 
Primary, Form AA, to determine the influence 
9f bilingualism on intelligence scores and read- 
ing achievement. 

а, Cynthia T. , “А 


Mental Ages,” 
LII (October, 


Comparison on Reading Ages with 
Journal of Educational Research, 
958), 55-59. 

Compares the scores made onthe Kuhlmann 
-Anderson Intelligence Test and the reading 
Section of the Iowa Basic Skills Tests; PartI, 
by 475 sixth-grade pupils and summarizes rea- 
Sons for underachievement as reported by 
teachers, z 
eahy, Dorothy М. '*Reading Ability of College 
Home Economics Students, з California Journal 
9f E Educational Research, X (January, 1959), 42 

Reports the findings of à study made among 

17 women students in Home Economics to find 
Out how well they read, the extent of their vo- 
Cabulary, how they compared in reading ability 
With college students in general, and the rela- 
tion of reading ability to their grade-point av- 


erages, 
a College All- 


nt Program,’ 


Freshm і veme 
en Reading Impro T (Autumn; 


Journal of Developmental Reading, 
1958), 20-32. ee 
. Reports the aims, organization, administra 
tion, the gains made, the rete ntion after Six 
Months, and the critical evaluation by partici- 
Pating teachers and students of 2 two-hour 
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63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. McAnarney, 
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weekly, one semester, all-freshmen rea ding 
improvement program. 

Letson, Charles T. **Speed and Comprehension 
in Reading, " Journal of Educational Research 
LI (October, 1958), 49-53. 

Presents finding of a study of relationships 
between speed and comprehension in which 601 
college freshmen were givenfour tests: two 
were read for the same purpose but consisting 
of simple and difficult material; and two con- 
sisting of passages of equal difficulty but read 


for different purposes. 
Letson, Charles T. ““Тһе Relative Influence of 
Material and Purpose on Reading Rates." 
Journal of Educational Research, LII(Febru- 
ary, 1959), 238-40. 

Summarizes the scores made by 601 college 
freshmen when reading two passages that dif- 
fered in difficulty for two purposes: (a)as rap- 
idly as possible for the story and (b) for com- 
plete.mastery of ideas and details. 

Levinson, Boris M. “Reevaluation of the Re- 
vised Stanford-Binet Scale, Form L Vocabulary 
as a Test of Intelligence for the Kindergarten 
and Primary School Child, ”, Journal of Genetic 


Psychology, ХСШ (December, 1958), 237- 48. 
Analyzes the scores made by 776 pupils on 
the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale, Form L, to 


determine (a) its value in establishing an index 
of intelligence as compared with the full-scale 
Binet and (b) the relative standing ofa different 
sub-culture (foreign birth) on vocabulary and 
full-scale Binet. 
Levy, Jerome. *«Readability Level and Differ- 
ential Test Performance, A Language Revision 
of the Study of Values, °’ Journal of Educational 


Psychology, XLIX (February, 1958), 6-12. 
Presents the results of an attempt topro- 


duce a more readable modification of the A 11- 
port-Vernon Study of Values that was equivalent 
to it in all other respects. 

Luser, Carolyn, Stanton, Eileen, and Doyle, 
Charles I. “Effect of an Audio-visual Phonics 
Aid in the Intermediate Grades," Journal of 
Educational Psychology, X LIX (February, 
1958), 28-30. 

Reports the results of a controlled experi- 
ment involving 214 third- and fourth-grade pu- 
pils to determine the effect of 43 drill lessons 
in phonics on achievement inoralreading, par- 
agraph meaning, and spelling. 

Lynn, В. ‘‘Disparity of Attainment in Reading 
and Arithmetic, ”” British Journal of Education- 
al Psychology, XXVII (November, 1958), 277- 
80. 

Replies to criticisms by Reed and Schonfield 
of a previous article under the same title as a~ 
bove, reviewing the results of relevant re- 


search to support his views. 
Harry. “А Comparison of the Five 


Kansas Basal Primary Reading 


Most Recent 


и 
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Adoptions with the Educational Thought of Each 
Adoption Period in the Areas of Content, Vo- 
cabulary, Word Analysis, Readiness, and 
Readability, ’’ University of Kansas Bulletin of 
Education, ХШ (Spring Issue, May, 1959), 95- 
100. 

Reports the findings of a study directed by 
three aims: ‘‘(1) to examine the research find- 
ings of each adoption period; (2) to establish on 
the basis of the research findings, criteria to 
use in the evaluation of the adopted reading se- 
ries; (3) to compare the Kansas adoptions with 
the research of each of the adoption periods." 

69. McCracken, Robert А. “Аһ Experiment with 
Contrived Readability in Fifth and Sixth Grades?’ 
Journal of Educational Research, ІЛ (Marc h, 
1959), 277-78. 

Reports the results of anexperiment involy- 
ing 124 fifth and sixth-grade pupils ‘ою deter- 
mine the effect made upon reading comprehen- 
Sion scores. . . . by changing vocabulary difficul- 
ty of the selections read". 

70. McEvoy, Poynter, ‘‘Media-Habit Survey of In- 
diana Homes, ”” Journalism Quarterly, XXXVI 
(Winter, 1959), 63-64. 

Summarizes the 260 responses mainly from 
middle class urban families to questionnaires 
to determine the extent of use of different mass 
media and preferences for them among various 
members of families. 


71. Maney, Ethel S. “Literal and Critical Reading 
inScience," Journal of Ex perimental Educa- 
tion, XXVII (September, 1958), 57-64. 

Reports correlations ofscores of 513 fifth- 
grade pupils on the Pinter General Ability Test, 
Verbal Series, Intermediate, Form А; The 
Gates Reading Survey, Form 1, Levelof Com- 
prehension; and the experimental edition of The 
Intermediate Reading Test: Science. 

72. Marvel, John A. ‘‘Acquisition and Retention of 
Reading Performance on Two Response Dimen- 
sions as Related to Set andTachistoscopic 
Training, " Journal of Educational Research, 
LII (February, 1959), 232-37. 

Reports the results of Studies among 156 
sophomore high-school pupils divided into four 
1 39 each to compare ‘‘the effect of the 
groups о 
tachistoscope and the effect of ‘set’ for speed 
on the improvement of rate and comprehension 
i ding’’. 

in ving, Reuben, “Attitude Changing Effect of 
73. Me 5 and Photo Combinations,” Journalism 

New terly, XXXVI (Spring, 1959), 189-98. 
aa responses from Seven groups of 
Analy students ranging in size from 13 to 
Мит: the relative effectiveness іп 
: ersonal attitudes of a photo-caption 

changing ре and a story alone. 4 | 

сотріпа Tda Е. and Perry, Ida F. Spelling 
74. Morrison, Relationships withIncidence of Re- 
and Reading Fe eleration, ” Journal of Educa- 
tardation and t (February, 1959), 222-27. 


tional Research, 


universi 
30 to dete 


Bases conclusions on the results of the Cal- 
ifornia Achievement Tests and the California 
Short-form Tests of Mental Maturity given oF 
ver a period of four years to 1,007 pupils in 
Grades Ш through УШ in 36 classrooms іп 
five school districts. 

75. Murdick, R. G. “Problems in Developing а 
Profitable Reading Improvement Course for 
Executives, ’’ Journal of Developmental Read- 
ing, П, (Spring, 1959), 22-30. | 

Presents data comparing the reading effic- 
iency of executives atthe beginning, and at the 
end in the case of 15 of them, from 14 to 18 
months after the close of a reading imprve 
ment course. 

76. North, Robert Р. ‘‘An Evaluation of the SteP 
Listening Test for the Independent School 
Testing Program, ” 1958 Achievement Testing 
Program in Independent Schools and Зиррје“ 
mentary Studies, Educational Records Bulle- 
tin, No. 72. New York: Educational Records 
Bureau, July, 1958, 61-67. 

Reports correlations of scores in the SteP 
Listening Test, Form G, with time of the 
reading sections of the Cooperative English 
Test, Form Y, and the Stanford Achievement 
Test, Form J, given to pupils in grades 5, 
and 11. " 

77. Patterson, Walter С. “Тһе Role of the Class 
room Teacher in Helping Students Improve ІП 
Reading, ’’ Journal of Developmental Reading, 
I (Summer, 1958), 31-41. 1 

Summarizes the reactions of 31 high-schoo 
teachers to twelve generalizations concerning 
their participation in supplementing the for" 
mal reading program; also the practical sug” 
gestions made by the same teachers for help 
ing students improve in reading. ћа 

78. Peterson, Wilbur, “Ів Daily Circulation Keep 

ing Pace with the Nation's Growth?” Journal” 
ism Quarterly, XXXVI (Winter, 1959), 12:22: 

Compares (a) circulation of daily пера 
pers with the total United States population, 
and with that over 20 years of age, fort 
years 1929 to 1957 and (b) relationship of сіг” 
culation to number of households and families- 
owers, Richard D. and Kearl, Bryant ** 
“Further Directions for Readability Re 
search," Journalism Quarterly, XXXV (Fall, 
1958), 427-32. 

Presents “Ше authors’ opinions as to some 
of the needed areas of further researchin 
readability, as mapped out during a University 
of Wisconsin Ph. D. project. ” - 
80. Powers, Richard D. and Ross, Т.Е. “Меў Di 

agrams for Calculating Readability Scoret 
Rapidly,’ Journalism Quarterly XXXV 
(Spring, 1959), 177-82. й 

Presents Calculating diagrams based on те 
cently ‘“‘recalculated readability formulas от“ 
iginated by Flesch, Dale and Chall, Gunning; 
and Farr, Jenkins and Paterson". 


79. P. 


81. 


82. 


83. Richardson, Claudia and 


84. Robison, H. Alan. 


85. 


86. 


87, 


Reed, Graham and Schonfield, David. “Різраг- 
ity of Attainment in Reading And Arithmetic, ”” 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXVII (November, 1958), 271-76. 

Reviews a recent Article by R. Lynn in 
which the latter maintained that ‘‘anxiety is a 
cause of good reading but interferes with pro- 
gress in arithmetic’, criticizes Lynn’s еуі- 
dence as inconclusive and makes sugges tions 
for further research. A reply by Lynn follows 
Graham and Schonfield's discussion. 
Richardson, J. A. ‘Physical Factors іп Read- 
ing failure," Australian Journal of Education, 
П (April, 1958), 1-10. 

Presents a general review of related re- 
Search and compares 97 matched pairs of ге- 
tarded and successful readers in the third, 
fourth and fifth grades to determine group dif- 
ferences in the incidence of physical factors and 


their possible relation to reading failure. Р 
Church, Joseph. “А 


Developmental Analysis of Pro berb Interpre- 
ХСІУ 


tations, '' Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
(June, 1959), 169-179. 
Compares and analyzes 
Seven proverbs as reporte 
“aged 7:10 to 12:5” and those by 30 normala- 
dults between 14 and 67 years of age. 
“TheSecondary 
Reading Specialist, "' The Reading Teacher, 
(December, 1958), 103-106. 
Summarizes questionnaire responses of 401 
Secondary school reading specialists inthe five 
largest cities of 41 states and the Districtof 
Columbia, concerning their preparation, earn" 
ings, and nature of their work. | 
Robinson, Helen М., Letton, ildred C., Mozzi, 
Lucille and Rosenbloom, Alfred A. “Ап Eval- 
uation of the Children's Visual ent 
Forms at Grade I, » American Journal ор 
tometry and Archives of American Academy of 
1958); also mono- 
graph No. 237. 
Reports correlations be 
by 87 first-grade children О 
to evaluate the Children’s V 
Forms as a predictor of геа 
Skill in handwriting and the need 
amination. 
Russell, David H. 
pact of Reading," The E 
(October, 1958), 398-413. 
Summarizes in popular $ 
к; from research pear vs 
Of reading, organized under 19 $a 
“characteristics of the reading material 
“content of ideas", “е haracter шшс хэн 
reader", ‘overt responses as effects 0 


ing”, | | 
«Тһе Effects of Medial Test 


Sayles, Dani 
А aniel С. = 
ing, ” Journal of Develo mental Reading, 


(Autumn, 1958), 43-47. 


the meanings of 
d by 64 children, 


School 
xu 


tween scores made 
n a battery of tests 
jsual Achievement 
ding ach ievement, 
for visual ex^ 


rch on the Im- 


«Some Resea XLVI 


lish Journal, 


tyle the information 
rning the impact 
headings 
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88. Schonfield, David. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 


93. 


94. 
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Reports the results of an experiment includ- 

ing 126 college students, both male and female, 
to determine the effect of ‘‘medial testing on 
final test performance" in a reading improve- 
ment course, meeting two fifty-minute periods 
a week for six weeks. 
* Changes in Immediate 
Memory as a Function of Age and Meaning, 
Alberta Journal of Educational Research, V 
(June, 1959), 112-18. 

Compares the memory of lists of ten words 
as a result of one presentation of the Series to 
determine the effect on retentionof age (grades 
П, IV, IX and first-year university students) 
and of meaning relationships between the first 
and sixth words (autonyms, synonyms and hom- 


onyms). 
Sharpe, Maida Wood. «An Individualized Read- 


ing Project, "' Elementary English, XXXV (De- 
cember, 1958), 507-12. 

Reports the progress in reading of a second 
grade class which received one or more days 
of group instruction each week, supplemented 
by individualized teaching and self-selection of 
the materials read. 

Shibles, Burleigh H. *How Many Words Does 
a First-Grade Child Know?" Elementary Eng- 
lish, XXXVI (January, 1959), 42-47. 

Reviews the finding of previous studies and 
reports the results of Тһе Seashore-Eckers on 
English Recognition Vocabulary Test given to 
183 bilingual and mono-lingual pupils inseven 


elementary schools in Maine. 
Slover, Vera. “Сопис Books vs. Story Books," 


Elementary English XXXVI (May, 1959), 319- 


22. 

Summarizes responses of 365 fourth-grade 
pupils to the questions: “Do you read comic 
Боокв?” ‘“‘Which of these do you enjoy mast’’ 
--comic books, story books? ‘‘Give а reason 
for your choice in the question above. '' 

Socher, E. Elona. “Literal and Critical Read- 
ing in Social Studies, ’’ Journal of Experimental 
Education, ХХУП (September, 1958), 49-56. 

Reports correlations of scores of fifth-grade 
pupils on the Pinter GeneralAbility Test, 
Form B, The Gates Reading Survey, Form 1, 
Level of Comprehension, and the experimental 
edition of The Intermediate Reading Test: So- 


cial Studies. 
«Тһе Nature of Critical 


Socher, E. Elona. 
Reading, ’’ Elementary English, XXXVI(Jan- 
uary, 1959), 47-58. 


Reviews expert opinion and research find- 
ings, as presented in 97 articles, reports and 
the following head ings: **Defini- 


texts, under 
tions of Critical Reading "Complexity of 
“Thinking: А Basic 


Reading Comprehension’, 
Process", and “Literal and Critical Reading’? 


Spache, George р. Good Reading forPoor 
Readers. Champaign, Ill. : The Garrard Press, 


1958. 
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95. 


96. 


97. 


98. 


99. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Presents an extended list of books for poor 
readers, classified under such headings as 
adventure, with indexes of reading levels and 
interest levels. Prefaces this list with sum- 
maries of research relating to choosing books 
for children, the right type of book, biblio- 
therapy and methods of estimating readability. 
Steinbaum, Milton and Kurk, Mitchell. “Сош- 
parison of Visual Performance in Two Class- 
es of Below Average Readers," Journal of the 
American OptometricAssociation, XXXV 
(October, 1956), 194-96. 

Compares the visual status of twogroups of 
below average readers, namely, 17 fourth- 
grade pupils with greater average retardation 
in reading and 18 fifth-grade pupils with les- 
ser average retardation. 

Stolurow, Lawrence M. and Newman, J. Ro- 
bert. “А Factional Analysis of Objective 
Features of Printed Language Presumably 
Related to Reading Difficulty," Journal of 


Educational Research, LII (March, 195 9), 
243-51. 


Presents the results of а factor analysis 

by the principle axis method, the factors be- 
ing rotated by the quartimax method, usi ng 
as a base an intercorrelation matrix origin- 
ally prepared by Gray and Leary, the number 
of variables being reduced from 44 to 23. 
Stott, D. Н. ‘Infantile Illness and Subsequent 
Mental and Emotional Development, ” Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, XCIV (June, 1959), 
233-51. 

Examines the school progress and emo- 
tional development of all Bristol-born child- 
ren ‘‘who had spent atleast two weeks ina 
hospital between 7 and 11 years аро.” 

Sullivan, Eugene A., Jr. ““боте Experiences 
with Reading Improvement inGeneral Motors’ 
Journal of Developmental Reading, П (Winter " 
1959), 12-16. 

Presents records of individuals of differ- 
ent personnel divisions, showing percent of 
gain in reading efficiency and extentof reten- 
tion after six months, asa result of twenty 
hours of training without the use of mechani- 
cal devices. 

Tabarlet, B. E. ''Poor Readers and Mental 
Health," Elementary English, XXXV  (De- 
cember, 1958), 522-25. 

Compares the scores of retarded and of 
average readers in the fifth grade of 29 white 
elementary schools in Baton Rouge on ten i- 

of the Mental Health Analysis, the re- 
aren readers including pupils with an 1. 0. 
ieee or above and reading scores of 3.5 or 


below. Earl A. “Тһе Fundamental Reading 


100. Taylor, Journal of Developmental Reading, I 


Skill , -30. 


igi еді and interprets data secured 


101. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


through eye-movement records showing амег- 
age achievement of readers by grades іп 
terms of “ fixations рег 100 words", ‘‘re- 
gressions рег 100 words”, ‘‘average span of 
recognition’, ‘‘average duration of fixation”, 
also ‘‘average rate of comprehension’’. 
Thayer, Lee О. and Pronko, М. Н. “Some 
Psychological Factors in the Reading of Fic- 
tion, ” Journal of Genetic Psychology, ХСШ 
(September, 1958), 113-17. 

Analyzes and interprets the responses of 
112 college students to questions and to their 
checking of a personality profile chart, fol- 
lowing the reading of five fictional excerpts, 
to determine ‘‘the relative significance of а 
wide variety of contributing factors” to the 
reading of fiction. 

Thayer, Lee О. and Prinko, Н. Н. “Тһе Ef- 
fect of Conceptual Stereotypes іп an Ambigu- 
ous Situation, ’’ Journal of General Psychol- 
ogy, LX (April, 1959), 269-73. 

Presents an analysis of responses of 47 
college students to an ambiguous fiction раз” 
sage to determine ‘ће effect of ascribed 
source” on its interpretation. 

Tinker, Miles А. “Recent Studies ofE ye” 
Movements in Reading, " Psychological Bul- 
letin, LIV (July, 1958), 215-31. 

Summarizes significant findings of 72 stud- 
ies of eye-movements in reading, published 
from January, 1955 to October, 1957 under 
the following headings: ‘‘techniques of теа 
Surement’’; “analysis of the reading prO” 
cess’’; “training to improve eye movements’ ; 
“topography and eye movements’’;‘‘eye-moOV 
ments and fatigue, ” | 

Tinker, Miles А. ‘‘Length of Work Periods 
in Visual Research, '' Journal of Applied PSY” 
chology, XLII (October, 1958), 343-45. 

Compares the relative efficiency in 
case of 180 university sophomores during 
work periods of 12, 5 and 10 minutes in me% 
suring speed of perception inreading under 9» 
25 and 200 foot-candles of light. 

Tinker, Miles A. “Brightness Contrast, І”, 
lumination Intensity and Visual Effic ie nC Y: 


American Journal of Optometry and Archives 


of American Academy of Science, ХХХ 
(May, 1959), 221-36. 


Summarizes speed of reading by 367 uni- 
versity sophomores of sentences printed Уі 
varying brightness contrasts and illumination 
intensities to determine effect of illuminating 
intensity upon visual efficiency with variations 
in brightness contrasts between print and ра 


рег. 
106. Тогтеу, Магу К. апа Patterson, Walter б: 


“Developmental Reading and Student Еуаіча” 


tion, '* Journal of Developmental Reading, 11 
(Winter, 1959), 30-43. 


Presents data showing gains made by піп” 


· Turner, Carla 8. 


108. 


» Waldman, John and Triggs, 


110. у 


111. w 


119. w 


grade students given reading instruction dur- 
ing a spring semester; also their evaluation 
of the effectiveness of the training given and 
suggestions for its improvement. 
Divi “Remedial Reading Pays 
ividends in the Junior HighSchool, "English 
Journal, XLVII (March, 1959), 136-40, 153. 
Reports the progress in vocabulary, com^ 
prehension and speed of 40 junior high school 
pupils with I. 0. °ѕ above 90, this progress ге” 
Sulting from a semester of remedial reading 
provided individually in groups of from 15 to 
20; indicates changes proposed in future 
training programs. 
Vernon, M. D. Backwardness in Reading: А 


Study of its Nature and Origin. Cambridge: 
the University Press, 1958. 


Summarizes experimental and с lincal 
Studies of those who for some reasonor other 
are unable to master the simple mechanics of 
reading, using the following headings: visual 
perception, auditory perception, innate їас- 


tors, acquired defects, environmental factors. 
Francis Oralind. 


Attack Skills, " 
ber, 1958), 


“Тһе Measurement of Word 
Elementary English, XXXV (Novem 
459- 63. 
Reports the correlations 

Scores made by pupils ingra 

in word recognition, comprehension, vocab- 
ulary and rates of reading, aS measured by 
the Diagnostic Reading Tests: Survey Section, 
Lower Level, and in Spelling, a5 measured by 
the Lincoln Diagnostic Spelling Test, Inter- 
mediate Forms A, B, C and D. 
ang, James D. ''The Relationshi| 
Children's Play Interests and their 
bility, " Journal of Genetic PS chology, 
(September, 1958), 119-31. 4 

Reports the results of a study among 180 
Children in grades four, five and six in сег” 
tain schools of Tennessee and Kentucky to de~ 
termine the preferences of children of varying 
levels of mental ability for certain Play activ- 
ities, including reading. 


between the 
des 4, 5, 6 and 


p Between 
Mental А- 


ertheimer Michael and Gillis, Willie Мае, 
“Satiation and the Rate of Lapse of Verbal 
eaning, ” Journal of General Ps cholo 
LIX (July, 1958), 79-85. 
Analyzes the responses of 
wee lists of twelve words each, 
ies Far iables, to determine the on 
ch on the rate of lapse of meanins: . 
estover, pots ү. «A Comparison of 


isteni i Means of Testing,” 
ening and Reading 25 2 arch, LIE (бер” 


iournal of Educational Reses" 
er, 1958), 23-26. " 

се the results of tests given em 
198 college students to determine ‘‘the е 4 “аі 
Of the factors of listening to questions 2, 3 
reading questions on the students’ períor 
mance on objective tests”’- 


501 subjects to 
involving 
nce of 
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113. 


114. 


115. 


116. 


117. 


118. 


119. 
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Williams, Gertrude. ‘‘Provisions for Critical 
Reading in Basic Readers,’’ Elementary Eng- 
lish, XXXVI (May, 1959), 323-30. 

Presents the results of an analysis of the 
provision for promoting growth in critic al 
reading in the various re aders of ten series 
for readers from the preprimers to the sixth 
grade, inclusive. 

Wilson, John А. R. ‘Differences in Achieve- 
mentAttributable to Different Educational En- 
vironments. '' Journal of Educational Research, 
LII (November, 1958), 83-93. 

Compares time allotted to var ious school 
activities in grades I and П, prepar ationre- 
quired for teaching, class size, rates of ac- 
celeration and retardation, and third-grade a- 
chievement scores in reading of pupils in а 
school system in Southern California andin Al- 
berta, Canada. 


Wilson, J. А. R. «Achievement, Intelligence, 


Age and Promotion Characteristics of Students 
Scoring at or Below the Tenth Percentile on the 
California Test of Perso nality, '' Journal of 
Educational Research, LI (April, 1959), 283- 
92. 
Analyzes scores of 1083 third-grade pupils 
in two school systems to determine “е a- 
chievement, age, intelligence andpromo tion 
characteristics'' of those who scored at or be- 
low the tenth percentile on the California Test 


of Personality. 

Winchester, Richard A. and Gibbons, Edward 
ду. “Тһе Effect of Auditory Masking upon 0- 
ral Reading Rate, '' Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders, XXII (August, 1958), 250- 


52 
40normally hearing 


veterans to determine ‘the influence upon oral 
reading rate provided bya common ly used 
masking (distracting) noise. " 
witty, Paul A. and Sizemore, Robert A. 
«gtudies in Listening, I:Relative Values of 
Oral and Visual Presentations, ’’ Elementary 
English, XXXV (December, 1958), 583-52. 
Summarizes the results of twenty-five stud- 
ies concerning the relative merits of auditory 
and visual presentations (listening and reading), 
Witty, Paul A. andSizemore, Robert А, 
«Studies in Listening, п: Relative Values of 
Oral and Visual Presentations," Elementar 


"Presents data from 


English, XXXVI (January, 1959), 59-70. 
Summarizes the results of ‘‘studies of the 


value of listening to materials present- 
m as compared with reading the 
” 


relative 


resentations with Changes 


in Age and Grade Levels," Elementary Eng- 
1959), 130-40. 


sions primarily on experimen- 
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120. Woodcock, Richard w. “Ап Experimental 
Prognostic Test for Remedial Readers," Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, XLIX (Februa- 
ry, 1958), 23-27. 


Describes the nature, development and eval- 
uation of a test, composed entirely of pictures 
and non-letter symbols, for selecting remedial 
readers most likely to profit from special in- 
struction in reading, 
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MEASUREMENT OF COLLEGE LEVEL READING 
COMPETENCE IN A CONTENT AREA 


IRMA T. HALFTER and FRANCES M. DOUGLASS 
De Paul University, Chicago 


hi CONTENT AREA teachers, particularly on the 
tea пије and college levels, are being urged to 
Subj the reading skills needed for mastery of their 
ies jects. Such requests are often met with inquir- 
in ын to the nature of the reading s kills required 
вё Specific content area. Published reading tests 
eee to assess competence in general reading skills 
aten may or may not be relevant to the particular 
iar of concentration or may not reflect the pecul- 
emphases practiced in that field. 


Problem 


diene goal set for this investigation was to con- 
pro Ct a reading test with curricular val кану ap- 
hr Priate for a collegiate school of business which, 
iion id its items or groups of items, measured the 
the Es S general competence in skills peculiar to 
inst ield of commerce. All items in the measuring 
maera Дә then, would be derived from content 
he €rials in commerce and would attempt to reflect 
one terns of collegiate schools of business gen- 
сое The test should also predict success їп a 
Was Slate school of business. The instrument, it 
perg ought, should ђе a “ромег” analysis, every 
inne” having time to read and attempt all items. 

S were to be of the multiple choice type, with 


й 
We alternatives, 


B 
ckground Research 
ity ын determine the nature of the curricular valid- 
derta ге, the following investigations were un- 
ет, Analysis of the kinds of reading sk 11s that 
ter ~ implied by a) the questions of the mid-semes- 
Subj as and final examinations, both objective and 
Jective, over a five-year period, of the faculty 
5) the College of Commerce of De Paul University; 
ing © textual presentations in the fields of account- 
i economics, finance, management, and mar- 
Келн and also social studies; с) the announced іп 
Опѕ and character of questions in workbooks 


ы E a 


* 
А footnote will be found at the end of the article. 


published to accompany standard texts. 

2. A controlled project in the content fields of 
accounting and economics to determine whether the 
conclusions reached as to the nature оі reading 
skills required were operative in the success or 
non-success of students in those fields. 

3. Re-examination of the data of controlled an- 
alyses by the Commerce reading staff and faculty, 
collected over a five-year period, indicating that 
students with ‘‘developmental”’ reading difficulties 
as well as those with severe inadequacies in com- 
prehension were primarily descriptive, existential 


readers. 


Results of the Investigations 


In the field of business and social studies at the 
college level, certain specific reading s kills seem 
to be required. This conclusion was based on their 
use in the curricula, in the texts and in instruction. 
These skills tend, particularly inthe specializations 
within the field of business, to be progressive ly 
employed in a text or at various levels of education. 
The measuring instrument should be composed 
therefore, of items not only in order ofdifficulty 
but, as far as possible, by groups of items, 5ес- 
tionally divided, to measure ascending levels of 
curricular difficulty. Each item should attempt to 
measure a Single kind of skill. The general conclu- 
sion, issuing from the investigations, was: tobe 
competent in reading іп commerce involved being 
an analytical, essential reader. 

Although examination of the literature measuring 
factors of reading comprehension did not seem to 
indicate that the thesis of spec ific skills would be 
supportable, it was determined, nevertheless, to 
assume ipso facto that they did exist and to con- 
struct a measuring instrument that would reflect the 


skills apparently required. 


Procedure in Present Study 


Construction of items: Although it may be dis- 
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is began with the computing of point biserial 
E correlation between re spons vel а 
each item and the total score for each individua s 
t ratio was then computed on the reliability of the 
point biserial, and all surviving items witha t value 
significant at the . 001, .01, .02, and.05 level were 
tabulated for upper-lower group discrimination. 
All items were subjected to chi-square and Yates 
correction and t tests, and only those item 5 found 
significant at the . 05 or better level of confidence 
by both measures were retained. This reduced the 
items to 75 (one additional item was retained for 
student’s heuristic purposes but is not scored), Та- 
ble I contains selected illustrative calculations for 
the inclusion and exclusion of items, 
The test was administered again to another ran- 
dom sample of 188 students at all с Ollegiate aca- 
demic levels. The item analysis, through c o mpu- 
tation of point biserial coefficients of correlation 


tem and the total score 


; and 9 at the ,05 level on both 
measures. (See Table П). 


Six months after the first adm inis 
test, the test was administered to 132 
standardization group (of 188), 
efficient of reliab 
49. 28; М. = 49.53. А Coefficient of 
was taken, by Splitting the test in Һај qu 


tration of the 


: - lf, through 
-even grouping of items of Comparable анса ity, 
This split half reliability was: г = +.81, бр = 031 
М, = 23.19; М. = 23.76; wi d у 


made of the res 
the standardization group of 188 (the ponses of 


fi 
75 items) to see whether each Section Misura 
measuring a different level of Skill, The r betwe 
Vocabulary and Sentence Meaning was ‚409; beteen 
Vocabulary and Paragraph Comprehens : is seli 
between Vocabulary and Graphs, .369. Тһе’ ү d 
tween Sentence Meaning and Com Prehension war 
. 551; between Sentence Meaning and Graphs, .441 
The r between Paragraph Comprehension ried 
Graphs was .528 (Table III): Tt Would seem tha; "i 
test does reflect, as it progresses from Section to 
section, different and increasingly q ifficult пан 
of skills required for competent reading in ibm 
merce. To determine whether the te 


e test may be des- 
ignated a “reading” test, а coefficient or Correla- 


tion between the Survey Section, Diagnostic Reading 
Test, Form D, and the Commerce Reading 45 
prehension Test, was obtained for this group a Ба 
Students. Тһе г was .747, Ог, .057. It shoul 


borne in mind that the Diagnostic Reading Test is а 
Speed test. 


Norms 


Tentative norms (with an N of 90 for each of be 
ranks, freshman, sophomore, junior, and Ser T 
Showed all differences between means were in tha 
expected direction and all were s ignificant at nd 
- 01 level except that between the freshman а 58 
Sophomore groups (. 05 level). Regarding yo 
groups, however, it was worthy of note that 


L 
freshmen showed a Significantly higher (.01 level) 
degree of variability, 


Predictor of Success 
=== кг of Success 


5 
In an unpublished report, В. Duane Andre x 
Personnel and Guidance, ow 
has analyzed the role of the Сог 


e 
yoming. High school "e 
averages, Ohio State University Psychological реп” 
Scores (Form 23), Commerce Reading Compre ai 
Sion Test scores, and University grades were aV ry 
Students to whom the batte 
tered. The test authors lat- 
to read wellis highly wem 
essful ac hievement in co 55.” 
ence in many areas of busine а 
dence of this corr ар. to 
TSity of Wyoming undertoo 


ing 
alidity of the Commerce а 
Omprehension Test, t i 


as 


The Ohio State Un 
eadi 


cal and 
h show" 
ades 


iversity Psychologi 
omprehension Test bot 


Commerce Reading verá 1) 
е highly with each other 
pected since each is heavily 9616 
ТУ and rea, Psy 


at Сот” 
а 


: no? 
Xamination and high 56 jon 
toon or the ommerce Reading Comprebens 5 
nd high school grades, Among the au 
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ше whether competence іп vocabulary measures 
Hitter a comprehension or intelligence, it was де- 
of th же to measure vocabulary, through Section І 
tee ар ар ды драча Test. The 
Sign ^ word and the alternative answers were de- 
re it to measure the first and fu ndamental skill 
Без. ired іп commerce апа іп the form practiced in 
тшер, defining structurally or functionally. 
mute ачы were to require choosing among “те- 
abet '' judgments. Curricular demands were cat- 
el ге ing required reading skills, at their first lev- 
thos y increment and in order of difficulty, into 
ра аа with definitions, distinctions, їас- 
чай ache apt to high school em phasis on char- 

It istics), and direct cause-effect conclusions. 
боа in Section П of ће Commerce Reading 
wer prehension Test, headed ‘‘Sentence Meaning, ” 
iran to measure chiefly the ability to obvert nega- 
анаа positives, interpret re versals of cause- 
ers relationships and the significance of qualifi- 
кеп Such as ‘“‘unless’’ and ‘‘provided, ’’ 25 well as 
со eralize through determining the meaning of а 

nCept in context. 

ed bee grouping of these items was attempt- 
Staff cause analytical data of the Commerce reading 
in 5. the results of the controlled experiments 
е 1а content areas indicated that it was usually in 
ative ах Stages of a text there occurred these neg- 
tive] Propositions which were to be read affir m a- 
Whe > Academic competence seemed to decrease 
о ы here was lack of understanding of this kind 
not Pie thinking and the implication, “It does 
Was ollow, ” Since the reading staff had found it 
er's UEM à single sentence that confused the read- 
tion otal adequate grasp of the paragraph ог sec- 
Orm it was determined to use the single sentence 
Se іп this section. 
henson аа Ш of the Commerce Reading С om рг e- 
easure => “Paragraph Comprehension, ар 
Simp], ompetence in readingthe ёаг1165: 282 
іу, Plest, or primary, form of expression of think 
о Жа а commerce textbook or course: the ability 
infer Ognize an author’s deductive conclusion Ог to 
the inten when the facts were inductively presented, 
dents Ёоо being more difficult, apparently, for stu- 

Sitions a сӨпіргеһепа than the former. Such propo 
5 would be concerned with judgments stating 


distinct зай 
tinctions, factors, and cause-effect relationships. 
cern itsel 


&rati tive or inte- 
Wong о modes. It would contain contrary proposi- 
Scho}, almost uniformly ident texts an 
tion) arly thinking by “Боб” in the secon 5 
апа contradictory propositions (m arked | T 
cur, Г” in the second p roposition) The first 
tions Өлсе of hypothetical and adversative propos!” 
Crean ^ P emed to coincide with the beginning of ын 
ing amm academic proficiency, in reading and e „и 
de 1o Дуе, for approximately twe 
2 Sin Pmental readers. 
tence Ce in evaluation of texts an 
» the highest level of readin 


With 25 Section would particularly con 


tho 
о 


nty per cen 


d teaching ехрег” 
g competence in- 


volved the recognition of the dile mma or paradox 
and its solution by the author through a complex 
qualified decision, items were included to measure 
the extent of competence in following that process 
of reasoning or completing the unexpressed impli- 
cation. Although there might be some overlap of 
items with Section II of the test, it was neverthe- 
less determined to include the items ina paragraph 
setting. 

Only a few items were to measure competence 
in reading for details, since students generally had 
this skill or quickly acquired it, and because im- 
plicit in the curriculum of a collegiate School of 
business is the assumption that the student must 
always read for the undoubted sig nificance of the 
facts, their single meaning, their rigorous inter- 
pretation. 

In summary, then, items in Section III ofthe 
test, Paragraph Comprehension, '' require the 
reader either to recognize a conclusion or mediate 
judgment deductively presented, or to connect an 
antecedent and consequent, or to draw inferences, 
or to imbricate partial or contrasting or contradic- 
tory conclusions, or to resolve alternative claims, 
or to distinguish ‘‘near right" from ‘‘quite right” 
implications. 

Since competence in a school ofbusiness in- 
volves understanding the visual presentation of ma- 
terials, items in Section IV of the test were design- 
ed to measure the skills at all levels through inter- 
pretation of graphically prese nted material Use 
of arithmetic was kept to a m inimum to make the 
task essentially an exercise inacquiring meaning 
through reading. The necessity for a reader to in- 
terpret graphs was a de facto judgment, out of 
teaching experience. The validity of the judgment 
of including a section on graphs was postponed until 
data were accumulated on the correlations between 


sub-scores and total scores. 


Standardization, Reliability, and Validity 


The first form of the test, consisting of 145 i- 
anged in gross order of difficulty, was 
ed to a random sample of 353 students at 
cademic levels in the Collegeof 
e Paul University. An extensive i- 
gan with the co m puting of point bi- 
ts of correlation between responses 
e total score for each individual. 
A t ratio was then computed on the reliability of the 
point biserial as an indication ofreliability. All 
items receiving a t value significant at the. 001, 
.01, .02, апа. 05 level were retained. Ап upper- 
lower quarter response frequency graph was con- 
structed. The non-discriminating items were either 
revised, rewritten completely, or excluded in соп- 
structing the revised edition of the test. 

The second form of the test, consisting of 122 i- 
tems, arranged in gross order of difficulty, was 
administered to a random sample of 116 students at 
all collegiate academic levels. Anextensive item 


tems, arr 
administer 
all collegiate а! 
Commerce of Di 
tem analysis ђе 
serial coefficien 
on each item and th 
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i TABLE I 


S 
--№ = LUSTRATIVE COMPUTATION 
MPREHENSION TEST--N = 116. IL 

ај pe SOME ITEMS INCLUDED AND EXCLUDED 


BE - #ч=т жез m 

44 4 18 096 7.084 -1,15 30 4 
ят 18 139 139 091 1.25 30 а 
84 92 121 644 113 1.55 .20 Ж 
101 89 32 170 028 38 .80 Ы 
14 29 122 . 678 178 2.47 02 ш 
20 38 94 500 327 ат . 001 ш 
25 26 т 378 4010-60 001 i 
"3 87 155 824 222 зц .01 a 
92 84 75 399 144 


UPPER-LOWER GROUP DISCR 
COMPUTING о ey 
COMPUTATIONS FO 


Item Number 


tine qud i Rory см? Level of Level of 
Confidence нано Confidence 
| : 1 nis 01 2.809 01 
я й 5 бы 01 2.31 05 
76 26 14 11.40 йн = ў 
ж 5 Ч 19.10 001 | 
118 28 


3.93 001 
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TABLE Ш 
CORRELATIONS OF SUBTEST SCORES 


Subtest I Subtest I Subtest Ш Subtest IV Total 
(Vocabulary) (Sentences) (Paragraph) (Graphs) 
г = .409 г = .414 г = .369 г = .791 
І-П 1-Ш I-IV I-T 
От = ,060 9r = . 060 Cr = . 063 9r = .027 
г = .551 г-.441 үзе 116 
п-ш I-IV II-T 
бг = .050 9p = .059 Fr = .036 
г =. 528 г =. 803 
HI-IV M-T 
Or = . 053 Or = , 026 
=.717 
IV-T 
Or = . 055 


R 1.23 =. 466 


r I, Ш, IV-T = .90 
Oy = . 014 


ТАВІЕ ІУ 


М ІМЅТІТОТЕ ОЕ ACCOUNTANTS’ 


EN THE AMERICA 
бокага BETS ‘ORM В, (А.1. А.) AND COMMERCE READING 


‘ATION TEST, F 
ORIENTA TIO JREHENSION TEST (С. В. C. T. ) 


СОМРВЕ 
Tests Scores N M с г 
CRCT. Total 213* 40. 8 2 ~ . 8264 
АТА. Total 213* 50. 2 ) 
Ал.А Total 92** 53.45 5. 18 ‚1811 
C.R.C.T Total 42.75 1 
152*** 39. 95 1.512 „7221 
FE тое 16294 49.45 17. 125 
152*** 39. 30 7.57 . 6885 
үч T с ш ns 152**® 27.85 12. 186 
i 11, 1956--no accounting courses. 
2, ee 1215 who completed, January, 1958, three 


** 92 of the original N o! 
ccounting. 


n, Fall, 1957--no accounting courses. 


courses in а‹ 
*** Incoming freshme 
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TABLE V 


CORRELATIONS OF GRADE POINT 


AVERAGES AND PLACEMENT TEST TOTAL SCORES 
(Freshman Class, 1952-195 


6, College of Commerce, De Paul University) 


Test G 


raduates Total Freshman Group* 
А.С.Е. .19 66 113.78 19.24 „34 166 97.69 22.92 
Mathematics .32 62 20. 68 5.55 ‚45 154 19.95 5.80 
English -16 66 106. 25 36. 15 .25 166 95.85 40. 05 
Reading 222 66 13.3 9.35 240 166 10.00 12.15 


Ж 166 including Graduates, Correlations ar 
lengths of time. Whereas 66 w 
the full college course, The r 


e for stude 
ere graduated, 100 left some tim 
'S include Second, th 
А. С.Е. --Ame ісап Psychological Examination, 1949 Edition, 
Mathematics--Cooperative Mathematics Pre- 

English--Iowa Placement Exam; i 
Reading--Survey Section, Di: 


Criterion* A.C.E 


0 .45 .25 
ы . 68 .33 149 
й 230 " 
B .53 


* Grade Point 


Average С А 
stayed in college fe ОггеїаНо 


NS аге for Students who 
66 were graduated, 109 jer, епа Of time, hereas 
of the full college colse. Те time before Completion 
and fourth year 


S incl 
grades, ude second, 


third, 


Ау 
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Conclusions is the judgment that the use of the 
Commerce Reading Comprehension Test reduces 
the relative effectiveness of high school grades as 
а predictor of college success, while improving the 
general predictiveness of the battery. 

The college averages were computed forall 
freshmen in their first year of study, 1956-1957 
(the first year the Commerce Reading Comprehen- 
Sion Test was administered to all incoming fresh- 
men in the College of Commerce of De Paul Univer- 
sity). The multiple г for the Commerce Reading 
Comprehension Test and the Cooperative Pre-Test 
к Mathematics, Form У, and the criterion was 


Other Correlations 
In September, 1956, as partof a battery of tests 
administered in the College of Commerce of De 
Paul University, 343 freshmen took the Соорега- 
tive School and College Ability Tests (SCAT), Form 
1-C, and the Commerce Reading Comprehension 
Test (CRCT). The correlation between the total 
Score of the SCAT test and the CRTC total score 
Жаз: г = ‚74 (о SCAT = 11. 787; о CRCT = 9.339). 
This correlation was to be expected, since the 
verbal skill required in the SCAT test is dependent 
іп part on competence in reading. Rather more 
Significant, or perhaps equally interesting, is the 
nature of the items in Part I of the SCAT Test. 
heir understanding requires ability to recognize 
and resolve antecedent-consequent, hypothetical or 
Conditiona], contrary, and contradictory judgments. 
‚ correlation was also obtained between the 
тегісап Institute of Accountants’ Orientation Test, 
Огт В (А.1.А.), total score, and the Commerce 
ore Comprehension Test (CRCT), total score, 
іра К of 213 incoming freshmen, дерет рин 
2025. The r = .8264 (or =. 02) (0A.1.A. Test, = 
Sur 9; c CRCT = 8. 94). Since this corre lationis 
Cid Prisingly high and may be a reflection of coin" 
a верас it was decided to secure a correlation of 
elected N of 92 (out of the original М of 213) who 
end Completed three semesters of accounting by ben 
= іе, January, 1958. The г = .7877 (о А.1.А. Test, 
А 78; о СЕСТ = 7. 94). 
Same 4 relation was also obtaine 
Score «І.А. Test, total score, andthe 
both р for the 152 incoming freshmena 
A, "9518, September, 1957. The г = 
tion эв = 17.125; о СВСТ = 7.512). 
Ше т гуееп the same А.І.А. Test, 
temp, CT total score, for the same 
12.182; 1957, was : г = . 6885 (0 А.І. 
6; о CRCT = т. т). (Table IV) 
b 


Ost- 
CStcResearch 


1 
i бең longitudinal study of the class 
torg (intellective and certain socio-eco! 
Шан, erative, perhaps, іп the academic Р 
© of students in the College of Comm 


dbetween the 
CRCT total 
dministered 
.7221 (А.І. 
The correla- 
L-score, and 
N of 152, Sep- 
A. Test,= 


of 1952-1956 


conomic їас- 
erfor- 
erce of 


De Paul University, correlations between grade 
point averages and test scores as wellas test inter- 
correlations and multiple r's for all the tests used 
were established (Table V, VI).These were affected 
by the heterogeneity of the De Paul Commerce 
group, with varying lengths of residence; the clus- 
tering of the grade averages, for the graduating 
group would include no C-minus students and the 
general group of freshmen would include those re- 
trained in reading, English, and mathematics; and 
the nature of the curricula. (See Table VI). 

Bearing in mind these limitations upon interpre- 
tation of the correlations, it was nevertheless con- 
cluded that the result of the curricular demands on 
training in a specialized field may be reflected. An 
г of . 19 (ACE) and ап г of . 22 (Diagnostic Reading) 
for the graduating group as againstanr of .34 (АСЕ) 
and ап г of . 40 (Diagnostic Reading) for the total 
freshman group may be indicative, inpart, of the 
effect of curricular demands. College of Commerce 
students have many courses in common with Liber- 
al Arts students, but as they progress from fresh- 
man to senior year, there is an increasing dispar- 
ity in course content with possibleemphases on 
certain other kinds of reading skills than those 
stressed in the (then) entrance testing. There is, 
of course, the possibility that too high ап г between 
scores obtained at entrance andfinal grade ауег- 
ages for the graduating group may indicate a lack 
of certain types of growth and development. 


Results of the Present Study 


The results are sufficiently encouraging to con- 
tinue holding to the theses that there is emphasis on 
certain kinds of reading skills in acollegiate school 
of business and that these skills seem to involve 
more than what is generally regarded as comprehen- 
sion in reading. Further inquiry will isolate other 
or additional skills than those measured, and a bet- 
ter measuring instrument shouldbe devisable, Suf- 
ficient experience has not been had to know whether 
the items or the Commerce Reading Comprehension 
Test as a whole gives a sufficiently refined judg- 
A curricular study shouldbe made to deter- 
mine whether these or other levels of skillsare 
common to other areas of concentration. Accumu- 
lating evidence at De Paul University, College of 
Commerce, would indicate that achievement tests, 
that is a reading test of the power type that mea- 
sures competence in the reading skills outl ine d, 
plus а mathematics test, may be a better predictor 
of success in college than ability tests. 


ment. 


FOOTNOTE 


i . Raymond J. McCall 

* Acknowledgment is due Dr 1 all, 
former Director of Testing at De Paul University, 
now at Marquette University, and who is co-editor 
f the De Paul Commerce Reading Comprehension 
T R. Duane Andrews, Office of Student 


t; and Dr. irews, с 
ни and Guidance, University of Wyoming, 
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for his unpublished analysis of the role of the Com- 
merce Reading Comprehension Test and other tests 


in predicting success in the College of Comm er 6 
and Industry at the University of Wyoming. 
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CHANGES IN AFFECT ATTRIBUTABLE TO 


INSTRUCTION IN READING IMPROVEMENT 
AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


MERYL E. ENGLANDER 
Sacramento State College 


жарар КЕТМЕ READING is the obvious goal of 
эчке ы Pee ен programs. Smith (6, р. 5) 
Structi that reading improvement courses give in- 
өнетін И on how to read. Insuchaprogram, weak- 
provin would be diagnosed and help given in im- 
for ніне speed and comprehension, budg eting time 
ing уос > developing ability to concentrate, build- 
and Ба шагу, finding and organizing information, 
Wood о and solving problems. Smith and 
dents wh р. 158) found in a rigorous study that stu- 
ment о participated in such a reading improve- 
ресор сны show significant gains іп ге ading 
Кова»: Ша puen gains аге maintained and 
Spat y increased after a lapse of time, and that 
acade ins are reflected in significant superiority in 
о mic status. 
attenti other factor in effective reading deserves 
Sans s. MUR Ва which the individual has to- 
activit annel as a reader and toward reading as an 
Point y is important. Bond and Tinker (1, P- 395) 
little out that the acquisition of reading ability is of 
mn бышы to a person unless he puts itto use in 
volunta, various types of material spontaneously and 
ey m Strang et al., (7, P- 6) indicate that 
А ind: “Мапу poor readers are held back by fear 
Bday ды anxiety may give rise to feelings of іп- 
idea њу , helplessness, and hopelessness. Their 
confid hemselves is permeated with lack of self- 
as КЕ and self-esteem. '' F 
feelin phasized the need for self- 
теш. of success as a necessary сот 

Chee improvement. 
cou Anges of attitude in persons who comp letea 
denis in reading improvementare detectable. Stu- 
me еше effective changes through such state- 
Bae as: “І never cared much for reading before, 
а I find that it is stimulating" ог “І never 
вант book for pleasure before taking the course in 
Sum ing improvement, but I read three books last 
Sur mer just for fun” or “That course in reading 
Sea ва me; I’m now getting much more out of 
бка Statements as these are gra 
Ог and suggest a favorable ch 


confidence and 
ponent of 


tifying to the in- 


ас апре іп attitude 


егпа1а (2, рр. 7718) 


toward reading but аге they valid measures of 
change in feeling? Are the changes significant? In 
which areas specifically do 5 tudents change their 
attitudes as a consequence of instruction in effec- 
tive reading? 

This paper attempts to answer these questions 
through an exploratory study of changes in attitude 
toward reading and allied subjects in students who 
participate in а reading improvement program. 


The Instrument 


ropriate instruments for the measurement of 
d reading are not available. There- 
essary to devise asuitable measure 


App 
attitudes towar 
fore, it was nec 
to evaluate this quality. 

The instrument for this study was developed in 


the following way: An open ended questionnaire Was 
administered to one hundred students who had en- 
rolled in a reading improvement course. The ques- 
tionnaire consisted of twenty words and phrases 
which had been selected on an a priori basis for 
their ability to stimulate responses which would dis- 
close the subject's attitude toward reading and re- 
lated academic matters. Such words or phrases as 
the following were presented: Words-, Examinations 
are-, and І like to read-. 

The responses from this open ended question- 
naire were used to construct a forced-choice scale. 
The previously mentioned words and phrases were 
used as leads and selected responses Were used as 

e alternatives were gradu ated to 


alternatives. Th 
represent increments of attitudes from positive to 


negative. Each subject was asked to select the one 
response to each item which was most representa- 
tive of his attitude. The scale is presented, start- 
ing at the top of the next page. 

No attempt was made to extend the scale limits 
to include every extreme attitude. Very possibly 
attitudes more extreme thanthe alternatives permit 
were felt by some of the subjects. This limitation 
of expression would tend to limit the am ount of 


change which could be measured. 
Likewise, no attempt has been made to calculate 


INST 
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RUMENT FOR MEASURING STUDENT’S ATTITUDE 


Indicate which of the respective choices expresses your feelings: 


1. 


І expect Reading Improvement to: 


gus о dl 


vastly improve my reading Speed, comprehension and vocabulary. 


help me be a better reader. 

be of some изе. 

give me two units of credit without too much effort. 
be of little value; I’m taking it under protest. 


My plans for future education are: 


сэв со о н 


е 


c sve 


to do graduate work after I have had my Bahcelor's Degree. 
without question to finish college. 


to finish college if all goes as expected. 
Such that I probably will not finish college. 
not to continue for a college degree. 


thing that I dislike about school is: 

not having the time to really explore subjects. 
having to take courses which are not challenging. 
having to take courses which are of no value. 


not being able to understand the work. 
the studying. 


Words: 


[28 со мон 


е 


сл соо 3 


аге intriguing. 

аге used to express ideas, 
are necessary, 

make reading difficult for me. 
are my downfall, 


thing which I like best about college is: 

the Opportunity to learn. 

discussing intellectual problems with other students. 
it gives one a chance to obtain a better vocation. 


the opportunity to participate in extracurricular activities. 
the coffee breaks, 


College is: 
1 


2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 


Intel 


C Pp Co м 


interesting and a challenge to me. 

a good means of learning and getting ahead. 
okay for the time being. 
really quite a bore. 
quite unsatisfactory. 


lectually Speaking: 

I’m superior to most college students. 
I’m above the average college student. 
I’m about of average college intelligence, 
I'm a little less intelligent than most, 
I’m inferior to most College students. 


Examinations: 


1, 


2 
3. 
4. 
5 


give student ап о 
are challenging. 
are a necessary evil in school, 
make me feel uneasy, 

are terrifying. 


pportunity to show what they know. 


а” 


ЦЕ 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


ENGLANDER 


I prefer a course: 


сл > со о 


that affords an opportunity for independent study. 
in which I can learn new material. 


that is interesting to me. 
that will be of practical use to me. 
that doesn't require too much reading. 


My favorite pasttime is: 


сл согон 


reading. 
intellectual discussions. 
playing and listening to music. 


athletics. 
watching movies or television. 


As a reader I am: 


сл к бо по = 


Тһе 
Is 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


good. 

better than 
about as eff 
poorer than the ave 


poor. 


the average college student. 
icient as other college students. 
rage college student. 


way I feel about reading is: 
1 would rather read a book than do most anything else. 


Ilike to read whenever I have time. 
itis okay as a means of learning. 

1 don't care much for it. 

] really dislike to read. 


Studying: 
azed at how easy college has been. 


сл оо гок 


Tim 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


І prefer 


л у> боон 


Mos 


A > оо Бо = 


is easy; I’m am 
is fairly natural to me. 
doesn’t give me much trouble. 
is hard, but I get it. 

is very difficult for те. 


of time to do all of the things I wish to do. 


e: 

1 have plenty 

I do most of the things I wish to do. 
time to do the things I have to do. 


J usually have л 
І usually have а need for more time. 


I never have enough time. 


to read about: 
intellectual deductions. 
historic events. 
athletics. 
adventure. 
romance. 

tof my pleasure reading 15: 

nonfiction. 

fiction. 

Reader's pigest and comparable magazines. 
Newspapers. 

Comics. 
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the scale values by the use of the equal-appe aring 
intervals technique. Alternatives were placed in a 
hierarchy on an arbitrary basis. The instrument 
was scored by awarding the alternative responses a 
value of 5, 4, 3, 2, orl respectively as a range 
from the most positive to the mostnegative attitude. 

The reliability of the instrument was determined 
by the test-retest technique with 30 subjects over 
an interim of four weeks. The Pearson correlation 
coefficient was .98. 


The Findings 


The instrument was used to measure change in 
attitude for persons who complete a course іп read- 
ing improvement. The course as presented is typi- 
cal in that major emphasis is placed upon effective 
reading. Topics such as regression, concentration, 
use of time, and vocabulary are discussed. Prac- 
tice in effective reading constitutes a major portion 
of the student’s effort. No direct attempt is made 
to change attitudes per se. The class meets twice 
weekly for a semester and carries two units of 
credit. The grade in the course isa function of im- 
provement in reading rate and comprehension, ef- 
fort in workbooks, and attendance. 

The instrument was administered to 46 subjects 
on the first and last meetings of the class. The 
subjects were informed that the expression of at- 
titudes would in no way influence their Standing in 
the course. The results are presented in Table I, 

The difference between means on the precourse 
and the postcourse administrations showed signifi- 
cant differences in several areas, Differences at 
the five per cent level of confidence are discernable 
for: self-concept in reading, attitudes toward read- 
ing, self-concept in studying, and attitudes toward 
school. The latter difference was infavor of the 
precourse mean. The meaning of these differences 
will be discussed in Conclusions. 

Virtually no changes were apparent in several 
aspects explored by the instrument. For example, 
no changes were manifested in the students’ attitude 
toward future education, academicness, intellectu- 
alism, or use of time. I 

The instrument was also administered to thirty 
students in an elementary public Speaking course to 
ascertain if the above findings were afunction of 

s other than participation inareading im- 
factor nt program. The instrument was adminis- 
Lo dir ek ae beginning and again at the close of the 
tered а As indicated in Table L , there were no 
differences in attitude evident between 
se and postcourse measures for this 


semester. 
significant 
the precour 


ы” rae t presents data comparing the atti- 
а 


who feel reading inadequa- 
tudes of шанг еў ан elect to participate Е а 
cies to the е ovement program and the random col- 
reading impr found in an elementary speech 
lege student as two groups differ in plans for future 
omer ккө one рег centlevel of confidence, 
education 


They also differ at the five per cent level of confi- 
dence in their attitude toward reading, their гейш 
preferences, and their self-concept in reading ап 
studying. | E 

The significance of these findings will be discus 
Sed in the Conclusions. 


The Conclusions 


Student reactions seem to indicate that in ши 
to changes in reading skill, vucabulary, and stu y 
effectiveness certain changes in attitude are € 
ciated with participation in a reading improvement 
program. This paper is an exploration of a meas 
ure of this change in attitude. il- 
Attitudes toward words, reading, personal run 
ity in studying, and reading as measured in this 
study were improved for those in the reading ын 
provement program. Attitudes toward reading an 
the self as a reader which Bond and Tinker (1, Р. 
395), Strang et al.,(7, 9. 6) and Fernald (2, рр: 
18) assert to be so important would seem to 5 
changeable through instruction in reading improve, 
ment. This improved attitude in conjunction ЫЯ 
improved reading skill should help the student to 
a more effective reader. ificant 
This change in attitude is especially signific nt 
when it is noted that a like change was not ae 
in those persons who participated inaspeech cou 
and not in a reading improvement program. ad- 
The difference between those persons in а Ге the 
ing improvement program and those persons hose 
Speech course are pertinent. Presumably, ү ave 
Persons in a course for reading improvement ^ о 
elected or been counseled to the course he 
reading inadequacies. Strang et al., (7, р. 6) des 
gest that such persons havedetrimentalattitu 
toward reading, themselves as readers, and О dy 
associated factors, The data found in this ре 
Support this contention. At the beginning of the ent 
mester, those persons in the reading improve ng 
course had less desirable attitudes toward readi 48 
reading preferences, and their self-concePt om 
readers and students than did those subjects 2 5 
the speech course. Interestingly, these are the ond 
titudes most responsive to change in the reading ^ 18 
кесенені Program as shown by the data 17 
study. г 
The apparent undesirable change in attitude най 
ward school is difficult to explain as a conseque. 
of the course in reading im provement. uem ей 
this phenomenon Which is a general attitude ori 
ing all of college experience is more likely ret 
ed by noting that the precourse attitude was 25 різ 
tained at the beginning of the semester when ал the 
tions, resolutions, and hopes are high; Whi ffa 
Postcourse attitude was ascertained at the end that 
semester of reality. A further consideration is tfe 
though there is a Statistically significant change» у у 
Postcourse attitude toward school is still relati 5 


Positive and equivalent to that held by the stude" 
in the speech course, 
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No statistically significant changes are noted in 
attitudes pertaining to plans for future education, 
the academic nature of preferred courses, ог the 
attractiveness of academic learning. Pe rhaps the 
experiences offered іп а single course in which the 
emphasis is upon techniques is too limited to ex- 
pect significant changes in these areas. Jacobs (3) 
in a thorough review of studies of attitude and value 
change in college indicates that significant changes 
in academic attitude are rare and then result only 
through a complicated psychological experience. 

The absence of changes in attitude toward read- 
ing preferences, course examinations, and the use 
of leisure time is disappointing; Particularly since 
these topics were discussed as part of the content 
of the course. Perhaps Smith’s and Wood’s findings 
(5, p, 438) that improvement in reading effectiveness 
is a function of personality components is ап impor- 
tant factor in this issue. 

Though not conclusive, this study does suggest 
that some affective changes are possible ina read- 
ing improvement program at the collegelevel. It 


behooves us to explore this factor of reading effec- 
tiveness more thoroughly. 
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THE READING ABILITY OF THE GIFTED 
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Bitte Ше of reading interests and abilities of the 
ature, <> appear frequently in the research Шег- 
escripti or the most part these studies fall into the 
gram bents category, presenting the types of pro- 
ing the oot Suited to the needs of the gifted; delineat- 

ining оласе вцев of their teachers; and ех- 
Studies К er plans in current oper ation. Few 
tical treat вен йаш substantiated by statis- 
аве pupi] ment related to reading of the above aver" 
intern present problem summarizes Some of the 

indings in reading performance 48 related 


to the gi 
grades ы pupil especially in the elementary 


"RS А 
m 1925 9 first exhaustive study on the gifted, begun 
nd completed in 1947, included research on 


read с 
erman habits of the gifted pupils who, according to 
books th; learn to read easily, read more and better 
an the average child and thus educate them" 

is investigation 


Selves 
Of 10 (16:56). Terman, as part of h 
they did not reach 


0 4 
but Pe ны children, found that 
bette, OXimated their reading capacity, 8 howing 
rithmetic 


qu: 289-2407 mance in reading than in а 
Schoot € Significant problem of the failure of the 
the русо, Provide sufficient, systemic guidance for 
im indir: eSpecially in reading, is treated by Strang 
the ine rectly castigates the elementary school for 
совин, Tes teaching of reading and study habits 
College к in the academic failure of high school and 
"ed p denis (14:24). She likewise states that the 
ad be Am may be a retarded reader because he 
r таро ee below his potential (14:23). Іп ап 
ading is Strang indicates that ‘know -how in 
ent win) 1 not native and to trust that the able stu- 
e un, AT to read by trial and errorappear? 
tony That ей (14:7). «05 
le her десте Dright pupil is retarded in reading 19 
= (10:45 5) ribed by McCullough, Strang and Trax 
та ien t Who stress that planned and guided work 
ау be Ше bright pupil in the reading skills. These 
Of ing а marized as understandin 
ings" Чехєк, шоо pictures, charts, di 
Ove (10:130) ossaries; sectional and a 
“all pre; he text is very worthwhile 11 
resentation of the reading abilities needed 


‘whose mental ages г 


by the more able student. Thus, no teacher can as- 
sume that the above-average pupil will master in- 
dependently the skills needed for researchand high- 
er study which will be his lot because of his high 
mental ability. 

Corroborating Strang on the question of failure 
as related to the reading of the gifted are Monroe 
who found between 10 and 15 per centof ће elemen- 
tary school population reading below that which is 
expected from their mental age (12:105-113) and Мс- 
Kee who stressed grades four, five, andsix as stra- 
tegic areas for promoting wide interest in reading 
and that pupils in these grades are not acquiring ad- 
equate control of the fundamentals of reading (11:348). 
Similarly, Gates in a survey of 12,000 pupils of 
whom were above average ability in grades 4, 5, and 
6 found that approximately 30 per cent had not reach- 
ed fourth grade level in reading (6:109-123). 

To prevent the failure of the gifted pupil, Gray 
recommended that the achievement and needs of the 
superior pupil be checked regularly so that continu- 
ous growth in the fundamental skills be in harmony 
with their mental ability (7:755). Gray likewise cau- 
tioned that а major problem faced by the school is 
to devise educational programs which will make full 
use of the votential of the bright pupil (7:738). 

Ina well executed testing program of 2,918 pupils 

anged from 6. 10 to 17. 4, Thom- 
as found reading grade levels from 2.8 to 11.3 on 
the Stanford Achievement Test, Intermediate, Form 
pM with one out of every eight pupils failing. Ap- 
proximately 69. 5 per cent were working up to men- 
tal capacity (18:30). In the same article attention is 
focused on the 13.4 per cent, or 392 pupils with high 
mental ability, who are retarded more than one year 
below the expected level (18:32). 

Frequently, the emotional factor as related to the 
reading ability of the superior pupil has been stud - 
ied. In alarge scale examination of two thousand 
pupils in grades four through seven in Cleveland, 
Sister M. Vera found no significant relation between 
personality factors and reading achievement. She 
stated that pupils in the lowest quartile range of the 
various personality components were not more ге- 
tarded in reading than those ranking in {һе third 


quartile (19:161). 
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A similar study by Blackham reported opposite 
findings in that emotional disturbances and reading 
difficulties are related. He stated that under-achiev- 
ers in reading gave slightly greater indications of 
anxiety arising from the frustations of affectional 
satisfactions than were displayed by the over- 
achievers. The top centile group inreading showed 
а more mature and ready control over emotional im- 
pact (3:135). InSister M. Vera's study the expect- 
ed age obtained from Horn's study (8) was used 
while in Blackham a reading achievement index 
(Reading Age * MA) was the prediction formula. 

Baker summarized the findings related to per- 
sonality and reading and reported that the majority 
of the research studies show that reading success 
is definitely associated with the wholesome adjust- 
ment of the child (2:13). In summary, because of 
his superior talent, the gifted show less emotional 
impairment where studied with reading disability. 
It may well be that the superior pupil appears less 
often than does his Slow-learning peer ina remedial 
reading situation. 

Analyzing the characteristics of the gifted 
child, Gray presented data that these pupils pos- 
Бе55іпе certain well-defined characteristics which 
make it possible for them to excel quantitatively and 
qualitatively (7:737). However, Monroe and Backus 
found no clear cut factors which occur only in poor 
readers and never in good readers (13:12). Because 
the gifted is first а child with all the personality 
characteristics he will react as do all children 
whether slow, average, or bright. The main dif- 
ferentiable of tne traits of the gifted is in the 
amount-quantitatively speaking- with certain inter- 
ests and well-defined traits as learning by complex 
association, application of abstract thinking, and 
their strong ability to be self-critical, These are 

mainly applicable to the mental profile of the gift- 
ed. 

Witty emphasized the role of teachers in im- 
proving reading instructionfor the gifted and stated 
that the field of reading offers a great opportunity 
for enriching the background and experience of the 
gifted (20:147). The verbal ability of the Superior 
pupil is his strength, mentally Speaking, and, there- 
fore, reading is an avenue offering full scope toward 
challenging, stimulating and Satisfying his mental 
cravings. А 

Bliesmer found that bright children were sig- 
nificantly superior to dull children of comparable 
mental ages in total reading comprehension, some 

specific reading abilities, memory for factual de- 
tails, perception of relationships, listening com- 
prehension. However, no significant differences 
occurred when bright were compared with dull chii- 

n of comparable mental age in reading rate, 
eu recognition, and word meaning (4:329), 

Dm To develop reading skills of critical thinking, 

to generalize, а nd to use reading as a 
2 tool in daily living were some objectives 
рсы for teachers inthe m iddle and upper grades 
бы Bright pupils must be taught reading skills 


developmentally, and practice and drill where need- 
edmustbe applied atcertainlearning points if the 
fullest returns in accomplishment are to result for 
the superior pupil. Jay is of the opinion that the 
teacher ‘‘seldom”’ guides the extra reading of ше 
gifted student who is frequently allowed to read а 
random for entertainment only (9:37). 

In analyzing the reading performances of оле 
hundred gifted and one hundred average ability stu- 
dents in grades 5 and 6, Concannon applied the р 
diction formula as given by Horn (8) and estimate 
the expected reading age of both groups. In t 
comparison the gifted differed significantly from ue 
average in reading vocabulary and comprehension 8 
evidenced by the chi-square results (5). Yet, Знае 
the actual reading level was compared with the a 
pected reading level the gifted evinced more re ей 
dation than the average when analyzed by the rigo 
ous statistical “F” ratio (5:124). the 

The summary presented a brief review of The 
research relating to the reading of the gifted. эй 
large segment of the literature is marked by ап x. 
Sence of statistical treatment dealing with the pP da 
lem. Clearly defined and objectively presen de 
Studies will contribute to a more valid understa” 
ing of the problem. 
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EVALUATIONS OF STUDY-SKILLS COURSES: 
A REVIEW 


DORIS R. ENTWISLE * 
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Introduction. 


бы. has been an increased tendency inthe past 
Course 5 for colleges and universities to offer 
are de 5 in study techniques. Some of these courses 
Jum». за exclusively to problems connected with 
r зеді but others define study problems уегу 
Counsel y, and include even extensive individual 
Sults etat as part of a course. Blake (2), from ге- 
Over 90 a survey he conducted in 1953, reports that 
offer 90 рег cent of colleges in the United States 
to selected kind of a study skills course, at least 
шіге s ed groups of students, and 10 percent ге- 
Рр сн а course of all Freshmen. It is the 
uation: of this review to examine reports of eval- 
S of study skills courses to see how effective 


e 
ту Зев actually are. 

in = notion that improved study habits, leading 

n to increased academic effectiveness, might 


res 
ult from study-skills courses iS intuitively ар- 


Peali 
ling, and one does not have to look far in the 
tionale for 


educat; 
ой er а literature to find some га 
tra; in these courses. Experiments on transfer of 


Taini 

skins e Show that some very general kinds of study 

ability Such as reasoning, reflective thinking, and 
ht and effectively 


хаг У Ю memorize, can be taug 

Was ported to new Zituations. As early as 1945 it 
at the Мр ин clear that remedial reading courses 
© те. опеке level were probably helpful. 
included poe of what specific techniques should be 
Cause of in a study-skills course is unsettled be- 
Ndepeng dearth of clear-cut research findings. 
ative) dent experimental investigations of even rel- 


ely s; 
Od ору Simple problems, suchas the optimum meth- 
have led to differ- 


Teadi 

Ent ing for stud 

e y purposes 

or ommendations. "as a consequence, for many 

uals * Pics they treat,the numerous texts and тап- 
К “expert opinion’ 


trathe Study techniques express 
an results of empirical findings. - 
W i S been considerable work of late onstudy 
оғы, ПУепіюгіев, and it may turn ОШ that further 
езе will yield a more rational solution 


е 


er is indebted to J. М. Stephens 
ddress: 802 Shaw Court. 


and D. G. Danski 


жж 


to what study courses should include. Although 
these inventories are stillin a preliminary stage of 
development, there is considerable evidence that 
these tests measure attributes which are important 
determiners of achievement (3, 4, 16, 17, 22), 
Carter (4-8) has worked extensively with study hab- 
its inventories, and his factor analyses suggest that 
the tests tap four principal variables: (1) morale or 
self-confidence, (2) scholarly drive and values, 
(3) study mechanics, and (4) tendency to plan for 
getting work done. Initially, Carter felt that morale 
and scholarly drive were most important, but recent 
work by both Carter (9) and Chahbazi (10) tends to 
show that study mechanics is more important than 
was formerly believed. Since study mechanics was 
harder to measure than the attitudinal variables, its 
importance was underestimated. 

Previous work, then, indicates that courses аге 
probably beneficial, that study methods contribute 
to achievement, but can offer little help on which 
methods are optimal. It has therefore been incum- 
bent upon those administering study skills courses 


to carry out eva 


Evaluations of Study-Skills Courses 


А total of 22 evaluations, which include detailed 
data, were found in the literature. Table І summa- 
rizes the results of these evaluations. Before we 
can interpret the results, it is necessary to consider 
first a few aspects of the design of these studies. 

The Criterion - The criterion used to determine 
whether study-skills courses were effective differed 
somewhat among the evaluations, although all (ex 
cept for two rather specialized studies) included a 
measure of overall scholastic average. It seems 
mandatory that there be an adequate criterion of 
the departure of the overall average of ап ехрегі- 
mental group from а baseline provided by a suitable 
control group. (More will be said below about what 
comprises à suitable control group. ) If grades are 
available for several semesters in addition to the 


luations of the courses. 


n for critical readings of the manuscript 
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er in which the course isgiven, so much the 
Better 4 Information about drop-outs is helpful, but 
demands care ininterpretationsince the relation be- 
between drop-out-rate and scholastic effectiveness 
may be obscured by the relation between drop-out- 
rate and other factors such as finances. 

The criterion of scores on reading tests and 
study-habits inventories may have ancillary value, 
but needs to be used cautiously for several reasons, 
First, scores on these tests may not be valid cri- 
teria, in the sense that they may not correlate very 
highly with students' performances at particular in- 
stitutions. This is borne outby Preston and Tuft's 
(25) study of Phi Beta Kappa women showing that 
in some cases these womenwere very poor readers 
in terms of usual test norms, Secondly, positive 
results indicated by these tests may be misleading 
if regression toward the mean is not taken into ac- 
count. Deviant sub-groups selected for intensive 
training, say in reading,on the basis of one admin- 
istration of a reading test, usually will be less de- 
viant on the second administration of the test, when 
no conceivable ‘‘real’’ improvement could possibly 
have occurred (24). If these Scores are used even 
as partial criteria, this regression needs to be dis- 
counted in the assessment of results. Also lack of 
correction for chance of scores on these tests can 
lead to erroneous conclusions (24). 

Finally, it should be remarked that the total 
grade-point average itself may be misleading be- 
cause of general improvement of grades as students 
proceed throughcollege, perhaps owing both to grav- 
айо п toward courses for which they have most ap- 
titude and regression toward the mean. Before- 
after testing of one group is therefore inadequate, 

The Baseline -In most evaluations, experimen - 
tal and control groups were matchedon intelligence 
or scholastic aptitude. It is generally agreed that 
intelligence and scholastic aptitude should be con- 
trolled, or the design should be such that thein- 
influence of differing abilities can be determined, 

A second important variable, motivation, was not 
commonly controlled. Only llof the 22 studies 

matched experimental and control groups on desire 
to take a study-skills course, and 7 of the П did this 
by studying a required course with some excused 
students providing a control group. For voluntary 
courses, matching on motivation is difficult, and 
was accomplished by refusing admittance to some 
volunteers wishing to take the course, and then cob 
lecting control data from these non-admittees (1, 
20, 28, 33). Sincerity of the desire to enroll was 
substantiated by the fact thatlarge numbers of non- 
admittees later enrolled. "T" 
Subjects were often matched on man additiona 
іаріез, such as age, sex, field of concentration 
varia інгі reading scores where reading formed а 
and ini rt of the course. Lack of matching on these 
А variables (except for reading scores) does 
to be important in terms of confounding 
but certainly further matching should 
t of reducing extraneous variation, 


, 


large Р 
additional 


and thus permit more sensitive detection of any dif- 
ferences in performance. 

Generalization of positive results from the group 
of students taking a course to anentire student pop- 
ulation at a given institution, or to other institutions, 
may be very risky, because students taking these 
courses, except the required courses, are probably 
not very representative of the total student popula- 
tion from which they come. Shaw's (30) investiga- 
tion of intelligence of students who enrolled іп study 
Courses over a two-year period revealed them to be 
Slightly below average. Only one study selected an 
experimental group that was a stratified sample of 
the student population, but even here the fact that 
all students taking the course were volunteers makes 


generalization to the rest of the student population 
tenuous. 


Results - The m&in conclusion supported by Table 
115 that some kind of improvement following a study- 
Skills course seems to be the rule, although the im- 
provement varies from a very slight amount (14) to 
а considerable amount (20, 33). Among high-school 
Students, those of intermediate ability seem to prof- 
it most (13, 35). The Consensus of these evaluations 
agrees with results of Blake's (2) survey: favorable 


results were noted in all cases where evaluations 
were undertaken. 


When we confine attention to only those studies 
well-controlled on intelligence and motivation 
(starred studies in Table I) the range of improve 
ment is just as broad as it is when all 22 evalua- 
tions are included. It is noteworthy that itis the 
required courses which report the smallest gains, 
although evidence on college-level required courses 
is scanty and students enrolled inthem are atypical. 
The implication may be that desire to enroll in 
а course is an indispensable factor for achieving 
any large improvement, 

Smith and Wood's (33) investigation clearly showS 
the role played by motivation. They included one 
Control group wishing to take the course but unable 
to schedule it, and asecond con 
of a representative Sample of the Freshman class. 


The trained group obtained a Significantly higher 
grade-point average than eithe 


the representative 
Sample, although not Significantly higher. We сап 
per sewill not yield 
ess it is accompanie 
by participation in a course, The fact that all stud- 
d report significant 
me confidence that gains 
ng motivation ar e probably 
ourses, rather than gains 


on in our general appraisal 

Study-skills courses. 

bout the benefit accruing from 
О be tempered somewhat, in 
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TABLE П 


MAGNITUDE OF GAINS FOLLOWING SKILLS COURSES!, 2 


Study 


Reading, vocabulary, study habits; 


Barbe (1) 


Charles (11) 


Kilby (18) 
McDonald (20) 
McGinnis (21) 
Mouly (23) 


Ranson (26) 


Robinson, H. (28) 
Simpson (32) 


Smith and 
Wood (23) 


Tresselt and 
Richlin (34) 


Willey and 
Thomson (36) 


Winter (37) 


Wittenborn (38) 


Kind of Course 


5 hours per week for 12 weeks 


Reading, general study methods, 
library and term paper skills, 
test-taking skills, diagnostic 
testing; 10-week laboratory 
course 


Reading 


Reading 


Reading, general study skills; 
16 weeks 


Reading; 3 hours per week for 
one semester 


Reading, individual testing, 
study habits; varying from 
part of one semester to three 
or four semesters 


‘Remedial instruction’; 21 
hours over 10 weeks 


Counseling, reading, ‘‘other 
skills” 


Reading 


Lectures on study techniques, 
group sessions of “тее expres- 
sion, ” plus individual sessions 
totaling 2-30 hours 


Reading 


Discussion of study methods for 
2 hours plus 7 hours supervised 
study per week 


About two-thirds reading, опе- 
third study methods; 2 hours 
per week for 7 weeks 


Size of Gain 


About half a letter grade 


0. 47 letter grade (?) 


15 centile points on class 
distribution 


2.5 percentage points 
0.56 points in point- 
hour ratio (probably 
half a letter grade) 


0. 42 letter grade 


0. 43 letter grade 


1. 6 percentage points 
0.22 to 0.30 letter 
grade 

0.25 letter grade 

For some sub-groups: 


2.3 to 3.3 percentage 
points 


0. 40 letter grade 


54% averaged C or 
better vs. 23% for 
controls 


About 0. 40 letter grade 


ee eR 


1, All gains are fo 


2. College courses only 


r a trained group over a control group of equal intelligence 
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spite of the uniformly positive results, by aware- 
ness that negative results are much less apt to be 
published than positive results. That there may be 
negative evaluations unreported is suggested by 
Christantiello's and Cribbin's (12) survey to which 
one college responded that two controlled studies 
had shown a course tobe ineffective. Nevertheless, 
the uniformly favorable results as reported are 
striking, when one considers the wide variation 
in kind of course leading to improvement, and the 
disparate kinds of students enrolled. 

Information was collected on the length and con- 
tent of the courses whenitwas reported. The length 
of the courses varied from a total of 7 hours! work 
(29) to several semesters (27). In some instances 
eff ort was devoted exclusively to improving read- 
ing skills (18, 19, 21, 30); in other instances, there 
were lectures and discussions dealing with study 
habits, individual counseling and diagnostic testing, 
supervised study of regular course material, prac- 
tice in the fundamental skills, as well as remedial 
reading instruction. Eighteen of the 22 Studies en- 
rolled college students, (6 of the 18 dealt with per- 
Sons having poor high-school records or compara- 
tively low intelligence), three enrolled high-school 
students, and one enrolled medical students. 

That improvement follows such diverse courses 
leads to the conclusion that improvement is likely 
following many kinds of Study-skills courses. The 
amount of improvement does seem related to whether 
the course is voluntaryor required, although еуј- 
dence on required courses at the college level con- 
cerns students of rather probationary status. АП 
the voluntary college-level courses report gains 
that are rather impressive, and inevery case where 
follow-up results are available, the gains persist. 

The amount of improvement may be Statistically 

significant, but not educationally significant. It ig 
difficult to comment оп this point because of the var- 
ious kinds of grade-scales inuse at various schools, 
Information on the magnitude of the gain wascol- 
lected for 14 college courses; for the other 4 col- 
lege courses, no very precise information wasavail- 
able. This information, as well as some indication 
of the nature of the course, is summarizedin Table 
П. The modal gain is about half a letter grade, and 
it can be concluded that gainsfrom study-skills 
courses are often large enough to merit interest. 


lusions - The evaluative investigations of 
виду ака courses so far reported seem to bear 
out the conclusions that: 


(1) A study-skills course will usually be follow- 


i t. 
ed 2 ae n be most beneficial for students 


2) it. 

des ишк, 52 са РРА to take astudy~skills course 
(3) эс from doing so, and therefore presum- 

but йге аснаванні» motivation to those enrolled, 

ably of co 


: Ё. 
nificant improvemen | 
fail to show ара will not necessarily Бе ге- 
(4) Any gai 


lated to either the content or the duration of the 
course. 
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AUTHORITARIAN TRENDS IN PERSONALITY AS 
RELATED TO ATTITUDINAL AND BEHAVIORAL 
TRAITS OF STUDENT TEACHERS 


JOSEPH A. DEL POPOLO 
State University of New York, Cortland 


THE PURPOSE OF this study was to investigate 
the relationship between an individual’s personality 
structure and his opinions and attitudes toward pu- 
pil-teacher relationships and his observable Берау- 
ioral traits in a classroom setting. The aspect of 
personality adopted for the investigation was that of 
the authoritarian personality structure. 

As a test of authoritarianism a 177 item scale 
was adapted from Webster, Sanford, and Freed- 
man.** A high score on the Scale indicated that a 
subject was high in authoritarianism. This instru- 
ment was referred to as the A Scale. 

The measure of attitudes toward pupil-teacher 
relationships selected for use was the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory, Form A, by Cook, 
Leeds, and Callis.? This 150 item invento 
designed to measure those attitudes of ateacher which 
predict how well he will get along with Pupils in inter- 
personal relationships. Ahighscore implied ability 
to establish harmonious relationships with pupils. 
This instrument was referred to as the MTAI. 

An Observation Check Sheet for reco rding the 
classroom behavioral traits of thetest Subjects was 
constructed by the author. This 75 Шет instrument 
was designed to follow the test subjects into student 
teaching for the purpose of inves tigating the rela- 
tionship of attitudes and actual practice. The high- 
ег а score a subject would get on the Observa t ion 
Check Sheet, the better his relationship with pupils 

ed to be. 

Мы procedure followed employed a pilot study 
group, an experimental group, anda control group. 
In all, 366 sophomore and junior students in a New 
n State teachers college participated in the study. 
ұпай bjects меге pre-testedontheA Scale and 
All test su jo inning of the sophomore year and 
MTAI at the : ds same two instruments at the end 
post-tested 9 ear. The Observation Check Sheet 
of the junior 5 Хар each subject in the pilot study 
was complete tal groups during the student teaching. 
and experimen ан, group меге not assigned to а 
Subjects in the 


i ience. 
student teaching experien 


ry was 


rticle 
notes will be foun t end oi a 
All footno е аа а of 


The statistical analysis rendered the follo wi ng 
results: 

1. Negative correlations of -.59 and -.66 were 
found between A Scale and MTAI scores. 

2. Negative correlations of -.62 were found be- 
tween A Scale and Observation Check Sheet scores. 

3. Positive correlations of . 47 and .41 were 
found between MTAI and Obse rvation Check Sheet 
Scores. 

4. A comparison of the upper and lower fourths 
on the A Scale with respect to Observation Check 
Sheet scores produced a t ratio of -6. 95. 

5. A comparison of the upper and lower fourths 
on the MTAI with respect to Observation Check 
Sheet scores produced a t ratio of 3. 35. 

6. At ratio of 6.52 was found between pre- and 
роѕі-А Scale scores and 2.01 between pre- and 
post-MTAI scores for the experimental group. 

T. At ratio of 5.30 was found between pre- and 
post A-Scale scores and 4.18 between pre- and 
post-MTAI scores for the control group. 

8. Reliability coefficients for the MTAI, A Scale, 
and Observation Check Sheet were found to be .97, 
+92 and .96 respectively, 


Consideration of the data permitted the drawing 
of the following conclusions: 

The investigat 
thesis that Signifi 


ships and his о Servable behavioral traits in а 
classroom Setting, 


Authoritarian Stude 
lower scores than equ 


relationships. Th 


in terms of the dissimilar PSychological orienta- 
tions of the two groups, 

Authoritarian students tend to display behavioral 
traits during student teaching which imply an ina- 
ability to establish harmonious pupil-teacher rela- 
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tionships. On the other hand, equalitarian students 
tend to display behavioral traits which are felt to be 
conducive toward the establishment of harmonious 
pupil-teacher relationships. 

The student teaching experience with its day-to- 
day contact with pupils and school problems tends 
to influence a little the idealistic approach toward 
children held by student teachers. 

Author's Note: A strong relationship 15 to be ex- 
pected between observation check sheet and А Scale, 
since observations of check sheet consid ered au- 
thoritarian acts on the part of the teacher. How- 


ever, these acts are revealing of teaching behavior 
and authoritarian personality jointly. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Webster, H., Sanford, N., and Freedman, M., 
“А New Instrument for Studying Authiritarian - 
ism in Personality,’’ The Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 40: 73-84, 1955. 
2. Cook, W. W., Leeds, C. H., and Callis, R., 
Minnesota Teacher AttitudeInventory. New 
York: The Psychological Corporation, 1951. 


OBSERVATION CHECK SHEET FOR STUDENT TEACHERS 


Student’s пате 


Teaching Center. Grade 


Sponsor Teacher, Date 19 


Directions: For each item below, place an X in the square which best describes your stu- 
dent teacher’s performance, attitude, or behavior during his stay with you. 


Listed below, you will find brief descriptions of the observation categories to help you 
indicate your frank and objective observation of your student teacher. Theclosest approx- 


imation is what is wanted. 


On Every Occasion: specific item describes behavior or feeling of student teacher on 
every occasion the situation occurred. 


Frequently: 
Hal The Time: 


specific item describes behavior or feeling of student teacher about 
three-fourths of the time the situation occurred. 

specific item describes behavior or feeling of student teacher about 
half the time the situation occurred. 


А ific item describes behavior or feeling of student teacher about 
d y: specific i ; ау101 
Infrequentl хэн fourth of the time the situation occurred. 


Never: і 
No Evidence: no situation occ 
Going from left to right, the 54 
der as that above for items 1-35. 
der of the squares is reversed. 


1. The student teacher encouraged pupils to express their own feelings. - - - - - - - - 


of their decision making. 


the student teacher never reacted or behaved inthe manner described. 
urred in which specific item was observable. 


uares for the descriptive phrases appear inthe same or- 
For items 36-75, the same phrases are used but the or- 


Half the Time 
Frequently. 
On Every Occasion 


The student teacher gave reasons to pupils for restrictions placed upon them. - - 


2. 

3. The student teacher encouraged and permitted pupils to visit andchat with 
each other and With Bins “енен Se даарынын аа ын ытын 

4. The student teacher gave pupils the opportunity to take over more and more 
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No Evidence 

Never 

Infrequently. 

Half the Time 

Frequentl 

On Every Occasion 


5. When pupils were rebellious, the student teacher encouraged bringing the ob- 
jections into open discussion. - -------------.-................... 


6. The student teacher expected schooling to ђе е njoyable and school to be a 
place where children like to come. ------------------------------ 
8. The student teacher laughed with pupils when something funny happened. - - - - - 


9. The student teacher was more interested in preventive discipline than correc- 
tive йісіріпе.-------------.-............................. 


10. The student teacher explained requirements and regulations to pupils. ------- 


11. The student teacher expressed concern about children who obey without ques- 
tion any order or suggestion рїуеп.-------------------------—..._ 


12. In discussion of school practices the student teacher considered the wants of 
the children a prime concern.-----------------.-. ll... м 


13. The student teacher expected each child to have a potential for productive 
АЕ ОДЕ ава а em eid SiS Sm eue om аа 


14. The student teacher allowed for individual differences in pupils in his teach- 
Pgp i eres lela She SPAR SIS meum а SE BE m санае m E m one ee 


15. The student teacher allowed pupils to workindependently on class projects 


16. The student teacher welcomed questions from роріїв, = аа... 


17. The student teacher was extremely careful to keep all promises made to pu- 


The student teacher wa extremely careful to Keep all promises made topu- 
18. The student teacher made efforts to motivate the disinterested ИДИ ава 
19. The student teacher considered young people today to be just as good as those 
ger gare ita an аа 
20. The student teacher re-explained instructions not understood by pupils. -----. 
21. The student teacher preferred praise to censure as a means of motivation, - - -. 
22. The student teacher provided special materialfor retarded and advanced pu- 
а ана uenis uL | aM 
The student teacher took an occasional set-back or failure in stride. -------- 
23. 
The student teacher allowed pupils to “try things for themselves, "'-------.- 
24, The 
5. The student ЖОТО hore аа ЛЛ 
25. 
apted his instruction for individual pupils. - -----..... 
26. The student teacher adap 


gave public recognition to pupils who made the mosteffort, - 


27. The student teacher 


28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 
34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


41. 


42. 
43, 


44, 


45, 
46. 


47. 
48, 
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No Evidence 
Never: 
Infrequently. 
Half the Time 
Frequently 
On Every Occasion 


The student teacher attended evening functions of the school. 


The student teacher admitted to pupils he didn't know the answer to a question. - 


The student teacher looked for causes in cases of truancy. 
The student teacher recognized that aggressive pupils are not always the 
greatest problems. -----7777777777777777777 


The student teacher allowed pupils to select their own topics for study.------ 


The student teacher helped by doing “extra work” not required. ---------- 


as cheerful and good-natured with all pupils. 


The student teacher w 


The student teacher admitted to pupils the mistakes he made. ------------ 


No Evidence 
On Every Occasion 7 


must prevail. 


The student teacher required that his opinions 


The student teacher was faultfinding about the lack of common courtesies. - - - 


manded rigid conformity on 


The student teacher de the part of pupils. 


upils the ne ed 


The student teacher explained to P 
cause of their position as teacher. 


rupted pupils when they wer 


e speaking. 


The student teacher inter 
15 from asking questions about sex. - - - - 


The student teacher discouraged pupi 
isturbed by cultural cha 


dom. - 7777 


TN student teacher was d 
Oday’s children too much free 


The student teacher punished or criticized pupils in front of others. 
The student teacher punished the whole class when 
of the difficulty.----"""""""" 

ditional schoolwork as 


unable to locate the cause 


i EC 
The student teacher assigned ad a form of punishmen 


ne Student teacher expected pupils 327 ____ 
peaking or leaving their seats.~~ ^^. 
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No Evidence 
On Every Occasion 
Frequently, 
Half the Time 
Infrequently. 
Never 
49. The student teacher did not permit whispering in the classroom. ---------- 
50. The student teacher expressed the opinion that teachers generally are too 
lenient with their pupils. ------------------------------------.- 
51. The student teacher considered rules and regulations inviolable. ---------- 
52. The student teacher used physical force in disciplining pupils. ------------ 


53. The student teacher criticized publicly pupils with nervous habits. --------- 
54. The student teacher worried in advance about possible discipline problems. - - - 
55. The student teacher attempted to be **hardboiled" 10115 relations with pupils. - - 


56. The student teacher attempted to supervise and influence com panionship of 
pupils. = mmm ана SSIS SSRIS 48 cin wim э ө ene шшш ш! аав ыйы ahaa 


57. The student teacher for the purpose of motivation made critical comparison 
Of the: pupils? Work, тон өн гын ma ee Si we SS ELEM ee ыы nasci шы 


58. The student teacher gave attention to the impulsive desires and whims of the 
PUPR Sts cemere SIS Se SERS BIS RS Soe нее tee mie artes Se Stitt mum mer cir асыны 


59. The student teacher expected most of the pupils to be inc onsiderate toward 
their Чеаб@цей„=-=== == еее аа аа ара Re emeret S wie а ац mi mimis 


60. The student teacher insisted that shy pupils participate in classroom activi- 
Цан, тэлэн SARA EE А јака ~“ Бб ерек на tria зіна рч ыа ў 


61. The student teacher gave most of his attention to the aggressive pupils, - - - - - 
62. The student teacher increased homework assignments for all pupils. -------- 


63. The student teacher considered pupils generally to be too dependent upon the 


LEC He јаван ва сав а сва а хүйн хийнэ nr Sa eae Аа аула пагана лады 
64. The student teacher expected pupils to always stand when reciting. ------... 
65. The student teacher punished or threatened to punish pupils by lower ing 
grades: OF шаг Вын «ce Sie телеп клет тез ma NE а Bi tien Та 
66. The student teacher was fearful that pupilfreedom in the classroom would 
' eventually lead to confusion, ~~ ~~~ -~~=~ эш AE чн ы ө шшш кра Sya - a 


вт. The student teacher kept pupils after school to prepare lessons they neglected. - - 


Th student teacher used marks or grades as motivation for learning. - - - - - - - 
68. е 

xh student teacher became bored with teaching. ----------------..... 
69. e 


lost patience with pupils. - - - ----------------..... 
dent teacher 
70. The stu 


| teacher criticized modern school procedures, ------------... 
en 


71. The stud 
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No Evidence. 

On Every Occasion 
Frequently. 

Half the Time 


72. The student teacher criticized the parents of pupils who caused discipline 
probleme; а 


"3. The student teacher became ‘‘upset’’ or “‘flustered’’ while working with slow- 
learning рирїЇїз.--------------------------------------- 
74, The student teacher felt that pupil misbehavior is done to annoy the teacher. - - 


75. The student teacher was unable to control the pupils. 
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READING SKILL AS A PREDICTOR 
OF COLLEGE ACHIEVEMENT 


MALCOLM H. ROBERTSON and MILDRED M. HARRISON 
University of Mississippi 


CONSIDERABLE emphasis has beenplaced on 
the relationship between reading achievement and 
grades in college. Evidence for the importance of 
this relationship has been derived from two types of 
research studies. 

The first type is represented by correlational 
studies in which scores on reading tests are corre- 
lated with grades obtained at alater time. Thus, 
Jackson (4) found a correlation of . 64 b etween the 
Michigan State College Reading Test and first quar- 
ter grade point averages. In another study by Ha- 
vens (3), a substantial positive correlation was ob- 
tained between scores on the Cooperative Reading 
Comprehension Test and grades in pre-law courses. 
On the other hand, low or negativecorrelations 
have been reported by Preston and Bolton (7) and 
Murphy and Davis (6). 

The second type of research study analyzes the 
improvement in grades shown after participation in 
reading programs. For example, Smith and Wood 
(9) found that students who had taken a reading im- 

provement course showed a significantly greater 
gain in grade point average than a comparable group 
of students who wanted to participate but were un- 
able to do so, and another comparable group ran- 
domly selected from the freshman population. Sim- 
ilarly, Ranson (8) reported that students in a read- 
ing program demonstrated a significantly greater 
increase in grades than a comparable group of non- 

articipating students. On the other hand, Kingston 

а а George (5) noted а reverse trend in which stu- 

м ho had not taken a reading coursemade а 

recon improvement in grades than a group who 

aee leted such a course. However, these au- 

нар өрх out that the two groups were not com- 
e in terms of scholastic aptitude. 

t study follows the design of the cor- 

resen нефы 

oe e of investigation. The hypothesis is 

г danena УГ а standardized reading test show а 

t scor | i rades. 
predictive relationship to college g 


thors 
par abl 


Procedure 
nem tudied was composed of 152 fresh- 
The group е һаа participated in a pre-college 


man students “ 


couns eling and te 


sting program prior to registration. 


Approximately 56 per cent of the group were mate 
students. The distribution of the students’ choices 
of various schools within the University was as fol- 
lows: Slightly more than half the students enter ed 
Liberal Arts. Of the remaining students, approxi- 
mately 20 per cent entered the Business School, 20 
per cent entered the Education School, and ten per 
cent the Engineering School. ; 

At the beginning of the testing session, the Di- 
agnostic Reading Test (2), survey section, form " 
was administered to the students, The content an 
difficulty level of the test are intended for grades 
Seven through college freshman year. The survey 
section has the following timed subtests which yield 
separate reading scores: 

з general story-type reading. (15 тіп" 
utes 

Subtest П: a vocabulary test using words fram 
mathematics, science , English, and gocis 
studies. (10 minutes) 

Subtest III: paragraph comprehension of subject 
matter from social studies and science. 

(15 minutes) 

The following scores were obtained гот perfor- 

mance on the three subtests; 

Score 1 a: words read per minute as recorded РЎ 
the student on subtest I. 

Score 1 b: comprehension of subtest I at th® 
reading rate recorded, 

Score 2: vocabulary from subtest II. 

Score 3: the sum ОЁ scores 1 b andscores 97 
Subtest ЦІ which is comprehension of work- 
type material. 

Score 4: the total of scores 1 b, 2, and 3, put 
excluding 1 a (words read per minute).  . 

In the analysis presented in the next section» 
scores On 1 a (rate), 2 (vocabulary), 3 (сотргећеп” 
Sion excluding vocabulary), and 4 (comprehe nsion 
including vocabulary) were correlated with first 867 


Ё grade point average” 
Xcluded because of their > 
because grades in ROTC cou 


ses are based largely on attendance. 
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TABLE I 


CORRELATION BETWEEN GRADES AND DRT SCORES 


a ee a ER љетима RS ГЕ ай 
E E E а САНА. жа сдыктт сак —————— а. 


Grades Corrected Grades 
М Correction SE Correlation SE 

ion ЕЕ ЕРА а= 
Rate 152 ж ка . 26 . 08 
Vocabulary 152 . 43 . 08 . 46 . 08 
Comprehension 152 . 29 . 08 . 28 . 08 
(excl. voc.) 

. 40 . 08 . 43 . 08 


Comprehension 152 
(incl. voc.) 


i a Sinis а зе асарын сан исе е қоғам eec етектен Нн ee NES — анна 


ж Inspection of scatter diagram indicated little or no correlation. 


TABLE П 


EXPECTANCY TABLE FOR GRADES AND VOCABULARY SCORES 


rade Point Average* 


Vocabulary Score с: 00-3. 99 2. 00-2. 99 0-1. 


4. 00-5. 00 
— áÀ—À—Ó о д е 
25-31 10% 10% 
3% 33% 42% 22% 20% 
32-37 : йн 
45 15% 24 
38-46 16% % н 4 ый 
39 Lg 
41-59 46% % 
22% 349 22% 22% 100% 
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TABLE III 
EXPECTANCY TABLE FOR GRADES AND TOTAL COMPREHENSION SCORE 


Vocabulary Score Grade Point Average* Total 
4. 00-5. 00 3.00-3. 99 2. 00-2. 99 0-1.99 
33-57 4% 17% 42% 37% 16% 
58-67 10% 33% 32% 25% 20% 
68-77 15% 45% 18% 22% 30% 
18-96 40% 36% 16% 8% 34% 
22% 34% 22% 22% 100% 


* A=5, В = 4, etc. 


092 


НОНУЯ5ЯН ТУМОШУОПАЯ яо ЧУМНПОГ 


t ч 
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Results 


To test the hypothesis that reading skill is re- 
lated to grades, product-moment correlations were 
computed for first semester grade point averages 
and each of the four DRT subtest scores. The cor- 
relations are presented in Table I. The set of cor- 
relations on the right hand side of the table are bas- 
ed on corrected grade point averages (excluding 
physical education and ROTC grades.) Only vocab- 
ulary and total comprehension (comprehension 
score plus vocabulary score) showed subs tan tial 
correlation with grades. 

Using the computed grade point average, the 
standard error of estimate was corrected for both 
the vocabulary score andtotal compehension 
scores (comprehension plus vocabul ary). The 
standard error of estimate was . 98 for vocabulary 
and 1.03 for total comprehension. In other words, 
for about two-thirds of the group the predicted grade 
point average would be expected to fall within one 
letter grade of the actual grade point average. 

Again, using the corrected grade point average, 
expectancy tables were set up for both vocabulary 
scores and total comprehension scores(comprehen- 
sion plus vocabulary). Table П shows the percent- 
age of students within each grade category for each 
vocabulary raw score interval. For an individual 
in the lowest range of scores (25-31), the probabil- 
ity of achieving a grade point average of A or B is 
a proximately .10. On the other hand, the prob- 
ability of obtaining a grade poi : 
Ме ГЕ цайндаа! їп the highest 
range of scores (47-59), the probability of ge d 
ing an А or B average is close to . 50, ингэж Ч е 
probability of obtaining ап F average is only . 07. 

Table Ш shows the percentage of students with- 
in each grade category for each total comprehen- 
sion raw score interval. For a student in the low- 
est range of scores (33-57), the probability of так- 
ing an A or B average is about .04, whereas the 
Chances of receiving an F average are close to .40. 
For one in the highest range of scores (78-96), the 
Probability of earning an A average is .40, where- 
as the chances of having an F averag 


Discussion 
__——— 


There are а number of points to be mentioned in 
evaluating the results. First, the vocabulary нав 
was the only variable that had а very анак 

Correlation with grades. Thus, when vocabulary 


i the 
с comprehension score, 
Mens galee у m . 28 to . 43. 


Correlation with grades rose fror 
Second, the obtained correlation of .46 for the 


i si zith the 
ten-mi est is consistent with 
i ae ae 15-minute уосарша- 


Correlation of . 43 between the г 
гу section of the College Qualification Test and е 
first semester grades. The latter correlation W: 
based on a group of about 600 freshmen at sa 
Institution (1). In addition, acorrelation 01. а я 
been reported for the DRT vocabulary test an 


nt average of Fis. 


e are only .08.. 


L and T scores of the ACE (2). 

Third, since the standard error of estimate for 
the two highest correlations was approximately a 
whole letter grade, the use of these scores for other 
than a screening purpose is not justified, The ex- 
pectancy tables indicated that the scores for vocab- 
ulary and total comprehension are effective as 
rough screening devices. Furthermore, the fact 
that the vocabulary test can be administered in ten 
minutes adds to the usefulness of such а test as a 
brief screening measure. 6 

Aside from the above-mentioned points, there 
are a number of other considerations pertinent to 
an evaluation of the results. Since the group stu- 
died included only one-fourth of the entire fresh- 
man group, restriction of range couldbe an impor- 
tant factor in the size of thecorrelation. The stand- 
ard deviation of the group of 152 students, as to 
grades, was approximately the same as the stand- 
ard deviation of the total group of 600 freshmen. 
No date were available on the range of DRT scores 
for the total freshman group. 

Next, the vocabulary test is quite short, and in- 
creasing the length of the test might lead to a high- 
er correlation. Even doubling the length of the test 
would still make it a relatively brief screening de- 
vice. 

The factor of speed probably needs further con- 
sideration. Even though the more difficult items 
have been placed near the end of the test, undoubt- 
edly speed has contributed appreciably to the var- 
iance of the scores. Speed might also have contrib- 
uted to the variance of the grades insofar as the 
grades might have been based on speeded examina- 
tions. 

Another factor in the correlations is the relia- 
bility of both the predictor and the criterion, While 
the reported reliabilities for the DRT subtests are 
at an acceptable level (. 8075), the reliability of 
grading in general is questionable. 

Yet another factor is the difficulty level of the 
test. As mentioned earlier, the difficulty and con- 
tent level are intended for grades 7 through college 
freshman year. Perhaps a test with a difficulty le- 
vel designed primarily for college students would be 
more appropriate for predicting grades in college. 

Finally, as other investigators (5) have indicat 
ed, a typical reading test is a better predictor of a 
achievement in courses emphasizing linguistic skill 
than in other types of courses. Inthis group, 90 
per cent of the students were planning to enter ei- 
ther a business, education, or general liberal arts 
curriculum. 
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enck (8) of the Mauds- 


The development by Eys 
), which contains 24- 


ley Personality Inventory (MPI 
item scales of Extraversion and Neuroticism, has 
stimulated research into the relations between these 
two personality dimensions and various laboratory 
measures of learning. However, no evidence is as 
yet available on the relationship betweenthese 
Scales and traditional measures of academic a- 
chievement such as course grades or quality point 
average, although some indirect evidence suggests 
that Extraversion is negatively related to achieve- 
ment while Neuroticism is not correlated with col- 
lege achievement measures. Eysenck (7) pp. 107- 
109) has shown that the С, D, and T scales of Guil- 
ford’s STDCR Inventory (10) are measures of the 
Neuroticism factor and the R scale measures the 
Extraversion dimension. Bendig and Sprague (4) 
found that the Emotional Stability scale (derived 
from combining the original C and D scales) and 
the Thoughtfulness scale (derived from the T scale) 
of the Guilford Zimmerman Temperament Survey 
(11) were not related to achievement level (grades) 
in a course in introductory psychology (N= 155), 
while the Restraint scale of the 6278 (which is the 
reverse of the original R scale) was significantly 
Correlated (r= . 20) with grades. Additional confir- 
mation of the independence of “neuroticism”? and 
Course grades can be found in the lack of a signifi- 
cant relationship between Taylor’s Manifest Anxiety 
Scale (12), which is highly correlated (r= .77) with 
the MPI Neuroticism scale (2), and achievement in 
introductory psychology (1). These results suggest 
the hypothesis that the MPI Extraversion scale will 
Show a statistically significant negative correlation 
With course grades, but that the Neuroticism scale 
Will be uncorrelated with this achievement measure. 
Neither of the two previous studies referred 
to above (1, 4) attempted to statistically control for 
initial differences in verbal aptitude in correla 
the temperament scales with course grades. И 
Other study (3) indicated that such а contro 
15 necessary in evaluating the predictive usefulness 


of temperament scales. Edward’s Nee p 
ment scali з; Hr scale showed 5115 
e and Gough ^19) with student quality 


Correlations (r’s = . 23 and 


point average (N = 164), but the Hr scale was so 
highly correlated with a short vocabulary scale al- 
so administered to the Ss that the multiple correla- 
tion of the vocabulary and Hr scales with QPA was 
not significantly larger than the zero-order corre- 
lation between vocabulary and ОРА. However, the 
combination of both the vocabulary and Need Ar 
chievement scales was а significantly better pre- 
dictor than was the vocabulary scale alone because 
of the low correlation between the vocabulary and 
Need Achievement scales. These results suggested 
that the Hr temperament scale was nota useful pre- 
dictive instrument when used in conjunction with 
standard verbal aptitude measures, but that the 
Need Achievement scale measured an element of 
college achievement not included in vocabulary 
scales. 
Bendig and Sprague (4) pointed out that anoth- 
er problem in testing the validity of psychometric 

predictors against achievement criteria is the cur- 
vilinear relationship between the average level 
achieved by Ss on the criterion used and the intra- 
individual fluctuation of Ss around their level. If 

course grades are determined by averaging Ss' 

performance over severalcourse examinations,then 
ап 8 receiving an A grade musthaveshown consist- 
ent А and B grade performance on course tes ts. 
Likewise, an S receiving а failing or F grade must 
have consistently received F andDgrades oncourse 
tests. However, some Ss in the middle or C grade 
range may have consistently received C grades on 
the course examinations and averagedinthe C range 
while other Ss may have fluctuated widely from A to 
F on single tests and also achieved in the C range 
as their average level. It was hypothesized that the 
meanamount of intra-individual fluctuation on course 
tests should be smallest ог students receiving A and 
F grades, somewhat larger for Ss receiving B and 
D grades, and largest for those achieving in the C 
grade range. This curvilinear relationzsip was con- 
firmed for two independent samples of students en- 
rolled in introductory psychology (1, 4). а first 
study (4) a nonsignificant rectilinear correlation (r) 
of -. 15 (N=155) was obtained between measures of a~ 
chievement level and achievement fluctuation while 
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the curvilinear correlation (eta) between Ium го 
achievement variables was .31 (significan n е 
01 level). The difference between the на ~ са 
and curvilinear coefficients was also sign жем 
the . 01 level. А similar curvilinear relations ip 
(eta=. 21) was found for another sample of 352 58( ). 
The possible importance of intra~ individual 
achievement fluctuation in prediction studies 15 ob- 
vious, The apparent validity of predictors may be 
reduced because of the relatively low reliability of 
the achievement criterion due to the presence of in- 
consistent (high fluctuation) Ss in the achievement 
level distribution. It was suggested (4) that the in- 
ability of temperament measures to add to the pre- 
dictability of course grades over that achieved by the 
use of verbal aptitude tests may be due to the pres- 
ence of this uncontrolled fluctuation variable. If 
this hypothesis is correct and if either of the MPI 
scales are related to achievement level, then the va- 
lidity coefficient of the scale should be higher f 


fluctuation Ss, 


Procedure 
= тоседиге 


Тће 55 жеге 202 undergraduate male stu- 
dents enrolled in six sections of a one-semester in- 
troductory Psychology course, A plurality of the Ss 


were sophomores with smaller numbers offreshmen, 
juniors, and Seniors 


Three PSychometric Scales w 
ed to all Ss ata Single class period 
two weeks of the se 


the Cooperative Vocabulary Test, and (b) the Mauds- 
ley Personality Inventory (8). Raw Scores from 
these three scales Constituted the р 

used in this study, 


ores (M = 15, 
4 for each ex 


amination 
£ned to each 8 at the end 
of the semester by averaging (mean) eac 


h 8% four 
standard scores and Converting this mean to a letter 
grade on the basis of previously agreed-upon aver- 
age standard score ranges: A = 100-85, 

С = 79-70, D = 69-60, and F = 59-50, 
grade received by each S in the Course w 
as the criterion of achievement level, These letter 
grades were quantified in later Computations by as- 
signing A grades a value of 3, Berades а Value of 2, 
C grades a value of 1, and D and F grades (because 
of the small number of F grades) а Weight of жерй. 
А теазиге ої achievement fluctuation Was obtaineq 
by finding the range between the highest ang lowest 
andas Scored received by an S Over the four 
n se examinations, multiplying this range by the 
üosye Farm factor given by Dixon and Massey (5. p. 


85 defineg 


404) to provide an estimate of the variance of the 
S's examination Scores, and extracting the SORORE 
root of this variance estimate to provide a more пол” 
mally distributed variable. This is the same meas 
ure of achievement fluctuation that has been used in 
revious studies (1, 4), | 
i The = en variables of level and fluctuation 
Were intercorrelated by both rectilinear and = 
linear techniques to test the relationship el Үү 
found in other Samples (1, 4). Each of T 
letter grade £roups was split at the median of the 
fluctuation measures withinthat grade group and me 
four subgroups (one from each of the A, B, C, аш 
Combined DF grade groups) withsmaller fluctuation 
measures combined as the ‘‘low fluctuation" group 


fluctuation 
tion” group which also included 101 Ss, 


Results 


The rectilinear corr 
between achievement level : 
(nonsignificant) while the curvilinear correlation 
(eta) between these criterion variables was . 26 (sig 
nificant at the .01 level). The F ratio test of the 
Significance of the difference between these two t 
efficients showed them to be significantly differ Ва 

vel of confidence (F = 8.76). The tren 


elation (product-moment) 
and fluctuation was -. 


ear (product-moment) correlation® 
се predictors and achievement leve: 
c oup and for the high and low fluctua 
tion subgroups can be found in Table 1. In addition, 
Table I also sh 


Vocabulary and Extraver шан 
d the level Criterion, and F-ratio tes 
of the differe 


nce between the Vocabulary-level = 
(13) Шагу-Ех{гатеге{оц Lova, validity coefficien 
. can b 


21% ly 
е Seen that Vocabulary was positive 
related to level for the total group and for each ні 
Ше fluctuation Subgroups and that the Vocabulary 
level coefficients Within the high and low fluctuation 


Subgroups (r = 4 were not significantly 


ТАВІЕ І 


ZERO-ORDER AND MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THREE PSYCHOMETRIC 


SCALES AND STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT IN INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY 


Psychometric Total Fluctuation Subgroups Significance of 
Scales Group (N=202) Low (N=101) High (N=101) Difference (t) 
Vocabulary (V) .43жж .49** .44жж .09 
Extraversion (E) я. -.24% -.11 . 98 
Neuroticism (N) -.09 S102 * 16 1.06 
Intercorr. VxE(r) 7.13 -.09 -.16 .51 
Mult. Corr. V«E(R) ‚45** . 48** ‚ 44** .91 
Signif. of Increase (F) 3.49 5. 08* 18 
*P-.05 жжр = 01 


отамаа 


99% 
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ifferent (t = .09). Extraversion was significantly 
м = level for the total group (г = -. 17) andfor 
the low fluctuation subgroup (г = -.24), but not for 
the high fluctuation subgroup (г = -. 11).  Neuroti- 
cism was unrelated to achievementlevelfor all Ss, 
The intercorrelations between Vocabulary and 
Extraversion were not significant at the .05 level 
within any of the groups of Ss. The Vocabulary- 
Extraversion combination was notsignifiiantly more 
valid in predicting achievement level than the Vo- 
cabulary scale alone for the total group (г = .43, 
R = . 45) or within the high fluctuation Subgroup 
(r =.44, R=.44), but the multiple correlation (R= 
‚ 48) was significantly larger (. 05 level) than the 
zero-order correlation (г = . 43) within the low fluc- 
tuation subgroup. Parenthetically it.might be noted 
that the F-ratio test of the difference between r and 


= 3.49) was Significant 
at the .10 level, but not at the . 05 level, 


Discussion 


The results of this Study again Confirm the 


ar relationship between a- 
levement fluctuation, The 


within different samples of Ss with th 
efficients being .31 (N = 155), .21( 
. 26 (N - 202). 


and negatively related to achievem 
group of Ss and the Correlation уў 
low fluctuation subgroup than it 
fluctuation subgroup. As previously suggeste d (4 

the validity of the Extraversion predictors (4), 


ship between the Neuroticism scale ang the achieve- 
ment criterion for the total group, ОГ Within either 
of the two fluctuation subgroups again demonstrates 
the independence of the neuroticism factor dimen - 
sion and academic performance. A Combination of 
the Extraversion and Vocabulary scales appeared 
to be a better predictor than the vocabulary meas. 
о lone and suggests that such а temperament 
ure а ight be profitably included in future predic- 
sate oA However, the usefulness of Extraver- 
1 


sion as а predictor will depend upon the reliability 
of the achievement criterion andthe scale could not 
be expected to correlate highly with а criterion 
measure of only moderate reliability. 


Summary 


The Extraversion and Neuroticism scales of 
the Maudsley Personality Inventory, were admin- 
istered, along with a vocabulary scale, to 202 male 
Ss in introductory psychology. Two achievement 
measures were obtained for each 5: his average 
performance on four course examinations and his 
fluctuation on these examinations about his average 
level of performance, A curvilinear relationship 
between achievement level and fluctuation was again 
demonstrated. The Ss were dichotomized within 
each grade level into high and low fluctuation sub- 
Sroups and correlations between the three predic- 
tor measures and the achievement level criterion 
were computed for the total group and also for each 
of the fluctuation Subgroups. The vocabulary scale 
was moderately related (r-.43) to achievement 
level for the total group and also within the fluctu- 
ation subgroups, The Neuroticism scale was unre- 
lated to achievement, The Extraversion scale cor- 
related Significantly with achievement for the total 
group (г = ~, 17) and within the low fluctuation p 
Sroup (г = -.24), but the correlation within the hig 
fluctuation subgroup (г = -. 11)was not significant. 
The multiple Correlation of vocabulary and ee 
version with achievement (R = . 48) was significan 2 
ly larger than the vocabulary-achievement zero 


Order correlation within the low fluctuation sub- 
group. 
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THE EFFECT OF SONIC EMOTION ON THE IM- 
MEDIATE RECALL OF NONSENSE SYLLABLES 


RICHARD H. BLOO 


A CONSIDERABLE amount of work has been done 
relating the affective tone of stimuli to rete ntion. 
Meltzer (6) and Gilbert (2) have reviewed the liter- 
ature in this area and find, though the results are 
not conclusive, that there is a te ndency to retain 
material of positive affect. 

It would appear from the factthat humans are in- 
chas are found in mu- 


of the language isa 
part of the stimulus complex of a word. 


Sitive in sound and 


meaning were liked most. Words which Were posi- 


tive in Sound, negative in mean 


words negative in b 
least well. Eysenck’ 


Procedure 


Initial data. Sonic affect scores Were determined 
from judgments of 110 junior college Students in 
California on a two point Scale of POSitiveness or 
negativeness. The stimuli presenteg жеге allof the 
possible combinations of the forty-two letter Sounds 
of the alphabet which were not ыр ап1пвїш1. Two 
hundred and sixty-seven such diphones were deter- 
mined, Each diphone consisted of one cons Onant 

4 and one vowel sound. Diphones Were placed 
soun in lists of ten each with a pronouncin 
at quani ine of a word which included the diphone 
key с 


MER and SORRELL Е. CHESIN 
State University Teachers College, 


Geneseo, New York 


with the significant part underlined. Thir tore 
Such lists of ten words each were presented to бү 
Students. The lists as presented inc luded vos m 
three repeated diphones as a check for the relia 
ity of the judgments, Thirty 
All of the students were tested atonce. ТІ t to 
of them were selected at random and given a lis n- 
read to control for voice and tone. The M эртэй 
ter read the first list of diphones and the stude шэн 
Were instructed to listen to the sounds they pm 
and rate them as positive or negative. Then en 
of the selected students read his list of аре 
Each of the lists were read in turn and the — 
Who was reading the list was instructed not на 
Spond to the diphones he himself was reading. 310 
eighty of the students responded to each „оре 
diphones and the thirty students who read lists ой 
5ропбей to all 300 of the diphones save зала 
their own lists. In this way, 109 responses зай” 
received for each of the diphones, and the рге r’s 
tation was controlled so that the experimente 
voice was not a factor in the results. а the 
The data were then placed ina matrix ап 


а method described by Guilford бур, 
е Corrected scores were then poeni by 
ized and converted to a «c; Scale as desc ge га 
Guilford (5, В. 577). The sonic affect score fo 


5 ton 
Біуеп word, then, is the Sum of the ‘C’ scores 
each individual letter, 


се procedures were used in determining 164 
liability, First, the above results were сой. lee 
with the data presented by Washburn and Ho for- 
7), which was taken from a similar population 

ty or more years prior. 


іу” 
Second, the experiment was repeated on {уеп 
Seven freshm 


e 
ап students in New York State, and e» 
results соггејајед With the results from ER 
ird, from a combined sonic affect scale, ults 
Cluding the results from California and the a 
from New York, thirty-six diphones were and 
at random and made into a tap e-recording. ent 
thirty-six sounds were pronounced by six differ 
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individuals, three males and three females. The 
tape was then played for a second group of twenty- 
four freshman college students and for two third- 
grade classes, two fourth-grade classes, three 
fifth-grade classes and two sixth-grade classes of 
elementary school pupils, totaling 164 chi ldren. 
These results were then correlated withthe results 
obtained on the tape by the freshman gro up. Fur- 
ther, these data afforded sex comparisons in rela- 
tion to responses to letter sounds. 

Word sound affect. The validity of the sonic af- 
fect scores for words and “ога Sound Affect’ or 
the judgment of musicians as to the relative posi- 
tiveness or negativeness of the sounds of the words. 
Musicians for the purpose of the study were twenty- 
five senior music students at the University of 
Southern California. These students were asked to 
rate 3 samples of 498 words, 267 words (on a two 
point scale) either positive or negative in sound. 
The results for the twenty-five students were com" 
bined and a positive-negative score was achieved 
for each word. These judgments were termed 

‘Word Sound Affect”. 

Word Sound Affect score was correlated with the 
Sonic affect scores for the same words. The va- 
lidity is represented by a partial correlation which 
holds constant the effects of word length. In addi- 
tion, correlation coefficients for word-sound- af- 
fect and the other variables are presented for com^ 
Parison with sonic affect. . А 

. The Sample. One hundred and four children in 
eight elementary school classes. The sample for 
the study was taken from a central school in a town 
of 7, 000. 

The stimuli, Two samples of thirty-two поп” 
Sense syllables each selected for high, medium,and 

OW sonic affect from Glaze’s list (4). List 1 had 
dii. association value 0-13%; list 2 had high — 

lon value 93- a total of 64 nonsense 5У!- 
lables. The Жэ syllables were then scored 
for sonic affect and placed at random into 64 lists 
of eight nonsense syllables each. These served to 
Control the position effects. 

Method. Each of the eight classes was present- 
€d With eight lists in the following manner. A sin- 
Sle experimenter presented all the lists. First the 
nonsense syllable was read tothe class, second the 
Nonsense syllable was then spelled, third it was 
Pronounced again, When the list of eight syllables 

аз presented in this fashion, the pupils Were T 

ucted to write as many of the nonsense syllables 
45 they remembered. They were instructed to 415 
regard the order of presentation and just write me 
Ones remembered, The other eight lists were pre 


Sented 1 ; 
n the same fashion. -— syllables 


data were corrected 
Eis olfurther 


Results of the Stud 


тае Sonic affect scale. 
lel. The letters which are m 


"T d in 
This is presente 
ost pleasant are 


numbered lower than the letters which are judged 
least pleasant. Among the most pleasantare the 
letters ‘m’ and ‘l’, both of which are soft sounds, 
and both of which occur in frequent, highly positive 
words; the letter “І” occurring in ‘like’ and ‘love’, 
the letter ‘m’ occurring in ‘mother’ and its various 
derivations, and in ‘me’. It will be noted that all of 
the short vowels except ‘ou’ and ‘u’ are rated more 
positively than average. There is also a tendency 
for the hard sounds to be rated less positive than 
average. Notable exceptions to this are ‘d’ and ‘ch’. 
In no categorization save that of long vowels are the 
generalizations complete, which would indicate that 
the affect for a given sound or sound type is a func- 
tion more of the algebraic sum of its meaning sit- 
uations in the language, rather than the sum pre- 
ference for certain kinds of sounds to imply specif- 
ic meanings. 

The sonic affect score for a word represents, 
then, the sum of the sonic affect score for all the 


Sounds of the word. 


Reliability 


In each presentation of the lists of diphones in 
California and in New York, 43 of the diphones were 
repeated in the lists. Thus there were two scores 
for each of these diphones; the с ог relation coeffi- 
cients between these two presentations for the list 
read in California is г = .52 andfor the list read in 
New York is г = .58. Both of these relations hips 
were low but significant beyond the . 01 level. It 
would appear that these correlation coefficients 
were influenced by the fact that the two presenta- 
tions of the diphones occurred in differing contexts, 
were read by different persons, and occ urred at 
different points in the lists. 

The preference for letter sounds was determin- 
ed forty years ago by Washburn and Robelee, and 
in two places in the United States, nearly three 
thousand miles disparate. The correlation coeffi- 
cients between these three measures indicated the 
consistancy of the sonic affect within the culture. 
The correlation coefficient between Washburn and 
Robelee's data and the data found in California was 
г 2.61. , The relation between Washburn and Robe- 
lee's findings and the data from New York State was 
г = . 68; between California and New York, г = 54. 
While these reliabilities are not as high as those 
required by tests, they indicate ageneralized simi- 
larity in sensitivity to sounds on the part of college 
students. 

The relation between the preferences for thirty- 
six diphones presented on tape to college freshmen 
and elementary school children of r = . 57 indicates 
these two groups respond to the letter sounds ina 
similar fashion. Elementary school boys and girls 
respond to the letter sounds in much the same way, 
as is indicated by the correlation ofr = .81 between 
the responses of the two sexes. 

It was considered that the sex ofthe teacher with 


whom pupils were studying might have an effect on 
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а. This was found not to be the 
eee + | ep e that responses to the 
етй tone of letter sounds are nota ee 
a particular individual who happens to be current y 
jg net у ыз thatsonic emotion reac- 
tions to letter sounds are fairly eames 
ena in our culture, and that therefore some study о 
their effect on human learning is warranted. ) 

Validity. The validity of sonic affect Scores is 
determined in the present study by the relation be- 
tween the sonic affect scores for a given Word and 
the judgment of musicians as to the positiveness or 
negativeness of the sound of the word. 

Dividing the data into two groups at random and 
correlating the sum for each group produced acor- 
relation coefficient of г = . 822. This indicates that 
the judgments of the music students were highly 
reliable. The correlation b 


ase as the sound of 
This Correlation 
е .01 level. The 


Sonic affect scores, Hence, а partial correla tion 
which holds word length Constant gives а truer pic- 
ture of the relation betw i 


Soun = 3, г-.296, and r = ,329, 
Each is significa -01 level, These 


rds of pleas- 
remember- 


r of non- 
nly with this Particular 
combination. The correlation between Sonic affect 


scores and the recall of words of low association 
value was r . 01, indicating that no relation esisted, 
On the other hand, the correlation between sonic af- 
cores and nonsense Syllables of high assocja- 
fect 5 lue were .42 which was significant beyond 
tion va level, These results indicated that Sonic 
the be EE variable which tended to function in the 
affect У 


recall of more meaningful materials. 


Discussion 
=1Scussion 


The evidence presented suggests that sonic ся 
fect is a factor іп the immediate recall of the mo A 
meaningful nonsense syllables. It is Маа be 
note that the major influence ofsonic affectis о de 
found with nonsense Syllables which are highly po ai 
itive. The difference in recall of nonsens esy ЫЯ 
lables with neutral and negative sonic affect meer 
Significant, Further, there is no significant d E 
ence for these two categories of sonic affect d 
tween the high association and low associati Ex 
Thus, for neutral and negative sounding words, к 
association value is not important. This value bs 
comes significant when the sonic affect is рс 
and all of the significant differences in imme ү бай 
recall found in the present study can be attri деде 
to what appears to be a facilitation which a 
panies high association value when the emoti on ті 
tone of the Sound of the nonsense Syllables is pos 


iable 
tive. Sonic affect, then, functions as a variabl 


only as nonsense Syllables approach meaningfulness. 
Whether or not this influen 


ce remains as important 
as the reference to the Symbols becomes more p 
cific is open to question, but these data suggest the 
Sonic emotion as well ас the emotional tone of 


meaning of a word may well function in the регсер” 
tion of a word. 


It would appear on 
differential ] 


Summary and Conclusions 


aS well as comp 
and Robelee tak 
was determineg p 


es by elementary school pupils 
found. 


ienificant 
Judgments or Sonic emotion are significa 
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TABLE I 


SONIC AFFECT SCALES 


pogo um .6. 5. 4.9 .2 1 
оі g f b h a a e 1 
J n k о е а т 
і ch 


2 у 5 
у 
th 
zh 


o 


* The letter sounds are ranged from that letter 


mos 
tions to thai 
nonsense combinations (9). 


TABLE П 


CORRELATIONS 


N 


=, 191** 


498 


Sonic Emotion 
267 


147 


Partial Correlations withWord Length Constant 498 


t beyond ‚05 level. 


* г. significan 
i t behond . 01 level. 


** r, significan 


t liked (1) in two letter nonsense combina- 
t letter least liked in twoletter 


OF SONIC EMOTION AND WORD SOUND AFFECT 


Word Sound Affect 


.160* 


271 
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TABLE Ш 


MEAN NUMBER OF PUPILS RECALLING NONSENSE SYLLABLES* 


Sonic Number of 


Low Association Value High Association Value 
Affect Syllables поп value к : Е шин зе: i V: T 3 
Scores Presented x 
жжж 
1. Pleasant 32 22.27 171.95 — 1.56(1 and 2) 31.90 359.98 2.74(1 апа 2) 
2. Neutral 64 17.80 189.51 02(2 and 3) 21.12 266.12 .23(2 and 3) 
3. Unpleasant 32 й. 18 294.61 


1. 19(1 апа 3) 


20.20 375.24 2. 44(1 and 3)** 
*N = 104 


**t gs = 1.96 


ly correlated through time, 
2. The relationship betw 
Scores and judged emotional 
nificant. 
3. Nonsense Syllables of high so; 
high association value аге reca. 


een Sonic emotion 
tone of words is Sig- 


sociation value, 
From these data 
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Introduction 


The accumulation of a large body of scientific 
information in the field of child growthand develop- 
ment presents aserious problem to the teacher who 
must select the content for a course in homemaking. 
Although this is a comparatively new field, research 
Comes from many disciplines, such as medicine, 
Psychology, home economics and education. Enroll- 
ment of one and a quarter million students in vari- 
005 homemaking courses in grades nine through 
twelve, during 1950(1), signifies the importance of the 
Problem. The extensive knowledge collected, the 
large number of students reached, and the limited 
time devoted to child growth and development in 
homemaking courses indicate aneedfor the сиггїс- 
ular content to be based uponsomething more scien- 

ific than the opinions of those who develop the 
Courses of study. 


Statement of the Problem 


This stud ht to determine some objective 
bases for the алаг. of the content іп the area of 
Child growth and development by identifying the bas- 
іс principles, Outstanding people in the field of cur- 
Ticulum construction agree that one way to deter- 
mine the curriculum in a field is by locating funda- 
шелігі principles. The use of principles as а basis 
ны the content of а course іп any field is supported 

У leaders of several disciplines. Their belief is 
ё t the facts may change but the principles will 
hange little, if any. 


Method of Investigation 


‚_ A jury of ei ople nationally known in the 
Hela of child вай ae development agreed that 
aren of eleven books, selected by the writer, а 

"thoritative sources of principles. А content апа 

Sis was made of these “арргоуей” books. If a prin 
сіре was agreed upon by four or more of the seven 


nc NNNM 


of the author's unpub 


books analyzed, it was included. Inthis manner six- 
teen principles were agreed upon. 


Principles of Child Growth and Development 
Found in Seven ‘‘Approved’’ Books 


Behavior patterns of children change with ma- 
turity. 

Development occurs at different rates for dif- 
ferent parts of the body. The arms,for example, 
quadruple their length; whereas the legs quintuple 
their birth length. 

Development progresses in a cephalocaudal 
direction, that is, from the head downward. For in- 
stance, in the infantskin sensitivity comes inthe up- 
permost part of the body before it appears in the 
lower. 

Development also proceeds in the proximodis- 
tal direction, which means that motor development 
occurs earlier in the structures lying nearest to the 
main axis than thoseina more remote area. Muscle 
control, for example, appears sooner in the arms 
than in the fingers. 

Development proceeds from general to specif- 
ic responses. For example, at first an infant shows 
his happiness by total bodily expression. When he 
grows older, he responds with a smile. 

As the child grows, his expressional behavior 
becomes more refined. At eighteen months the child 
may throw a temper tantrum when another child takes 
his toy. When he is fouryears old, he will probably 
call the other child names. 

Each developmental stage has certain traits 
characteristic of it. (The traits upon which there 
was agreement among the books analyzed are listed 
in the following section.) 

Every child normally passes through each of 
several major stages of development. 

Most traits are correlated in development. The 
child whose intellectual development is above aver- 
age is generally above average in health, size, so- 


lished doctoral dissertation entitled А Secondary 
lopment, Dr. Ralph K. Watkins, Advisor, Univer- 


* 
This art; ; 
article is based upon portions 01 ' 
School Curricular DAMES ation on Child Growth and Deve 


ity of Missouri, 1957. 
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iabili cial aptitudes. 9. 
ма a unified whole. His in- 
tellect is related to his physical а d a 

hysical health is affected by his ето cas s 
onions are influenced by school success or ізі - 
ure, by his physical health and by his intellectua. 
Pn the rate and pattern of the growth of the 
child can be modified by forces within and without 
WE be growthis both quantitative and qualitative, 
The baby's digestive tract is an illustration of this 
principle. Growth in size permits a larger intake 
at a single feeding. Changes in structure permit 
the digestion of more complex foods and increase 
the efficiency in Converting foods into simpler forms 

i body can use. 
un Бан follows ап orderly sequence. For 
the great mass of children, learning patterns, for 
example, follow each other in a fixed order, A child 
learns to stand before he walks, and he passes 
through the babble stage of Syllables in language be- 
fore he speaks Clearly. 

Child growth is а Continuous process, 

Child growth is not even intempo. There are 
periods of accelerated growth and periods of decel- 
erated growth, During infancy and the early рге- 
school years growth moves rapidly, and the matu- 


е various aspects of 


“ 


Арез апа Stages" 


On two principles, “Each developmental stage 
has traits characteristic of it,” and “Every child 
normally passes thro j 
of development, рд 
books had almost 


seemed to be agree 
“ages and Stages" ly regarded by 
the layman as common problems, 


Somewhere between six and tw 
infant has a charac 


е and stage» was 
conducted with children living in the United States, 
children living in 
display negativi; 


Sm at 
this age. ) 


Concurrently with the negative stage es 
ploratory stage. One stage greatly affects t : 2. 
here. Тһе child is intent upon exploring, an ВАР 
result is reprimanded constantly insome ae the 
ments. So the number of reprimands may affe 
degree of negativism. _ 

й Handling the genital organs is part of Ше pru 
eral exploratory behavior characteristics of the 
from six months to five years, 2 + 

Group participation іп play activities does к= 
begin at once. A two-year-old participates a es 
allel play. By the time the child is three Lagarde 
he learns to take turns and cooperate. Some лай 
year-olds may begin parallel жаланы 5 ЖЕ 
if they have had по experience in playing wit of de- 
dren. Every child goes through these беден. üp- 
velopment although the ages may vary depending 
Оп the social development of the child. loss of 

The period of physiologic anorexia, the lo ears 
appetite due to a slower growth rate, often ҮР ads 
during the secong and third years and should be 
ticipated and recognized as such. d 

Stuttering is quite common at around = io the 
One-half years. There was no agreement as ЯВ 85 
cause although many causes were given. It w It of 
Breed that different children stutter as the resu 
different Causes, ions 

Preschool children have imaginary comperta, 
when they are around three and four years they 
There was no common agreement аз to why 
create these com anions, ion- 

Three and т ИЙ аге аї Шек og 
asking’’ stage. No explanation of this was gi’ med 
any Of the books, The authors may have ass 


re 
that the reasons for this stage of development we 
common knowledge, 


Recommendations 
—===шшепдайоп5 


- ге” 
2 evelopment of obligations and 
SPonsibilities, and де“ 
opmental tasks аге Some of the bases which have 
veloped in the in 


to 
: er mentioned, according 
illiamson and Lyle, (8) 


Ес 
ince research indicates that learning and г 
tention of fac 


* n- 
are greater whenknowledge is orga 
1264 and relate, 


і es 
in thi н » aS а result, can be retained р : 
іп this relationship, hen learning occurs in а 
eni it is Possible for ап individual who remem 

ers th 


е principle to pro 
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facts included under the same principle. (2) 
| Since the working capital of any individual con- 
sists of his existing experiences, the application of 
the principles to be taught should be within the range 
of experiences of the learner. For instance, most 
adolescents have heard parents’ excitement about 
the first step taken by their offspring. Also, some 
Students have had a prized possession destroyed by 
а younger brother or sister. The following prin- 
ciples apply to these two situations and may help the 
Students understand the behavior of the child. 
Behavior patterns of children change with та- 
turity. 
Each developmental stage has certain traits 
characteristic of it. 
Every child normally passes through each of 
Several major stages of development. 
The child develops as a unified whole. 
Child growth follows an orderly sequence. 
Additional occurrences described by class mem- 
bers give them an opportunity to find some possible 
reasons for the behavior exhibited by the child. In 
this Way, the principles can be applied to other sit- 
а Additional principles may be introduced 
00. This application-to-principles organization, а 
type of readiness organization, 15 called psycholog- 
ical organization by educational psychologists. 
Since many concrete phenomena subsume under 
а principle, the inclusion of all of the facts in one 
Course is an impossibility; therefore, some specifics 
Deed to be selected. The organization of a €burse 
fay ound problems, another readiness organization, 
5 Cilitates the selection of these facts. Since рег” 
onal problems seem to have reality and significance 
a adolescents (6), the principles of child growth 
and development may be taught by studying sibling 
elationships and baby sitting. Understanding and 
fe along with brothers and sisters are recog” 4 
по by both boys and girls ав very important pro? 
dre. of high frequency. (3) Baby sitting, for a A 
ње n from infancy to middle childhood, is one 0 е 
ard aoe most popular means of earning money; 
y Caring for children presents many problems. 
ment ing the principles of child growthand aore op 
y и these current радара the studeni 
rn to appl rinciples. Ёс 
іпсе сара Банн Шка сач throughall divi- 
nS of data collected in child growth and develop- 
95 (5), students may use these same principles 
the lve the problems which will probably confron 
™ in the future as mothers and fathers. "- 
Som t is hoped that the teen-ager will understand t 
his & degree the importance of his contribution A 
гадаў - that his behavior has an С ipon i 
ar nship of the family members. erhap v 
ness of the parents’ influence upon their 


dren, and, consequently upon society as a whole, 
will help these adolescents feel a greater responsi- 
bility when they are privileged to become mothers 
and fathers. 

During the period of adolescence each individ- 
ual is expected to attaincertain developmental tasks 
(4); for the adolescents in the United States one of 
these developmental tasks is preparing for marriage 
and family life. Although family factors basically 
determine this attainment, educational institutions 
can supplement (not supplant) the home by planning 
the total school curriculum to incorporate  suject 
matter which will aid the accomplishment of these 
goals. In order to do this, child growth and devel- 
opment should be an integral part of the adolescent’s 


school program, thereby contributing toward the 
completion of one of the developmental tasks. 


Although there are several common types of 
readiness organizations, only two, applications to 
principles and problem, are recommended herein. 
The selection of experiences to be included in child 
growth and development may be considered іп agree- 
ment with several beliefs as to the purpose of едиса- 
tion. 
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PLACEMENT BUREAU DATA 
AND TEACHING SUCCESS 


MAURICE Е. FOSS 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


lacement bureaus frequently prepare 
a sida л a variety of information about 
prospective teaching candidates. Inafew instances 
employing officials have voiced the opinion that some 
of this material is misleading. 2 кə 
During the course of ап intensive investigation 
of a selected group of thirty-three industrial arts 
teachers certain points regarding the relation of 
placement bureau data and actual teaching perform- 
ance were discovered. During this Study, these 
teachers were observedin the classroom. The ad- 
ministrators were interviewed, anda thorough study 


of placement bureau and other campus data was 
made. 


On the basis of their 
teachers were divided int 
superior, Satisfactory, 
chart presents contrasti; 
reau data for the mostan 


teaching performance, the 
о three groups judged as 
and least-satisfactory, The 
ng items of placement bu- 
d less-successful teachers, 
Sou 


rces of Placement Bureau Data, 
~es ot Placement Bureau Data 


There were five sources of placement bureau 
data examined: 


l. Instructor ratings. These ratings are com- 
piled during the candidate’ i 


ent form calls 
valuation of the student’ 


› and apparent 
Success, It suggests specific items which should be 
included in the report, 


The student’s phi- 
losophy of teaching is recorded 


during his Senior 
е expressio 


п of his views by the 
student. 


4. General recommendations, Th 
ally written by three members of the 
teacher’s home community, although in 
by a former employer. In all ins 
ommendations were unstructured 

9. Course and grade record 
the four-year record is included 
folder. This provides alist of all 


ese are usu- 


Prospective 
Some cases, 
tances, these rec- 


- A photostat of 
in the Student’s 
courses taken and 


grades earned in each. 


-Satisfac- 
Comparison of Data for Superior and Less-Satisfac: 
tory Teachers, 


The extent to wh 


items 
ich Specific placement bureau item 
distinguish betw 


ееп the superior and petas en 
tory teachers is presented in tabular form. ач 
left are typical words and Phrases used in the s d 

ings or references, and on the right are i cipere 

the relative frequency of use in describing iow у 

Groups. The sources of the data are indicate 

the center headings. (See next two pages. ) 


Supplemental Comments on Comparisons. 


only one was a Бе 


= 
ers who had done student teaching in driver DE 
tion, but not in a Shop situation, were «pie 
а great deal of difficulty -- again, a first- to them” 
third-year teacher, Administrators owe it to 


је“ 
Selves and to their Students to employ only adequa! 
ly prepared teachers, 


the superio 
nel or ministe 


5 

‘ons for the less-satisfactory рта 
Came from these £roups. While the phrases Ч ted 
to describe 4 undoubtedly reren di 

eir standards апа ideals, the points mentione rS. 
have а relationship to the success of the Lp 
here was not always agreement among E a 

tors who furnished Senior references. 1 en 
Student had an unusual amount of work in а о 
area, and had done well in it, that instructor W 
apt to r: 


5 its 
ate him higher on general personality trat 
than were his other instructors. 


7 


“ы-і 
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Items in Placement Data Sources, 
and Relative Frequency of Use 


Comparative Ratings of Superior and Less- 


Words or Phrases 
Satisfactory Teachers. 


Instructor Ratings 


Most ratings were A or B with a few C ratings, and 


дешор rating on twenty-two items such аз ‘‘Intel- 
ectual ability," “ЕШепсу,” and ‘Probability of none below. While superior teachers averaged 
slightly higher than the less-satisfactory teachers, 


growth, » 
there was little difference between the groups. 


aO mmm 


Comments Added by Instructors 


Words or phrases describing personal relations Applied equally to both groups. 
a other students, i. e., “gets along well with 

ers," “agreeable manner. '' 
Words and phrases describing mental characteris- Used nearly as often to describe less-satisfactory 
ics; i.e., “able,” “clear thinker,” ‘high tech- groups as superior groups. 
nical skill,» ” 
Used three times as often with superior groups as 


tudes toward work 
with less-satisfactory group. 


W Ж A 
‚'Огаз and phrases describing atti 
» takes work se- 


1. ‹ 
€., “dependable,” ‘‘steady, 


ri рабая 
Ously," ‘assumes responsibility. ” 


Student Teaching Reports 


ers to class; Used five times as often with superior teachers as 
t." with less-satisfactory teachers. Reported that stu- 
dents liked superior teachers; no mention regard- 


ing less-satisfactory teachers. 


CON а гэсс 


Philosophy of Teaching 
Mentioned four times as often by superior teachers. 


Р 
і hrases describing relation of teach 
'8., “creates enthusiasm and interes 


Р 
hrases indicating an interest in children. 
Mentioned nearly four times as often by the supe- 


Phr 
as indi у қ å А РА 
es indicating an interest in society and a be rior teachers as by the less-satisfactory teachers. 


lief ; ; 
© in the school as an instrument of society. 
Mentioned nearly as often by the less-satisfactory 


Phr А " 
ases indicating an interest in subject matter. teachers as by the superior teachers. 


Mentioned twice as often by the less-satisfactory 


hr " 
of oh aa monetary айна кено teachers as by the superior teachers, 


ШТ ШАМ 


General Recommendations 


: Mentioned with superior teachers but not with less- 


k 
like 
5 chi ” 
5 hildren, satisfactory teachers. 


in 
terest in children. ” 


“hones Used four times as frequently with superior groups 
s b" conscientious”? s with less-successful groups. 
a 


(УЗМИ 
8etic," «enthusiasm" 
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Words or Phrases 


Comparative Ratings of Superior and Less- 
Satisfactory Teachers 


i i in high 
ons referring to the candidate’s success in 
шээс i.e., “аррег thirdofclass, ’’ “аррег fourth 

of class, » “воод grades, ” ‘‘intelligent. ’’ 


Phrases indicating ability to get along with others: 
“‘cooperative,’’ ''friendly." 


Desirable work habits and attitudes such as: ‘‘se- 
riousness of purpose,” ‘‘willing to work. ”’ 


Items describing general bearing: "has poise” 
“сап adapt to situations, '' 

General characteristics such as ‘‘sense of humor" 
“вооа moral character, "' ‘‘neat appearance, ” 


Used four times as often with the superior group 
as with the less-satisfactory group. 


u- 
Mentioned more than two times as oftenfor the 5 
perior group. 


. " | | , upe- 
Mentioned twice as often in connection with Sup 
rior teachers as less-satisfactory teachers. 


" as 
Mentioned twice as often with superior teachers 
with less-satisfactory teachers. 


Mentioned about equally for each group. 


еее ae 


Grade and Course Record 


Undergraduate majors and minors, 


Master’s degree 


Grade average 


First semester 
First year 
Fourth year 
Industrial Arts 
Professional 


Grade requirements for student teaching апа 
graduation would tend to force grades upward. This 
means that while the superior teacher: 


S started ini- 
tially with a better grade record than did the less- 


iors 
All superior teachers had majors or double maj 
in industrial arts, 


пог 
Three of the less-satisfactory teachers had min 
only in industrial arts. 


ience 
With nearly equal years of teaching exper өтеле Ч 
four times as many superior teachers had е 


1 г 
the master’s degree as had the less-satisfactory 
teachers. 


than 
Superior teachers made better grade averages аг 
did less-satisfactory teachers, although the 8 
gin narrowed as they advanced through college- 


Superior Less-Satisfactory 
2.710 2.245 
2.762 2.369 
2.875 2.612 
3.383 3. 165 
2.620 2.568 


| е COL 
Satisfactory teachers, merely by remaining in ыг 
lege and becoming eligible for student teaching ha 
graduation, the averages by the poorer teach? 

to rise. 


же" 


! 
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ARE PRESENT READING TESTS VALID 
FOR BOTH GIRLS AND BOYS?’ 


WALTER J. PAUK ** 


Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 


Purpose of Stud 


- NS. purpose of this study is to find outwhatsome 
бар Specific skills and attitudes, as measured by 
bine other than reading tests, are possessed by 
into м of boys and girls who have been categorized 
оош "i ыг and below-average reading 
ская Perhaps data onthese types ofskills might 
readi some additional clues in helping to devise a 
есе ng test to clarify the problem on sex differ- 
S in reading skills (2, 3, 4). 


Sample and Procedures 


г Х 
Мм. A battery of tests was administered to 300 


Cath-grade students (150 boys and 150 girls). The 
er ласы Reading Comprehension Test,C1 (Low- 
кыш, was used as the criterion for determining 
ing achievement. 
Clean 0 enhance the probability of establishing а 
Aver differentiation between above- and below- 
а readers, approximately 47 per cent of the 
Wer and girls whose scores fell in the middle range 
of "p eliminated by using the probable error of . 675 
оп дата deviation for the Cooperative Reading 
Prehension Test scores. 
Богі, he students were thus divided into four cate- 
ers "d Consisting of (a) 42 above-average boy read- 
ver ) 38 below-average boy readers, (с) 43 above- 
теда Е girl readers, апа (4) 37 below-average gir 
ers, 


Pr 


eliminary Statistical Analysis 


The original test battery consisted of 28 tests 
ible to analyze 

nifi hese variables, the tests whi 
еге сар! point biserial coeíficien! 
теце liinated, То obtain addition 
inge ВВ between pairs of test score 
nt coefficient of correlation was СО 


шцы = 


* 


5, а product- 
mputed, 


жж 
Di 
irector, Cornell Reading Impr oveme 


Вавеа on doctoral dissertation completed in беріе 
nt Program 


and the tests (listed below) which appeared most 
representative were chosen for further statistical 


analysis. 


a. Reflective Test of Thurstone Temperament 
Schedule. 

b. Brown-Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and 
Attitudes. 


Numerical Ability Test of the Differential 


Aptitude Tests. 
d. Abstract Reasoning Test ofthe Differential 


Aptitude Tests. 
Spelling Test of the Differential Aptitude 


с. 


е. 
Tests, 

f. Sentences Test of the Differential Aptitude 
Tests. 

g. L-Score of the A. C. E. Psychological Exam- 
inations. 


Final Statistical Analysis 


Discriminant functions (1) with seven line var- 
iables for each group were solved, and the data (see 
Table I) revealed the following relative contributions 


for each variable for girls and boys. 


Conclusions 


An inspection of Table Ireveals that the lan- 
guage-type tests; namely, the L-Score (ACE), Sen- 
tences (DAT), and Spelling (DAT) contributed 80. 90 
per cent to the total test battery in differentiating the 
above- and below-average girl readers; whereas, 
these same language-type tests contributed only 
37. 49 per cent to the total test battery in differen- 
tiating the above- and below-average boy readers. 

Most startling were the contributions made by 
the Abstract Reasoning Test and the Numerical 
Ability Test. In differentiating the above- and below- 
average girl readers, these two tests contributed 
only 11.57 per cent; whereas, these two tests con- 
tributed 43. 28 per cent to the total test battery іп 


mber, 1955, at Cornell University. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF RELATIVE CONTRIBUTIONS OF SEVEN 
LIKE VARIABLES FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


a ИННИ 


Test 


L-Score (ACE) 

Spelling (DAT) 

Sentences (DAT) > 

Abstract Reasoning (DAT) 
Numerical Ability (DAT) 

Study Habits (Brown-Holtzman) 


Reflective (Thurstone) 


Relative Contribution 
= Milenio ы >=; 


Сігіз Boys 
46.05 29.71 
17.23 1,41 
17.62 v Bu. 

6.45 19. 59 

5.12 33. 69 

3.77 6. 90 

3.76 2.33 


100. 00 100.00 


differentiating the above- and below-average boy 
readers, 


seb... 


М ishe 
+ J. S. Ahmann, “Ап Application of Fish 
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FACTORS AFFECTING THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF COOPERATION IN CHILDREN 


ALEX F. PERRODIN 
University of Georgia 


i5 вене ARE constantly making judgments as 
рв, degree of cooperation manifested by their pu- 
и When children are cooperative, teaching is a 
de St enjoyable task. But what factors affect the 
a velopment of this trait so highly characteristic of 
не citizen? To what extent do various 
th Ors of home, community, and school life affect 
«development of cooperation ina child? | 
Shi n an attempt to determine the possible relation- 
Rab. of certain factors of home, community, and 
duh. life to the development of cooper ation in 
roll ren, a study was made of the 352 children en- 
me ed in fourth through seventh grades of an ele- 
чагу school. The children in this school locat- 
рака а small southern city came from mixed socio- 
nomic backgrounds. 


Procedure 


ere derived from а 


Data reported in this study м 
tion earned on the 


Вер рагівоп of ranks on coopera А 
азы 05 Preference Record (by Hugh B. meee 7 
lyw ished by the California Test Bureau, 5916 Hol- 
“мн Blvd., Los Angeles 28, California) and re- 
Fe to a personal data sheet consis ting of 37 
S of home, community, and school information. 
tug Behavior Preference Record is ап ica 

ma; ument on which boys and girls in grades 4-1 
d indicate their knowledge of, and prefer ence 
me Tain kinds of social behavior in typical 
tion P. Community, and school situations. In addi- 
et О cooperation, this test attempts to eval uate 

resp, tts of friendliness, integrity, leadership, ап 
tied onsibility. Although all of these characteris- 
info Were studied with relation to items on the pupil 
stu ation sheet, this article is limited to the 
соо У of factors affecting children’s preferences for 

Perative behavior. 
ence peer ation is defined by the 
Avior есога as a characteristic of 
Ч _in which the child expresses 
With others in an adaptive, СОП 
ul way. 

tion ке Personal data sheet used collected informa- 
and Е to the child's gradelevel, 86Х, age, father's 
lengt Other’s employment, sibling relationships, 
of residence in community, inpresent house, 


Behavior prefer- 
democratic be- 
a preference ыг 
і апі 
helps formative, 


in present school, attendance at churc h, scout 
groups, “Ү” groups, ballroom dancing instruction 
groups, popularity in peer group, leadership ex- 
perience as class officer, representative on school 
council, or service on school patrol, TV viewing 
habits, reading habits, and reading achievement. 
An IBM tabulating machine was used to facilitate 
the handling of the data obtained from these two in- 


struments. 


Findings 


Table I indicates that sixth gr aders tended to 
score lowest and seventh graders highest in coop- 
eration preferences. A further study of the 352 
children by age groups revealedno pattern of 
growth or decline in cooperationfrom age nine 
through age fourteen, although the thirteen-year- 
olds scored significantly higher than other age lev- 
els. 
Boys tended to score higherthan girls in pre- 
ferences for cooperation, 25 indicated in Table II. 
This finding is contrary to the usual teacher judg- 
ment of actual behavior and that reported by Perkins 
(4, p. 228). 


Ап examination of certain family and home fac- 


tors revealed no significant differences in ranks in 
cooperation in relation to the fathers' employm ent. 
Those children whose fathers wereself-employed 
or employed by the university tended to be slightly 
higher in cooperation than those children whose fa- 
thers were not self-employed. 

Approximately forty percent of thechildren's 
mothers were employed full or part-time outside 
the home. This factor and the factor of thirty-one 
percent of the mothers not being home when the 
child returned from school in t he afternoon had по 
significant relationship to the child's rank in coop- 
eration. 

Table III indicates that the youngest or younger 
child in the family tended to score higher in coop- 
eration than other siblings or the child without bro- 


thers or sisters. 
Children who rate 

operation portion oft 

tended to be those wh 


d very high or high in the co- 
he Behavior Preference Record 
o had lived in the same house 
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Rank 


WN oo 
Very High 3 3.1 " 7 3 5 


High 

Average 

Low 

Very Low 
Totals 
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TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF RANKS IN COOPERATION BY GRADES 


Grades ” 
Four ive Six Seven Totals 
N % 


N g N g N 1 N 


1 0.9 4 5.3 12 160 20 5.7 
29 30.2 40 37,7 16 213 23 30,7 108 30.7 
43 448 45 42,5 28 — 375.3 м дз 150 42. 6 
16 16.7 11 10.4 12 16.0 4 5.3 43 12.2 
5 5.2 9 8.5 15 200 2 2.1 31 8.8 
96 1000 106 100.0 75 999 15 1000 352 100.0 


TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF RANKS 


IN COOPERATION BY SEX 
Rank Boys 
N Ч, 


а Girls Total 
% 0 N 
Very High 13 6.7 7 4.4 20 5.7 
High 69 35.8 39 24.5 108 30.7 
Average 72 37.3 "8 49.1 150 42.6 
Low 26 13.5 17 10.7 43 12.2 
Very Low 13 6.7 18 11.3 31 8.8 
Totals 193 100.0 159 


Кн 
с „>= “маная 
=з 


PERRODIN 
TABLE Ш 


DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS RATING VERY HIGH OR HIGH 
IN COOPERATION IN RELATION TO HOME FAC TORS 


Factor Rank in Cooperation 
Very High High 
N N 
1. Father is: 
а, self-employed 3 1.9 12 31.6 
b. employed by another 12 4.8 72 28.9 
c. employed by university 1 3.5 11 37.9 
4. in armed services 2 Del 5 27.8 
2. Mother is: 
a. employed away from home 7 5.0 45 32.1 
b. not employed away from home 13 6.1 63 29.7 
с. usually home in p.m. 15 6.1 15 30.7 
d. usually away in p.m. 4.6 33 30.6 
3. Child is: 
a. oldest or older child 11 7.9 31 22.3 
b. middle child 3 4.8 21 33.3 
c. youngest or younger child 5 4.9 42 40.8 
d. an only child 1 2.1 14 29.8 
4. Child has lived in community: 
a. all of life 9 4.6 63 32.1 
b. more than half of life 4 6.0 22 32.8 
7 7.9 23 25.8 


с. less than half of life 


TABLE IV 


TS RATING VERY HIGH OR HIGH IN COOPERATION 


DISTRIBUTION OF STUDEN 
IN RELATION TO COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION FAC TORS 


Rank in Cooperation 


Factor M ces на, 
N % N 

1. Church or church school: Р ад - - 
a. attends regularly : 2 $ 5 3. : 
р. does not attend regularly 9 

2. Boy or Girl Scout groups 
a. participates regularly i 20 Ы ae 
b. does not participate ^ 

3. YMCA or YWCA program: З ші е ЭР 
a. participates regularly + s ЗЫ 
b. does not participate 3 

4. Ballroom dancing classes: " ай т на 
а. has participated 14 Ea =“ Wh 


b. has not participated 
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7. Change in reading achieveme 
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TABLE V 


DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS RATING VERY HIGH OR HIGH IN COOPERATION 
IN RELATION TO TELEVIEWING AND READING FAC TORS 


Factor 


ICA 


1. Time spent per week watching TV: 
. 25 hours or more 

. 20-24 hours 

. 15-19 hours 

» 10-14 hours 

5-9 hours 

1-4 hours 

+ none at all 


ов 


preferences: 
. comedy 

. westerns 

. musical 

. adventure 


N 
EE C 020 


3. Books read durin 
а. 50 or more 
b. 40-49 

- 30-39 

. 20-29 

· 10-19 

1-9 

none 


Б past eight months: 


reference in bo 
- fiction 

- biography 

. Science 

. historical 


Ok types: 


> 
восьу вітае 


сл 


. Number of comic bo 
a. 20 or more 
b. 10-19 
c. 5-9 
d. 1-4 
e. none 


6. Reading achievement level: 
а. 6 months or more above GP 
b. at GP plus or minus 6 months 
c. 6 months or more below Gp 


a. 1 year or more gain 
b. 6-10 months gain 

c. 0-5 months gain 

d. 1-5 months loss 

e. 6 months or more loss 


oks read per week: 


nt in six month period: 


Rank in Cooperation 


TTT 2-1 


Very High High 

N g N %7 
6 5.0 43 36.1 
6 8.3 22 30.6 
3 1.5 6 15.0 
5 9.7 18 27.7 
0 0.0 14 42.4 
0 0.0 5 25.0 
0 0.0 0 0.0 
2 3.1 14 21.9 
8 11.6 22 31.9 
2 5.0 18 45.0 
6 4.1 38 29.7 
6 11.5 19 36.5 
0 0.0 6 28.6 
1 4.2 8 33.3 
T 9.7 19 26.4 
5 5.3 27 28.4 
1 1.9 27 34.2 
0 0.0 2 22.2 
14 6.0 71 30.3 
4 8.2 16 32.7 
1 4.0 7 28.0 
0 0.0 9 45.0 
1 2,4 11 29.7 
ч 5.4 18 32.1 
7 11.5 21 34.4 
8 5.9 43 31.6 
1 1.6 15 24.2 
2 2.3 32 37.2 
1 1.5 27 39.7 
1 2.6 7 17.9 
1 1.4 23 31.1 
1 2.1 14 37.8 
2 2.9 25 35.7 
9 0.0 4 36.4 
0 0.0 


PERRODIN zm 


ап or most of their lives; hadlived in the commun- 
ity half or more of their lives; and had attended the 
present school for two or more years. Stability of 
home and school life had a slightly favorable effect 
upon children’s responses to preferences for coop- 
eration. 

Those children who attended church or church 
School and those who attended a boy or girl sc out 
8roup regularly did not score significantly higher 
On cooperation than those who par ticipated less. 
However, the children who attended YMCA, YWCA, 
Ог ballroom dancing classes did rate higher than 
diy participators in these activities. Of those who 

id attend YMCA ot YWCA activities, the children 
who participated for five or more hours per week 
as considerably higher in cooperation than those 

lesser participation. 

A student's relative popularity with his class- 
mates seemed to have little if any relationshipto 
his rank on cooperation. Those children who were 
есен оп а sociometric question by five or more 
f assmates did not score significantly diffe r ently 

rom those not chosen or those chosen by 4 lesser 
number, 

, Children selected as class officers did not score 
т than non-selectees. Іп this school ап out- 
e ading citizen is selected in each classroom eneh 
m Children so selected and those who parved 
te the school council, and/or $C hool safety patrol 
sig to rate very high or high on cooperation 
ford frequently than those who Were not sel ecte 

these positions. on à 

th А study of television viewing habits indicate і 
at more than half of the children estim ated tha 

= У watched television more than twenty hours pe 

th ek. Only three children of the 352 stated ДЕ: 
еу did not watch television at ай. Those who di 


Pend і iewing al- 
86 Over twenty hours рег week in m: y 


tended t igh i jon, an 

a о rank high in cooperation, aT ! 

[neg to have eens preferences which differed 

cae who scored lower. = 
ren wh tensively а150 

of ne шингэн орореганоп. About half 

y or more 


9f the chi 
boon’ Children stated they had ын аа receding 


an fifty 


ended to 


еп 
oie, months. Those who read more 

ation in this period scored muc 
о than did those reading fewer boOKS- |11455 

than Ver half the children stated that they геа ны. 

fourth Ve comic books per weeks although шөген 

than + Of the children stated that they геа! 

to Q5" рег week. Those who did read rom 
11е comic books per week rated signi fic? 


higher in cooperatio; i 
wene вы tion than did those who read no 
A comparison of reading achievement with ranks 
on cooperation indicated that those reading at six 
months or below their grade placement scored con- 
siderably lower than those reading ator above their 
grade placement. This is understandable as the 
Behavior Preference Record 15 agroup test re- 
quiring the child to be able to read material at his 


grade level. 


Findings and Conclusions 


1. Boys tended to score higher in preferences 
for cooperation than did girls. 

2. Stability of home and schoollife had a slight- 
ly favorable effect upon children’s preferences for 
cooperation. 

3. Participation in YMCA or YWCA children’s 
activities appeared to have a closer relationship to 
preferences for cooperation than did participation 
in other community activities. 

4, Preferences for cooperation did notseem to 
be a factor related to a child’s popularity with his 
classmates except when it came to making choices 
for the school council and the school safety patrol. 

5. Children who watched television twenty hours 
or more per week expressed greater preferences 
for cooperative behavior than did those who viewed 
television a lesser number of hours. 

6. Children who read extens ively indicated 
greater preferences for cooperative behavior than 
those less interested and thoseless cap able in 
reading. 

The Behavior Preference Record is a useful in- 
strument for the teacher interestedin studying pre- 
ferences of his pupils for cooperative behavior. 11 
can be utilized as а discussion guide for encourag- 
ing group reactions to problem situations requiring 
choices of behavior. À com parison of pupil ranks 
in cooperation with certain factors of home, com- 
munity, and school life reveals some tendencies of 
possible value to students of child development. 
Further study is needed to determine the relation- 
ships of children’s preferences for cooperative be- 
havior as indicated by this instrument and the ac- 
tual behavior of the children in group situations re- 
quiring group pehavior. The influence of cultural 
expectations and the need for peer appro val un- 
doubtedly have a considerable effect upon what the 


child actually does as contrasted to what he i ndi- 


cates are his preferences for behavior in written 


test situations. 
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TABLE VI 


DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS RATING HIGH OR VERY HI H 
IN COOPERATION IN RELATION TO SCHOOL FACTORS 


Два а а 


Rank in Cooperation 
Very High High 
N % 


N % 
1. Length of enrollmen 


t in this school: 
a. all school years 


7 4.0 59 33.3 
b. three years or more 5 7.3 21 30.9 
C. two years 6 10.3 16 27.6 
d. one year or less 2 4.1 12 24.5 

2. Child's relationship to peers: 

а. Selected as class Officer 11 5.9 56 30.3 
Б. never selected as class officer 9 5.4 52 31.1 
с. selected as school council representative 7 7 29 31.9 
Ч. never selected а5 school council representative 13 5.0 79 30.3 
e. selected to serve on safety patrol 11 13.4 20 24.4 
Í. not selected to serve on Safety patrol 5 4-8 19 27.5 
5. Selected as outstanding citizen of class 9 4.7 65 33.9 
В. not selected as Outstanding citizen of class 11 6.9 43 26.9 
і. selected аз friend: 


1) by five or more peers 2 
2) by four peers 2 
3) by three peers 2 

by two peers 4 
5) by one peer 4 
6) not Selected 
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MEASURING ATTITUDINAL OUTCOMES OF 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY WITH THE PARENTAL 
ATTITUDE RESEARCH INSTRUMENT 


FRANK COSTIN 
University of Illinois 


нек STUDY previously carried out by this inves- 
is n (1) in which Shoben's (3) scale was used, it 
рава that students expressed less dominating, 
dus sive, and ignoring attitudes toward parent- 
aie ала асет ка after concluding an undergrad- 
chan ourse in chile psychology. The gre atest 
Шашны was in dominating attitudes. Since the pub- 
ing Sh no this study, other investigators (5, 6) us- 
Signific en’s inventory have reported that they found 
era changes in attitudes of female home е- 
testit ic students. The present paper г eports the 
attitude of employing a newer inventory to assess 
“ала e changes--the Parental Attitude Ее5 еаг С h 

oped ument (PARI) (2). This instrument was devel- 
Sign on the basis of a factor analysis, and is de- 
айн to measure more specific and homogeneous 
des than the three broad categories гергезепі- 


е 
2 ha Shoben's scale. It would app ear, therefore, 
ауе some advantage over Shoben's instrument 
chol- 


fo: 
Бэй Measuring attitudinal outcomes inchild psy 
and related courses. 


Procedure 


Ne complete PARI consists of 32 five-to-ten-i- 
врвен ad which measure parental attitudes toward 
e ic aspects of child rearing and family life. 
соці stionnaire used in this study was a selected 
This Pei of these scales, totaling 105 items. 
ions riefer form was adopted to meet time limita- 
апа Би classroom testing. According to Schaefer 
facto ell’s analysis (2), these 105 items measure 5 
Pers, rs of parental attitudes: suppression and inter- 
the onal distance (35 items), hostile ге] ection of 
for ate ing role (30 items), excessive demand 
tems), ine (35 items), overpossessiveness (25 і- 
9f thes and harsh punitive control (35 items). Some 
The 1 items measure more than one factor. 

the 5 е PARI was given at the beginning and end of 
Psyche ser to two undergraduate classes in child 
а Vere БУ, totaling 100 students, and representing 
of Int of majors and colleges at the Universi ty 
соці: 18. None of these 5 tudents had ever had a 
famity In child psychology, С hild development, or 
У relations, although they allhad һай an іпіго- 


ductory course in psychology. Course organization 
and content were the same for eachclass, with em- 
phasis on parent-child relationships. Course ma- 
terials and activities included a basic text, lectures, 
films, discussions, and supplementary readings. 
The same instructor taught both classes. 

The PARI was also administered at the beginning 
and close of the semester to 54 students enrolled in 
science survey course and to 29 students 
in an introductory psychology class at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. The reason for testing the social 
science class was to see what effect general univer- 
sity experience, excluding a course in child psy- 
chology, might have on attitudes toward  parent- 
child relationships. None of these students had 
ever taken a course in child psy chology, child de- 
velopment, or family relations, nor were they en- 
rolled in one at the time of the testing. While the 
social science course did contain some material on 
the sociology of the family, it did not deal directly 
or specifically with problems of parent-child rela- 
tionships. The child psychology and social science 
classes were approximately the same in the varie- 
ties of majors and colleges represented. 

The introductory psychology and child psychology 
classes were taught by thesame instructor, The 
PARI was given to the beginning psychology class 
to discover whether the instructor’s attitudes ‘‘as 
а регвоп” might affect students’ attitudes toward 
parent-child relationships independently of course 
content. (This possibility was not tested in the іп- 
vestigator’s initial study using the Shoben inventory.) 
The introductory psychology class was very much 
like the child psychology classes as far as colleges 
and majors represented, but because it was а low- 
er-division course it contained a higher percentage 
of freshmen and sophomores. Only a very small 
portion of this course dealt with parent-child rela- 
tionships. 

Students were asked torespond to the PARI items 
by strongly agreeing, mildly agreeing, mildly disa- 
greeing, or strongly disagreeing. Each response 
was scored 1, 2, 3, or 4 The higher the score for 
a given response, the more intense was the attitude 
(and therefore less permissive or acc epting); the 


a social 
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і the attitude. 
the score, the less intense was t 
yee score Тог each of the five attitude factors 
was obtained by summing the scores of responses 
to each item which contributed to that factor. 
Results 


At the end of their course in child psychology, 


students revealed significant mean decreases inthe 


i ity of their expressed attitudes, These 
Pede] as shown in TableI, occurred for four of 
the five factors measured. The greatest mean de- 
crease (1. 38) was in “excessive demand for striv - 
ing’’, while the next greatest decrease (5.30) was 
in ‘‘harsh punitive control”, Smaller mean de- 
creases occurred for attitudes of “suppression and 
interpersonal distance" (3.53) апа "overposses- 
siveness” (3.22). 


In computing the standa: 


vary markedly, 
Neither the Social science nor the introduc tor y 

psychology class showed signifi 

titude intensity (Table 1). 


relationships, since nej- 

ther general university experience, nor the attitude 
of the instructor “asa person", independe nt of 
i in changingatti- 
Attitude Changes of Students achieving in the up- 


per half of their class were compared With changes 


occurring in the lower half, (“Achievement " was 
determined on the basis о 


howeve i 
uch each h alf 

A comparison of attitude Chan; 
men (Table III) showed that while Women were con- 
sistently less intense in their attitudes at the begin- 
ning of the course than were men, both groups de- 
creased significantly in attitude intensity for the 
same four factors. Furthermore, tests of signifi- 
cance showed no differences in the extent to which 
each changed. 


ges in men and wo- 


Discussion 


In general, the findings of this study supported 
d clarified the major conclusions of the investiga- 
mri previous report on the effects of child psy- 
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in which Shoben's inventory was used. — 
шо studies indicated that after taking ae 
dergraduate one-semester course in child En ac- 
Ору, students expressed more Phi xelationsiüpm 
cepting attitudes toward parent-child rela maleate 
Furthermore, the present study showed pom which 
ly that it was the nature of the course Sey s the 
was influential in changing attitudes rather iati 
instructor's **personality" as such , Since n елей 
tude changes occurred for an қылынды psy 
class taught by the same instructor. e 
= The exicnt Ч the changes reflected 2 22 
PARI were somewhat greater than those 2 wet 
been measured with Shoben’s inventory. 1 Thi stru- 
indicate that the PARI is a more sensitive іп 
ment. n’s 
3. The greatest change reveale d by enn 
questionnaire was in **dominating" iaa уе 
present investigation, the largest changes wer 
for two factors which were specific шпон п 
of that category: ‘excessive demand for str 
and “һагвһ punitive control". 1 іеу- 
4. Both investigations showed that high да іш 
ers were already more permissive at the ры poth 
of the course than were low achievers, but tion 0 
8roups changed equally as much in the ше {һа 
permissiveness, Thus, in spite of the fac jnfor- 
Some students had attained significantly ae! they 
mation about child psychology than oth go hose 
Still changed as much, on the average, as 1 edge: 
who showed a greater acquisition of ам 
These findings lend Support to the argum attitudes 
measuring directly and Specifically those ih infe 
Which an instructor hopes to influence. піса” 
such changes simply on the basis of ac pao forma” 
Chievement may give the instructor false ОН е 
tion as to which students modified their atti 
and which did not, petwee? 
5. Neither Study showed any difference d thei! 
the extent to which men and women change ever 
attitudes. In the present investigation, ho юан 
women were Consistently more permissive th 


e 
differences. As far as Ч th 
гшіле, the populations 0, 
Significantly different к е, 
aracteristics. It m ыг 

ionshiP 
ward parent-child pomo of 
onnaire--atleastfor the jon 19 
this study. (This oet in£ 
findings of older studies їй thei? 
Ore “ега! than men ! 
attitudes toward Children (4) ). :ection of 
hy was there no change in ‘‘hostile reje of the 
the homemaking role”? ? Anexaminatio | that 
items contributing to this factor revealed th UP 
large proportion of them were concerned W Е 0 
happiness resulting from wives being confi те б 
Оше, fear of routine household duties, ша and 
children interfering with freedom of арна ris 
marital conflict. While these kinds of relatio. 
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TABLE І 


ATTITUDES OF CHILD PSYCHOLOGY, SOCIAL SCIENCE, AND INTRODUC TORY 
PSYCHOLOGY STUDENTS TOWARD PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS 


Before Course After Course 
Attitude Measured Mean SD Mean SD r of Difference t 
Score Score Scores in means 


= Ő 


Suppression and inter- 
personal distance 


Child Psychology (N = 100) 62.12 7.56 58.50 7.96 13 3.53 6. 095 

Social Science (N = 54) 63.98 6.81 64.91 17.54 ‚63 .93 1.10 

Introductory Psychology (М = 29) 63.65 6.51 64.00 6.91 . 66 485 .33 

Ше ejection of 

ing role 

Child Psychology 79.41 10.00 80.02 9.89 81 61 . 98 

Social Science 80.54 10.74 81.83 10.62 ‚84 1.29 1.57 

Introductory Psychology 82.03 11.46 83.91 10.39 90 1.88 2.04 

кы demand for 

Chila Psychology 70.87 13.99 63.49 11.66 .78 7.38 8. 39% 

Social science 77.30 12.78 76.41 13.13 .82 .89 85 

Introductory Psychology 80.52 14.47 78.34 13.68 .87 2.18 1. 60 

Over-possessiveness 

Child Psychology 45.17 8.90 41.95 7.96 газ 3.22 5,11% 

Social Science 47.28 8.82 46.78 9.44 82 50 67 

Introductory Psychology 48.28 10.13 47.17 11.00 . 90 1,11 1.24 

Harsh Punitive control 

Child Psychology 43.01 13.07 67.71 12.33 .81 5.30 6.71* 

Social science 77.09 13.30 77.17 13.93 .84 08 07 
78.76 13.73 .87 .38 497 


79.14 15.01 


In 
* p«..01 


Note __ The higher the score, the more intense the attitude. 
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TABLE П 


ATTITUDES TOWARD PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS OF STUDENTS 
ACHIEVING IN UPPER AND LOWER HALVES OF CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


Attitude Measured 


Mean 
Score 


* 


Suppression and inter- 
personal distance 


Upper half (N = 50) 
Lower half (ЇЧ = 50) 


Hostile rejection of 
homemaking role 


Upper half 
Lower half 


Excessive demand for 
striving 


Upper half 
Lower half 

Over -possessiveness 
Upper half 
Lower half 

Harsh punitive control 
Upper half 


Lower half 


Note -- The higher the score, the more intense the attitude. 


60. 


63. 


78. 
82. 


66. 


15. 


42. 


41. 


67. 


78. 


26 


20 


18 


98 
36 


80 


22 


—Before Course. 


SD 


7.26 


10.88 


13.43 


12.98 


12.27 


11.71 


After Course 


Mean SD rof Difference t 
Score Scores in means 
56. 48 8.03 .81 3.78 5. 56* 
60. 70 7.29 .60 3.28 3. 57* 
77.86 10.08 .81 . 34 . 40 
80. 62 9.21 .83 1.56 1.79 
58.26 11.04 ,72 7.98 5. 96% 
68. 72 9.72 „тв 6.78 5.85% 
38.96 7.52 „14 4.02 4,85% 
44,94 7.23 .68 2.42 2. 62* 
62.68 12.20 - 82 5.12 4. 89% 
12.14 10.22  .72 5.48 4. 67* 
*р<.01 


“= 


ATTITUDES TOWARD PARENT-CHILD В 
AND WOMEN STUDENTS IN CHIL: 


COSTIN 


TABLE III 


D PSYCHOLOGY 


ELATIONSHIPS OF MEN 


Before Course 


After Course. 


Attitude Measured Mean SD Mean 
Score Score 
Suppression and inter- 
bersonal distance 
Men (N - 47) 64.11 8.07 60.21 
Women (М = 53) 60. 36 6.55 57.15 
Hostile rejection of 
homemaking role 
Men 82.59 8.31 81.57 
Women 77. 34 10.98 77. 49 
Excessive demand for 
Striving 
Men 3.91 13.54 65.34 
Women 68.17 13. 85 61. 85 
Over-possessiveness 
Men 47.94 9.15 43.83 
Women 42.72 7.89 40.28 
Harsh punitive control 
Men 76.51 12.61 70. 91 
Women 69. 91 12.69 64. 87 


Note -- The higher the score, the more intense the attitude. 


SD 


10. 40 


10.81 


12.89 


r of 
scores 


. 74 
.70 


. 74 


„79 
. 75 


413 


. 69 


- 81 


. 19 


тра OL 


Difference 


in means 


1.02 


5.04 
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4. TO* 


4. 06* 


7.14* 


4. 96* 


4. 40* 


2.94* 


5.17% 


4. 46% 
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were not completely ignored in the course, they 
were dealt with relatively little as compared with 
other kinds of attitudes measured by the PARI. It 
із also of interest to note that this attitude factor 
was already more intensely expressed at the begin- 
ning of the course than any ofthe other four factors. 
It may be that the factor tapped more readily some 
rather conscious apprehensions com m only occur- 
ring in college students--concerns that marriage 
will have a restraining influence on their behavior. 
Furthermore, this is the kind of attitude whichis 
likely to be reinforded by these students’ recent 
(and for some, current) attempts to win psycholog- 
ical independence from parental control. 
In conclusion, this study shows that the PARI is 
a useful device for measuring attitudinal outcomes 
of child psychology, or related kinds of courses. 
The results also suggest the im portance of under- 
taking other investigations such asthese: effects on 
student attitudes of different approaches to organ- 
izing and teaching child psychology; how child psy- 
chology students perceive their instructors' attitudes 
toward parent-child relationships, andthe correla- 
tion of these perceptions with changes in their own 
attitudes; correlations between child psychology 
students’ attitudes and their parents’ attitudes to- 
ward family relationships. These are all areas of 
research which could be explored with the PARI. 


Summary 


The Parental Attitude ResearchInstrument 
(PARI) was administered at the beginning and епа of 
the semester to two undergraduate classes in child 
psychology. Postcourse tests showed significant 
decreases in attitude intensity for four factors: “ех- 
cessive demand for striving'', ‘‘harsh punitive con- 
trol", ‘suppression and interpersonal distance’’, 
and ‘over -possessSiveness’’, The greatest changes 
were in the first two factors named. No changes 
occurred in the fifth factor measured, ‘‘hostile ге- 
‘ection of the homemaking role". Two control 

: oups who were given the PARI before and after 
гля semester showed no changes in attitudes. They 
consisted of a social science survey class of 54 stu- 
dents, and an introductory psychology class of 29 


students. The latter class was taught by the in- 
structor of the child psychology classes. 

Students achieving in the upper half of the child 
psychology classes changed as much as those in the 
lower half, although upper half students were more 
permissive in their attitudes at the beginning of the 
course. No sex differences in the amount of atti- 
tude change appeared; women students, however, 
were already more permissive at the beginning of 
the course than were men. 

In general, the findings supported the investiga- 
tor's previous study in which Shoben's parental at- 
titude scale was used. The present findings,how- 
ever, delineated greater and more Specific changes 


in the direction of permissive and accepting atti- 
tudes. 


The PARI sppears to be a promising device for 
carrying out a variety of research studies on the 
teaching of child psychology. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE PROBLEMS OF 
CERTAIN ANGLO- AND LATIN-AMERICAN 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


PAUL WITHERSPOON 
Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, Arkansas 


SEVERAL STATES have a large Latin-American 
population, One function of the school is to help its 
Students toadjust better to their problems. The 
question arises whether the two major racial groups, 
і.е., Anglo-Americans and Latin-Americans, who 
attend non-segregated schools, have the same prob- 
lems, or do they differ in type and acuteness. 

For this study, a total of 309 students filled out 
the Junior High School form of the Mooney Problem 
Check List: sixty-three Anglo-American girls, 
ninety-seven Latin-American girls, seventy-one 
Anglo-American boys, and seventy-eight Latin-A- 
merican boys, in grades seven and eight of a junior 
high school in San Antonio, Texas. The school is 
located in a combination business-r e s edential sec- 
tion of town and has about an equal number of Latin- 
and Anglo-Americans. Тһе neighborhood as a whole 
is composed of a somewhat below average socio- 
economic stratum. 

The Mooney Problem Check List, Junior High 
School Form, 1950 Revision, consists of 210 prob- 
lems divided into seven areas with thirty items in 
each area. The seven areas аге: (1) Health and 
Physical Development (HPD), (2) School (S), (3) 
Home and Family (HF), (4) Money, Work, the Fu- 
ture (MWF), (5) Boy and Girl Relationship (BG), (6) 
Relations to People in General (PG), and (7)Self- 
Centered Concerns (SC). 

The students were instructed to underline the 
problems troubling them, and then tocircle the 
problems troubling them most. The usual precau- 
tions were taken to get valid responses. 

The two groups are compared under four group- 
ings, namely, Latin girls, Anglo girls, Latin boys, 
and Anglo boys. Only those problems marked by at 
last 20 percent of one of the four groups were con- 
sidered in this study; and only those showing at 
least a 10 percent difference will be discussed. The 
problems of most concern are shown if at least 10 
percent of one of the groups marked it. : 

Out of eighteen school problems, the Latin-A- 
mericans have a higher percentage in twelve. Five 
of the problems are common to the boys and girls. 
Sixteen percent more of the Latin boys and 20 per- 


cent more of the Latin girls are afraid of failing in 
School work then are the Anglos. Both of thetwo 
races have trouble with arithmetic, but a higher 
percentage of the Latins have trouble here. Feel- 
ing that they are not smart enough is indicated by 
35. 9 percent of the Latin boys and 41.1 percent of 
the Latin girls, as compared to only 11.2 percent 
of the Anglo boys and 11.1 percent of the Anglo 
girls. Also, more Latin boys and girls are afraid 
to speak up in class than are Anglo boys and girls. 
About 25 percent of the Anglo boys and 35 percent 
of the Anglo girls feel that the teachers do not prac- 
tice what they preach, as compared to only 9.8 per- 
cent of the Latin boys and 9.2 percent of the Latin 
girls. 

Latin boys have more school problems than Lat- 
in girls, and to a greater degree than Anglo boys, 
in getting low grades, in spelling and grammar, 
and in writing. The Latin boys also һауе more trou- 
ble in reading and making oral reports. The Latin 
girls worry more than Anglogirls about their 
grades. 

The Anglo boys and girls do have some school 
problems to a greater degree than do the Latins. 
About 25 percent of the Anglo boys feel that school 
is too strict as compared toonly 15.4 percent of the 
Latin boys. Also, 23.8 percent of the Anglo girls 
feel there is too little freedom in classes as com- 
pared to only 10 percent of the Latin girls. A 
greater percentage of the Anglo girls are not inter- 
ested in books and are bored with dull classes than 
are the Latin girls. 

Tables II and Ш show the problems troubling stu- 
dents most. Eight out of the twelve problems trou- 
bling the Latin girls most are school problems. 
Only one of the seven problems troubling Anglo 
girls most is a school problem, and that is dull 
classes. The Latin girls’ greatest problem is that 
of getting low grades in school. They also worr y 
about arithmetic, fear to fail in school work, and 
feelthat they are not smartenough. Four of the 
eight problems troubling the Latin boys the most are 
in the school area and indicate fears of failure and 
Worry about grades. The Anglo boys have four 
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TABLE I 


SCHOOL PROBLEMS SHOWING AT LEAST A 10 PERCENT DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
ANGLO- AND LATIN-AMERICAN BOYS AND GIRLS 


Problem ae абы du p og е Е 

Getting low grades in school 35.2 62.8 23.8 43.3 
Afraid of failing in school work 30.0 46.0 34.9 46.4 
Trouble with arithmetic 9948 08:0 

Trouble with spelling or grammar 20.0 32.0 

Not spending enough time in study 20.0 35.9 

Can't keep my mind on my studies 28.2 42.3 

Trouble with oral reports 20.0 32.2 

Not interested in certain subjects 38.0 28.2 

School is too strict 25.3 15.4 

Teachers not practicing what they preach 25.3 9.8 34.9 9.2 

Slow in reading 15.5 29.5 

Trouble with Writing 10.0 20.0 

Not smart enough 11.2 35.9 11.1 41.1 
Afraid to speak up in class 15.5 32.0 20.6 49.5 
Worried about grades 28.6 47.4 
Not interested in books 28.6 6.2 
Too little freedom in classes 23.8 10.0 
Dull classes 20.6 11.4 
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problems in the school area, but not to the extent 
the Latins do. 

School does present problems to both races, and 
it is up to the schools to help their students solve 
their problems. The Latin-Americans have more 
School-connected problems than do the Anglo-Amer- 
icans, and since it is possible to identify many of 
the specific problems troubling them, it should be 
easier for the schools to help solve these problems. 

The problems in the other six areas are not di- 
rectly school problems, but should be of interestto 
counselors and others interested in helping students. 
The results will be summarized as briefly as pos- 
Sible. 

In the Money, Work and Future area, Latingirls 
again have more problems and to a greater degree. 
Of the six problems in this area Showing at least a 
10 percent difference between the girls, the Latin 
girls have five to a greater degree. These are de- 
Ciding what to take in high School, needing a job 
during vacations, having no regular allowance, hav- 
ing to ask parents for money, and not knowing how 
to look for a job. More of the Anglo girls had as a 
problem wondering if they would ever get married. 
The Anglo boys had one more problems in this area 
than did the Latin boys andthat was wanting to know 
about trades. 

The Anglo girls had more problems in the Self- 
centered Concerns area. More Anglo girls than 
Latin girls are bothered by being afraid of making 
mistakes, not being able to forget some mistakes 
they have made, and daydreaming too much. The 
Latin girls are more concerned over fo rgetting 
things. A higher percentage of Latin boys than An- 
glos have the problems of lacking self-control, be- 
ing lazy, and not taking some things Seriously e- 
nough. 

In the Boy and Girl Relations area, more Latin 
girls have the problems of le arning how to dance 
and dating more frequently than do the Anglogirls. 
The boys do not show much difference here, but as 
problems of most concern, the Anglo boys mark not 
being allowed to run around with kids they like, and 
too little chance to do the things they want to do. 
The Latin boys mark no problems to a significant 
degree in this area. 

In the Home and Family area, the girls seem to 
have about the same frequency of problems. As 


problems troubling them most, however, one out of 
every ten Anglo girls marked the problems of par- 
ents not understanding them and talkin g back to 
their parents, while the Latin girls marked no 
problems above the 10 percent level of frequency in 
this area. The Anglo boys gave as a problemthat 
they wanted things their parents would not give 
them, but the Latin boys had no s ignificant prob- 
lems here. 

In the Relations to People in General area, the 
Latin girls are more frequently concerned over be- 
ing jealous, and the Anglo girls are more concern- 
ed with wanting a more ple asing personality. The 
Anglo boys are more concerned over being bashful 
and wanting a more pleasing personality. The La- 
tin boys do not show any significant problems in this 
area. 


The Health and Physical Development area has 
one problem in it bothering atleast 10 percent more 
of the Latin girls than Anglo girls, and that is they 
often are not hungry for their meals. However, as 
a problem bothering them most inthis ar еа, 10. 3 
percent of the Latin girls often have headaches and 
feel that they are not good-looking. The Anglo girls 
marked no significant percentage of problems in this 
area. In this area many of the Latin boys are wor- 
ried about being underweight, and thisisalso a 
problem bothering them most. As a matter of most 
concern to the Anglo boys they mark not getting e- 
nough sleep. 


It is not the purpose of this s tudy to attempt to 
point out how the school can help its students solve 
their problems, as that can be done only by experts 
in the field. It is hoped that school counselors and 
administrators, by knowing what the main problems 
of the Anglo-American and Latin-A merican stu- 
dents are, can mobilize their counseling and cur- 
ricular offerings to meet these problems. A pro- 
gram could be planned to meet these indicated prob- 
lems through curricular and extra-curricular 
means, taking into account some of the differences 
between Anglo and Latin-American students. There 
are more likenesses than differences in the prob- 
lems of the two groups, and these possibly should 
be dealt with first, but Special attention could be 
given to the more frequent and acute school prob- 
lems of the Latin-Americans. 
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EFFICACY OF TWO TESTS IN DIFFERENTIAT- 
ING POTENTIALLY LOW FROM AVERACE 
AND HIGH FIRST GRADE ACHIEVERS 


ELMER F, MORGAN JR, 
Dundee, Michigan 


Problem 


The problem of the present Study was to dis- 
cover whether the Pintner-Cunningham Prim ary 
Test, Form A (13) and the Full-Range Picture Vo- 
cabulary Test, Form B (1, 2, 3, 4) have predictive 
value at the late kindergarten and early first grade 
level. 

The basic assumption made here is that 10 
(mental age) is the best single predictor of potentia] 
school achievement (6, 10). Relevant to this assump- 
tion is the work of Raybold (14) and Woods (5), Wa 
have reported that a mental Age of 76 months е 
adopted by several large California School systems 
as the best dividing line between potential Success 
or failure in beginning reading. Children ын 
tal ages below 


this figure (approximately 50% 
enrolled in special “transition B1” 


Classes, Be 
(5) has noted that such a plan is not financially fea- 
Sible for many schools and has discusseq the pr 
and cons of grouping for reading instruction With 
the class. Stillother Schools are experime "d 
with the plan of homogeneous grouping at the nting 
elementary level, early 
Crucial to such a is wh 
or not a valid differentiation Concerning Тетија Б; ег 
tential achievement can be made at the late po- 
garten level. This differentiating process па и 
becomes the responsibility of Kindergarten to ally 
who are not trained especially for this ові Chers 
study will try to ascertain: (a) Whether : E This 
trained kindergarten teachers Can make та Ў 
tial achievement level placements, and (b) ‘hee 
or not the above named tests would Prove of e er 
in making such decisions, | alue 
The major task of this evaluation was tog 
mine the empirical validity of the two бі 
assessing their parallel validity; (p) сс tablish) 
predictive validity to an a criteri 
А ing whether the above validi; 
Fei ата relationship between tes 
ширийн rement of correct р 
criterion measu 
grade teachers. 


plan, however 


Нена. Па) 
es inelug 
t Scores ed an 


: nd а 
TOüping апа first 


Description of Tests ) 
ripüon of Tests с 


(Р^ 
Тһе Pintner-Cunningham Primary Tes сорт. 
published in three equivale 18 


nts; 
i kin for 216 88866885 
Kindergarten “л validity 690 е 
Bann between the BC and Stanford Revision r of 
Binet Scale аге high, Daugherty (7) гарой” Вай orté 
2 dr 1з indergarten group and Pine, а о А 
агаје studies С 88 for 229 and 72 cases. petwe 
reading test se 5 
in tens ЭГ the Metropolitan Readiness а tne Р” 
Seems | 5 of parallel reliability and validi pu 
The auth Satisfactory for most шимэн Gone - 
ing the 201» owever, knows of nostudie criterio, 
ng the Validation of the P-C to an outside пра! а 
chievement, ЄГ prediction concerning РО "T 
(кирү Full-Range Picture Vocabu nei 1 
Consisting „27 easy to administer indivi ор W of 
rect 16plates, 8 1/2 x 11 inches, 6227, ын 
artoon-]; e drawings, The drawing? | act, 
» familiar scenes, and hun j eig” op 
аге parallel forms consisting їла 
aes Words per form, For — neet 
exam iner k the answ 
Words ang asks pede which one ulus Wod 
Tepresents aparticular ане” me" o; 
Те5ропа by pointing or by 4 E р 20 
cice of yes ог по. Thus, ра)! р 
о па уп aoe Capable of hearing ies а 
9 Ain en по, A mentalage 2 је 
А si thin ten minutes at the primary gar 09 
be the оп y by Ammons and Holmes (3) ағ, thé 0 , 
9f the my in the literature conce? pops ой 
Their Popul YT With a preschool-age |, FF 4 
Ше Chrono ation Consisted of 120 childrer five? ай 
boys ang 19 21921 age levels, two throug? се 
"rls controlled for age, 86% 
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occupational status were tested. Only native-born 
white children were included, and all werefrom the 
Denver area. The results from this population con- 
stitute the norms for the above age levels.  Relia- 
bility coefficients between parallel forms were. 76, 
19, .83, .78, and.93 for the age levels 2, 3, 4, 
5 and the whole group respectively. Stanford-Binet 
(1937) mental ages and FRPVT scores correlated 
‚ 85 for Form A апі. 83 for Form B over the whole 
age range, indicating a satisfactory validity. 

The reason for Selecting the FRPVT was its 
ease of administration. It was thought that a quali- 
fied school psychologist could train a competent 
counselor or teacher to administer the test effective- 
ly, should it prove to be a valuable supplement to a 
group testing program. 


Subjects and Procedure 


The Pintner-Cunningham Primary Test, Form 
А (P-C) was admininstered to 80 kindergarten 
pupils in late May of 1958. This group of subjects 
represented all of the kindergarten pupils from a 
rural consolidated school (school population 964). 
This school is closely surrounded by richfarms and 
Several cities ranging in population of from 20,000 
to 300,000. Past testing throughout the various 
grades tends to suggest that the norms for th is 
School are somewhat above the national level. Thus 
results from this study will be suggestive rather 
than representative of other school districts. 

The P-C tests were not scored, due to acom- 
plete change of the school administration, until late 
Summer, Thus, the three kindergarten teachers 
made their recommendations for individual group 
placement completely independent of test Scores, 
All recommendations were followed. At the start of 
the fall term 76 students remained, Sixteenhad been 
placed into the potentially low achievement group, 28 
into the potentially average achievement group, Two 
Weeks after the first six weeks marking periods 
Several tasks were performed: (a) The FRPVT was 
administered to the entire low group, 15 randomly 
selected Students of the high group, and an overall 
random sample of 50 students; (b) P-C test score 
predictions and actual group placements by kinder- 
garten teachers were compared by appropriate sta- 
tistical techniques; (c) first grade teachers were 
asked to make a list of all the children in their 
classes who appeared to be either too advanced or 
too slow for present class placement (disagreement 
with kindergarten teacher placement); and (d) first 
grade teachers were asked to rank their children in 
terms of relative brightness, using grade books , 
Subjective hunches, observational data and any 
other data deemed pertinent. It should be noted that 
all early elementary teachers in this school have had 
intensive in-service training concerning maturation- 
al growth, individual differences, symptons of ге- 
tardation, brightness, etc. The kindergarten teach- 
ers have had in-the-class training by а team of uni- 
versity experts. It was felt that these teachers 


would be able to make reasonably competent obser- 
vations and recommendations, 


Hypotheses 


Previous to examining the P-C scores it was 
hypothesized that: 


1. There would be significant rho's between 
the P-C and FRPVT IG's for the extremes (high vs 
low achievement groups) and that there would be a 
Significant Pearson r between the two tests for the 
randomly selected sample of 50 students. 

2. There would be significant differences be- 
tween the means of the three homogeneous achieve- 
ment groups in accord with an outside criterion 
(kindergarten teacher observations) and that there 
would not beastatistically Significant difference be- 
tween test score and kindergarten teacher predic- 
tions of potential achievement within each Separate 
group. 

3. There would be significant rho's between 
the first grade teachers’ perceptions of relative 
brightness and P-C test rankings and also signifi- 
cant rho's between teacher perceptions of relative 
brightness and FRPVT test rankingsfor the low 
group and 15 randomly selected students from the 
high group. 

4. Thosechildrendeemedeither too advanced 
or too slow for present first gradegroup placement 
would have P-C scores confirming these observa- 
tions, 


Results 


1. Hypothesis 1 was confirmed. Between the 
P-C and FRPVT IQ’s rho's of .87 and . 80 were ob- 
tained for the slow achievement group and 15 ran- 
domly selected students of the high achievement 
group (all rho’s in this study were significant at be~ 
yond the . 02 level of confidence), A Pearson r of 
. 797 was obtained between the FRPVT andthe P-C 
for the randomly selected sample of 50 students, 

2. Hypothesis 2 was confirmed, The means 
and standard deviations for the Slow, average, and 
high groups were 92.68 and 9, 06:107. 36 and 10. 36; 
113. 59 and 10. 66 respectively. The t test was sig- 
nificant at less than the, 05 levelfor any two means. 
Table I shows the number of students in each group 
based on kindergarten teachers’ recommendations 
and their corresponding P-C test scores. The as- 
terisks represent those Children judged to be either 
too advanced or too slow by present first grade 
teachers, In the low group it is interesting to note 
that 13 of 16 test scores were below 100 and that 
these Scores do agree with the outside criterion of 
Kindergarten teacher placements. Тһе three Ss 
above 100 were listed as those who appeared to be 
too fast for their present group placement. That 13 
of 16 test predictions agreed with the outside crite- 
rion could happen only eleven times out of a thousand 
by chance alone (expansion of binomial). Two stu- 
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TABLE I 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF THE THREE ACHIEVEMENT GROUPS 
BASED ON RECOMMENDATIONS OF KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 


eS 


P-C 
Test Scores 


140-135 
135-130 
130-125 
125-120 
120-115 
115-110 
110-105 
105-100 
100- 95 

95- 90 

90- 85 

85- 80 


Below 75 


Slow Average 
Achievers Achievers 


Sample M = 107.26 


S. D. - 12.91 

2* 

2* 
1* 2 

4 
1* 8 
1ж У 
3 0 
3 2* 
Б 1* 
3 


* The asterisks represent those children 
judged to be either too advanced or too 
Slow for present class placement by 
present first grade teachers. 


High 
Achievers 


1* 


1* 
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dents above 125 in the average group had originally 
been recommended for a high group placement and 
cannot be considered true misses. Results for the 
average and high group are statistically comparable 
to those described in the slow group. 

3. Hypothesis 3, that there would be significant 
rho’s between P-C, FRPVT and teacher rankings of 
relative brightness, was also confirmed. Rho’s of 
. 644, . 710, .655 were obtained between P-C test 
and teacher rankings for the slow, average, andhigh 
groups respectively. Rho’s of .610 and .642 were 
obtained between teacher and FRPVT rankings for 
the slow group and fifteen randomly selected stu- 
dents of the high group. 

4. Because of the overlap of test scores be- 
tween the average and high groups it is somewhat 
doubtful that a clear-cut confirmation of hypothesis 
4 is in order. However, it is somewhat interesting 
to note that the P-C would have tended to suggest 
that the 12 misplaced students according to the first 
grade teachers were actually misplaced. Such an 
event could happen only one time out of 4,096 by 
chance alone (expansion of binomial), 

5. Several additional tests were applied with 
Some rather surprising results. Validation studies 
with the Stanford-Binet Scale for both tests suggest- 
ed that there should be significant correlations, but 
it seemed unlikely that the means for the two tests 
would be from a common population. The Wilcoxn 
Matched-Pairs Signed-Ranks test revealed that there 
Was not a significant difference betweenthe P-C and 
FRPVT means for either the high or low group 
(Р > .10). The mean for the random sample of 50 
Students was 106. 88 for the P-C and 106, 91 for the 
FRPVT, Inspection alone reveals that the means are 
from a common normal population. 


Discussion of Results 


The results of this study suggest that: (a) well 
trained kindergarten teachers can make reasonably 
Competent achievement placements; (b) the above 
tests would have appreciably improved achievement 
Prediction; (c) the two tests show astatistically sig- 
nificant relationship with the outside criterion of 

indergarten teacher placement recommendations; 
and (d) both tests correlate satisfactoriiy concerning 
expected achievement as indicated by grades апа 
observations of first grade teachers. 

These findings strongly suggest that both tests 
have good empirical validity with respect to differ- 
€ntiating the potentially low from the potentially ау- 
erage and high first grade achievers at the late kin- 
dergarten level, It is suggested that the FRPVT 
Should prove to be a valuable supplement to a group 
testing program, especially when group test results 
and teacher ratings are in serious disagreement. 

16 results of this study further appear to be in line 
With Meehl’s (11) argument that actuarial methods 
"equently have more predictive efficiency than time 
Consuming staff conferences, no matter how well 
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trained the participants, 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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PUBLICATION ACTIVITIES OF MEMBERS OF 
THE DIVISION OF SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY 
OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


REGINALD LANIER JONES 
Ohio State University 


DISCUSSION BY participants of the Thayer Con- 
ference (1) indicated that there was difficulty in 
carrying out research in the schools, although there 
Was general agreement that itshould be undertaken. 
There were questions as to how much research the 
School psychologist could carryon. Cutts writes 
(1, p. 45): “Тһе school psychologist appreciated the 
need for research but also saw the overwhelmi ng 
need for direct service, which tends to absorb all 
of the available time. Many doubted thattheir 
School systems would permit them to take from 
other duties the time which research enta ils, and 
most of the interviews withthe Superintendents bear 
"ет out, ” 

In spite of the observation that research by 
School psychologists is desirable but difficult, it is 
known that many of them are involved in research. 
To date, little Systematic inquiry into their research 
activities has been reported. Suchan investigation 
Would seem to give some indication as tothe amount 
and kind of research which school psychologists are 
undertaking, In addition, clues as to the direction 
Which the area of school psychology Seems to be 
taking (as indicated by the range of research prob- 
lems to Which the psychologists have addressed 
themselves) may be obtained. 

To accomplish the task of inquiring into the na- 
ture of the school psychologists research activities, 

© Publications of members of Division 16 as ге- 
Ported in the Psychological Abstracts for the years 
1952-1956 were summarized. Analyses were made 
ІП terms of the sub-area to which the article applied 
1. е., mental deficiency, special education, school 
learning, etc. ), type of publication (i.e., journal 
article, book, pamphlet, etc. ), place of employment 
9f the author (i. e. , Whether employed by Boards of 

"cation or not), status within the Division (і.е., 
8SSociate or fellow), location of the author (interms 
°f town size), and the highest degree held. 


Results 


92 Two hundred forty-nine publications written by 
Members of Division 16 were reported in the 
Sychological Abstracts during the five year period 


Studied. Forty-four percent of these publications 
were accounted for by fellows who constitute 24 per- 
cent of the Division and 56 percent were contributed 
by associates who constitute 76 percent of the Divi- 
sion. When the two groups were compared statis- 
tically, a X? of 54. 08 was obtained, which is signif- 
icant beyond the . 001 level of confidence. 

One hundred ninety-five of the 249 publications 
were journal articles (reported in64 different jour- 
nals). These constituted 79 and 78 percenof the 
total number of publications for the non-Board of 
Education employees and the Board e mployees re- 
Spectively. The numbers of books authored favors 
the non-Board group, constituting 11per cent of the 
total number of publications as compared to 4 per- 
cent for the Board group. Data on bulletins, pam- 
phlets, chapters in books, dissert ations, theses, 
tests and test manuals are presented in Table I. 
Because of the small N in these categories, analy- 
Sis was not undertaken. 

Thirty-six employees of Boards of Education 
contributed 76 publications while 56 non-board of 
Education employees accounted for 173 publications. 
The mean number of publications for the Board of 
Education employees was 2.17 with'a s tandard de- 
viation of 2. 02. The non-Board group had a publi- 
cation mean of 3. 09 with a standard deviation of 
2.78. When the two groups were com pared,a T 
score of 1.84 was obtained. This is significant at 
greater than the . 05 level of confidence but less 
than the . 10 level. 

The 76 publications of Board employees covered 
21 areas (i.e. divisions such as child guidance, di- 
agnosis and evaluation, etc.). The heaviest con- 
centration (55%) was in the areas of diagnosis and 
evaluation, special education, mental deficiency and 
educational guidance, each area havi ng 14, 13, 8 
and 7 publications respectively. The 173 publica- 
tions by non- Board of Education employees covered 
ЗІ areas. The areas of childhood and adolescence, 
educational staff personnel, school learning, and 
Special education accounted for 47 percent of the 
publications, each having 23, 10, 24, and 24 publi- 
cations respectively. Special education was the on- 
ly area of overlap in the two groups. This informa- 
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TABLE I 
MODE OF DISSEMINATION OF PUBLICATIONS 
Type of Publication 


Board of Education Non-Board of Education 


Total 
Employees (N - 36) Employees (N - 56) 

Journal Articles 60 135 195 
Books 3 19 22 
Bulletins or Pamphlets 0 4 4 
Chapters in Books 4 7 11 
Dissertations or Theses 8 4 12 
Tests 0 4 4 
Test Manuals E 0 1 
Totals 76 173 em 


JONES 
TABLE П 


AREAS OF PUBLICATION 


Publication Area Bd. of Ed. Others Total 
Child Guidance 2 3 5 
Childhood and Adolescence 2 23 25 
Clinical Neurology 0 2 2 
Clinical Psychology, Guidance, Counseling 1 2 3 
Complex Processes and Organizations 1 1 2 
Crime and Delinquency 2 3 5 
Cultures and Cultural Relations 0 2 2 
Developmental Psychology 0 1 1 
Diagnosis and Evaluation 14 9 23 
Educational Guidance 7 7 14 
Educational Measurement 4 9 13 
Educational Psychology 1 4 5 
Educational Staff Personnel 3 10 13 
History and Biography 0 2 2 
Intelligence 1 4 5 
Interests, Attitudes, and Habits 4 0 4 
Learning and Memory 0 2 2 
Mental Deficiency 8 8 16 
Methodology, Techniques 1 1 2 
New Tests 0 5 с 
5 
Personality 2 3 
10 
Physically Handicapped 1 3 
Ч 
Professional Problems 1 1 
5 1 0 7 
Professions 
: 0 1 1 
Psychosis 
Р 4 24 28 
School Learning 
Р 13 24 37 
Special Education 
3 3 6 
Speech Disorders 
0 1 1 
Statistics 
0 4 5 
Treatment Methods 
0 1 à 


Vocational Guidance 
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tion is presented in Table II. 

Twenty-seven or approximately 67 percentof the 
Board writers held the Ed. D. or Ph.D. They ac- 
counted for 58 or 76 percent of the publications. 
The remaining 18 publications were accounted for 
by 9 psychologists holding the master's degree. 
For the non-board authors, it wasfoundthat92 held 
the doctorate and 8 percent held the master's de- 
gree. The former group accounted for 94 percent 
of the publications while the latter group accounted 
for the remaining 6 percent. 

When an analysis of the locations of the board 
writers is made, one finds that 11authors employ- 
ed on a county, area or state basis accounted for 25 
publications; 21 authors working incities having 
populations of 150, 000 or over accounted for 41 pub- 
lications; and 4 authors working incities under 
50, 000 (actualrange from 10, 000 to 32, 000) con- 
tributed the remaining 5 publications. When those 
authors employed on a county, area or state basis 
are combined with those employed in cities having 
populations over 150,000, 89 percent of the author- 


Ship and 93 percent of the total number of publica- 
tions are accounted for. 


Discussion 


The results indicated that fellows, although pro- 
portionately smaller in numbers, were greater con- 
tributors to the literature. Thegreater experience 
and education of this group are factors which are 
probably related to their increased productivity. 

А number of distinctions were found between the 
group employed by Boards of Education as opposed 
to those not so employed. The non -board group 
(composed largely of university-connected person- 
nel but supplemented by individuals inprivate prac- 

Was more productive from 


tice and in institutions) 
а research point of view. Related factors here are 
nt in the ‘‘fellow”’ 


similar to those prese group. It 
appears highly likely that this group has more time 
and education, and greater research skills than the 
board-connected group. These Same factors prob- 
ably account for the increased number of books 
which the non-board group has authored. 

Inspection of the areas of greatest productivity 
of board and non-board empli 


4 Oyees suggests that the 
interests and/or activities of 


Ч the two groups caries, 
The board group’s publications seemed more relat- 


ed to the immediate work problems of the sc hool 
psychologist, while those of the non-board group 
seemed (based on inspection of areas of maximum 
produc tivity) less related to the immediate prob- 
lems of the school psychologist, though certainly 


related to his functions as broadly conceived. 

For the board group the findings that individuals 
holding the doctorate were more activefrom a ге- 
search point of view is probably one which wou ld 
have been predicted. Also noteworthy inthe line of 
expectations is the finding that individuals employ- 
ed in the larger cities (population of 150, 000 or 
more), and those employed ona county, area ог 
state level, are more productive from a research 
point of view. The variables of time, training and 
experience are probably related to the increased 
productivity of these groups. 


Findings 


The following statements are drawn from an an- 
alysis of the data. 

1. Individuals in Division 16 have addressed 
themselves to a large number of topics, allof which 
are related to the area of school psychology as 
broadly conceived. 

2. The areas of emphases by those writers em- 
ployed by Boards of Education seem to be somewhat 
different from those not so conne cted, although 
Some overlap exists. The publications of the board 


group seems related more closely to immediate 


problems which the school psychologist is likely to 
face. 


3. Individuals in the Division not connected with 
Boards of Education tend to be greater contributors 
to the literature. The greater amount of education 
and training of this group in addition to their prob- 
ably more adequate research skills and time avail- 
able for research are suggested as factors account- 
ing for their greater productivity, 

4. Among the board group, those holding the 
doctorate were more productive. 

5. Those board employees in the larger cities 
and those employed on a county, area, orstate lev- 
el were more productive (accounting for 93 percent 
of the publications for this group). 


6. Although board employees constitute 60 per- 
cent of the Division, 69 


percent of the publications 
were written by those n 


ot directly connected with the 
Schools. 
7. Fellows are more productive than associates 
from th 


е point of view of the number of publications. 
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CHILDREN’S PREFERENCES IN PICTURE 
STORY BOOK VARIABLES 
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MORE BOOKS WITH more illustrations than 
ever before are currently made available for the 
use of the preschool child. Educators and parents, 
as well as authors, illustrators, and editors ask 
the question--what books appeal to the young child? 
Books presented to the three to five year old child 
may have a lasting influence upon his attitudes to- 
Ward books and reading. The investigation report- 
€d here was designed to discover three to five year 
Old children's preferences inillustrations and story 
Subjects. The present article concerns the re- 
Search and conclusions involving the illustration 
Preferences. 


The Problem 


Many factors within an illustration influence its 
appeal. The subject matter, artistic quality, style 
of drawing, arrangement of colors, amount of col- 
Ог, value of color and the mood їп а picture all ef- 
fect the viewer, A few of these variables were 
ISolated in this study to help answer the question: 

at amount of color, value of color, and kind of 
drawing do three, four and five year old children 
Prefer in illustrations 2 


T 


The Children in the Study 


th, ity boys and girls, aged three to five, from 

Son. different nursery schools composed the re- 

вака Population. There were twenty children in 

ка age group, ten girls and ten boys. Two nur- 

the Schools were located in Ithaca, New York and 
е third in Woodstock, Vermont. 


Materials and Procedure 


Nea Sets of ten illustrations were prepared with 
a Бек 2 Subject content for all the pictures within 
о 1. “ach picture within a set varied in amount 

Color, value of color or style of drawing. Two 


sto” black and white photographs (from a picture 
tw ok) acted as the standard subjects for the 


tog, Sts. Line drawings were made from the pho- 
“РА and painted according to the variable to be 


tested. The two sets were thus composed: 
To observe the amount of color preferred-- 
A black and white line drawing. 
A drawing with one saturated color. 
A drawing with two saturated colors. 
A drawing with three saturated colors, 
A drawing with four saturated colors which 
also represented true-to-life 5 tyle and full 
color value. 

To observe the value of color preferred-- 

6. A drawing with lighter tints of the four colors, 

7. A drawing withdarker shades of the four col- 
ors. 

To observe the preference for photographsor 

line drawings-- 

8. A black and white photograph. 

To observe the style of drawing preferred -- 

9. A modified realistic drawing of four satürat- 
ed colors (few dark lines, omitting facial 
features. ) 

10. A fanciful drawing of four Saturated colors 
(fanciful element of personified dish and 
spoon incorporated into standard drawing. ) 

Each child was tested individually in an initial 
test and a re-test one week later. During both ses- 
sions twelve comparisons were presented to the 
child. Two illustrations at atime were placed side 
by side on a table and the child pointed to the picture 
he preferred. 

Half of the children were sħown one set inthe 
initial test and the other set in the re-test while the 
other children were presented the sets in reverse 
order. The order in which the com parisons were 
presented was also reversed in the re-test. The 
final control was the placement of the pictures on 
the opposite side (to the right or left of the child) in 
the re-test. 


Analysis of Results 


All the data were analyzed statistically in rela- 
tion to the controls which had been іп effect. The 
order in which the comparisons were presented did 
not seem to influence the responses when the pref- 
erences from the first half and the last half of the 


т бэ мон 
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series were compared. 

There were no significant! differences between 
the two sets of pictures when the preferences were 
compared. There was, however, an interesting 
finding in relation to the placementof the picture 
on the right or left. The preferencefor the picture 
on the right was significant. 


Preferences Right Preferences Left N 
186 (54.6%) 654 (45.4%) 1440 (100%) 
х2=13.68 Df=1 P=.01 


This bias for the picture on the right was present 
at the three ages, but there was an observable ten- 
dency for the bias to increase with age. 

A rank order correlation of the initial results 
and the re-test results was employed to ascertain 
the reliability. A surprisingly high correlation was 
found: rho .89 which becomes .94 with the Spear- 
man-Brown correction formula. 

Because young children are considered to be 
quite inconsistent, there was a comparison of all 
responses made by each child in the two tests. 
Though many children changed their choices onthe 


re-test, a significantly greater number made the 
same choice. 


Choices the Same Choices Different N 


393 (55. 6%) 327 (44. 4%) 120 (100%) 
х2-6.04 Df=1 P=.02 


1 Тһе stability of preferences did not differ signif- 
icantly with age. The five year olds, howeve Е, 


tended to make more stable choices than the three’s 
and four’s. 


To find the preferences for each comparison, all 


individually to see if one 


ces of the children ен раты? the preferen- 
taled and this stable group 
alyzed. Finally, 
pared and tested t 
cording to age. 
Secondary analysis was made 

ison to see if there were any dif 
by: sex, socio-economic status, 
home} alertness or activeness of 
ferent nursery school group, 


with each compar- 
ferences influenced 
reading habits at 
the child, or dif- 


Conclusions 
Conclusion’ 


indi dy Seemed to justi 
The findings of the stu є | to justify the 
following conclusions concerning the illustration 
preferences of the three to five year old children ha 
this investigation: 


MM 


1. A significant difference has been considered only when the level of confidence has been . 01, 


1. Young children may be inconsistent in their 
picture preferences but a significant number 
do make consistent choices. — 

2. A high reliability is possible with the initial 
test and re-test technique with young children. 

3. There are no significant differences in pre- 
ferences of the children inthis study in rela- 
tion to: sex, socioeconomic status, research 
population, reading habits іп the home, or 
alertness or activeness of the child. 

4. A significant bias is shown for a picture 
placed on the right. 

5. Light tints in illustrations are significantly 
preferred to bright saturated colors. 

6. Dark shades in illustrations are significantly 
preferred to bright saturated colors. 

"I. A photograph is significantly preferred to а 

black and white line drawing. 


8. Afanciful drawing seems to be preferred to 
a true-to-life drawing though not significantly. 

9. A fanciful drawing is significantly preferred 
to a modified realistic drawing. 

10. Three year old children Significantly prefer 
a modified realistic drawing while five year 
old children prefer a true-to-life d rawing 

Ж when the two аге compared. 


Illustrations with more col Ors are signiifi- 
cantly preferred to those with fewer colors. 

12. When a black and white photograph is com- 
pared to a line drawing with one color, there 


does not appear to be any preference for one 
over the other. 


Discussion and Implications for Further Research 
plications for Further Research 


The research design used in this study for illus- 
tration preferences of youngchildren seems to have 
merit for future studies of preference. It would 
Seem advisable to use a test-retest technique, not 
only to establish reliability of the results, but also 
to allow an analysis of the highly reliable stable re- 
sponses, 

қ In studies involving the placement of objects to 
е 


compared оп the right ог left, it would be neces- 
sary to impose a control so the responses will not 
be biased for the ob 


k d fo; ject on the right. This bias has 
interesting implications for research concentrating 
on the observed tendency for the bias to increase 
with age in three to five year olds. It would be im- 
portant to see if the bias is consistent with the 
handedness of the child. Possibly the placement of 
pictures more often on the right in books has influ- 
enced this bias and may be present only in choices 
of pictures. 


, The popularity of the lighter and darker colors 
in preference to the bright colors, being іп contra- 
diction to frequently held assumptions and earlier 
research (1, 3), implies the need for a duplication 
of this study. A continuation of the study should in- 


.02 or .05. 


AMSDEN 812 


TABLE І 
ILLUSTRATION PREFERENCES OF 3, 4, AND 5 YEAR OLD BOYS AND GIRLS. 


RESPONSES OF CHILDREN MAKING THE SAME CHOICE ON BOTH 
INITIAL AND RE-TEST 


=—————————————————Є—Є——Є—Є—Є————————  — шш 


Variables Stable Responses Significance of Preference* 
OO 
Light colors 32 (76%) x^ - 10.50 
Bright colors 10 (24%) Dt-1 
Total 42 (100%) P -.01 
Dark colors 21 (75%) x? - 6.04 
Bright colors 7 (259) DE 
Кош 28 (100%) P =>02 
Photograph E Me 4 2 і ч 
Black and white drawing (26%) = 
Total 34 (100%) А Р -.01 
г ЩО 
Photograph n НЫ Dt - 1 = 
а with 1 color 28 (100) Р -N.S 
о 
76 х? - 8.50 
Drawing with 1 color. = (е8) рғ - 1 
а SONIS 34 (100%) P -.01 
1 х? - 20.00 
Drawings with more colors ТЕДІ Df - 1 
Се with fewer colors 84 (100%) Р -.01 
о 
22 (69%) хе 0.80 
Fanciful drawing | 10 (31%) ие 
Це ed drawing 32 (100%) Р -.05 
о 
: 21 (55%) х 7 ig 25 
True-to-life ara wing** 17 (45%) P-NS 
мини realistic drawing 38 (100%) ix 
о 2 
36 (84%) 52277 
Fanciful drawing : 1 (1670) = 01 
Modified realistic drawing 43 (100%) раз 
Тоїа1 


Test for the sig? ificance of the difference between the two variables. 
Df - degr ees of freedom pu level of confidence 
2 chi square 


N.S. - not significant 


** See Table П 
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TABLE П 


DIFFERENCES IN PREFERENCES FOR MODIFIED REALISTIC 
AND TRUE-TO-LIFE DRAWINGS ACCORDING TO AGE 
(Stable responses only) 


аа ар ана аана i 
Age Modified Realistic 


True-to-Life N 
| 
3 9 (90%) 1 (10%) 10 x? - 8.70 
4 5 (42%) 7 (58%) 12 Df - 2 у 
5 3 (19%) 13 (81%) 16 Р -.02 | 
Total 17 21 38 


pe ERE 


x? - chi Square 


clude older children to find if there is the stronger 
preference for softer colors, as indicated by the 
seven to nine year olds studied by Martin (4). Bou 
and Lopez (2) found the preference f or the darker 
shades with their group of Puerto Rican childr en, 
The present findings with preference for darker 
colors by younger Americanchildren may ору the 
desirability of studying the preferences crosscul- 
turally. Further studies could compare dark and 
light colors to each other, as well as to bright со1- 
Black and white photographs were not compared 
to a fully colored line drawing in this 5 tudy but 
would be recommended for future investigations, 
In line with Rudisill’s findings (6) the photogr aph 
was preferred to the black and white 1 ine drawing, 
and suggests more frequent use in children’s books. 
The whole area of testing Style of drawing should 

be carefully scrutinized. The definitions of true- 
to-life, modified realistic and fanciful in this study 
are over-simplified and questionable. Past studies 
have used other definitions which may or may not 

be comparable (2, 3, 9, 6). 

Many other interesting aspects of illustrations 
could be investigated, such as a factor-analysis of 
illustrations in books that аге children's favorites 


and the effect illustrations have upon children, for 
instance in dramatic play. 


Final Implications 


The present analysis, in light of past ге 

seems to justify these implications: 

І. Light and dark colors, as well as the гесор- 
nized bright colors, may be used effecti 
in books for young children. | | 

2. More photographs may be used effectively in 
books for young children. | 

3. Various styles of drawing should be available 


search, 


vely 


Df - degrees of freedom 


4. More research of c 


P - level of confidence 


in books for young children. 
ments may be of more intere 
ly assumed. . 


Fanciful ele- 
St than current- 


hildren's illustration pre- 
ferences is needed to confirm the conclusions 
of this and other Studies. 

Further research of young children's prefer- 
ences is advisable from a methodological 


viewpoint, especially in relation to the bias 
for the right. 


6. Preferences 


Should be re-evaluated from 
time to time. 
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A SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL DISABILITY IN 
EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN* 


ARTHUR 5. TAMKIN 
Columbus (Ohio) Children’s Psychiatric Hospital 


RESEARCH concerning the processes underlying 
educational disability in children has demonstrated 
a complex set of relationships bet ween emotional 
problems and educational achievement. While most 
investigators concur in the general finding of a close 
coincidence of emotionalproblems andlearning dis- 
abilities, they often vary with respect to the theor- 
les they advance to account for this fact. 

Blanchard (1), after evaluating the relations 
between reading disability and difficulties of per- 
sonality and emotional development in 73 consecu- 
tive cases referred to the Philadelphia Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, concluded that there was no causal re- 
lationship. She offered the theorythat ““Ше read- 
ing disability often arises from the same source of 
difficulty in emotional development, andin much the 
same manner, as the accompanying personality or 
behavior problems or neurotic symptoms..."' 

Support for postulating a causal relationship may 
be derived from the studies by Fendrick and Bond 
(3), who found a strong relationship between juve- 
nile delinquency and reading disability, and by 
Gates and Bond (4), who observed a wide variety of 
Symptomatic reactions attributable to reading dis- 
ability. The latter evaluated 100 reading disability 
cases and found that out of this group, approximate- 
ly three-fourths showed personality maladjustment, 
of which 25 percent were considered to have per- 
sonality problems as a result of the disabi lity. 
Their findings thus permit theinference that, by 
and large, a learning disability causes emotional 
and personal maladjustment. It is often pointed out 
by proponents of this view that a learning disability 
disrupts the child’s functioning in the school situa- 
tion, making for frustration and difficulties in an 
important sphere of social adjustment. Severe 
reading disability, it is maintained, is likely to be 
а serious catastrophe to many children who feel de- 
feated in a very significant aspect of living . And 
finally, as Brueckner and Bond (2) pointed out, 
there are studies which show that some children 
with severe emotional problems compensate for 
their difficulties by excessive educational striving, 
thus becoming extremely competent students. 
POMMES REB 

* Footnotes will be found at the end of this article. 


In addition to the role of emotional and person- 
ality problems in educational disability, another 
important factor is what might be termed an unfor- 
tunate home condition. Seigel (6), in his study of 
personality structure found in reading disability, 
has called attention to the importance of the home 
and family relationships tothe educational adjust- 
ment of the child. Clearly, the significance of the 
home lies in the fact that family relationships con- 
dition the child's ability to follow directions, his 
use of language, and his background of understand- 
ing. Modes of family life which interfere with the 
orderly development of these basic abilities thereby 
contribute to educational failings in the school sit- 
uation. 

On the basis of research findings such as these, 
which demonstrate complex relati onships between 
emotional adjustment, home conditions, and educa- 
tional disability, опе would expect to find rather se- 
vere educational disability inchildren with emotion- 
al disturbances requiring residential psychiatric 
treatment. In this connection Jastak (1946) observ- 
ed that high reading but low arithmetic scores tend 
to occur in abnormal mentalstates of a developmen- 
tal nature of long standing as in neurosis and schiz- 
ophrenia in both adults and children. 

The purpose of the study r eported here was to 
survey the educational achievement of emotionally 
disturbed children to ascertain the frequency of ed- 
ucational disability and to determine the relationship 
between arithmetic and reading skills. It was hy- 
pothesized that in a group of hospitalized, emotion- 
ally disturbed children, educational disabili ties 
would predominate and that arithmetic would be low- 
er than reading ability. 


Method 


The Ss consisted of children rec eiving residen- 
tial treatment for emotional disorders at a psychi- 
atric hospital. Shortly after admission they were 
given the Arithmetic and Reading parts of the Wide 
Range Achievement Test by the teachers of the hos- 
pital school.? They were selected for testing опа 
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random basis, and their obtainedscores were taken 
as measures of educational achievement in reading 
and arithmetic. In all, there were 22 boys and 12 
girls with mean ages of 8. 7 and 9. 4 respectively. 
The combined mean age was 9.0 years. А special 
characteristic of this sample and of the population 
of patients under consideration is that they are de- 
void of patients with serious medical problems Я 
with psychiatric symptoms requiring isolation and 
confinement, or with mental deficiency. The ab- 
sence of mental deficiency was determined either by 
ап IQ measure above 70 or by clinical estimation of 
the admitting professional staff. Since IQ's were 
not available for all Ss, chronological age was used 


as the basis for evaluating educational disabilities 
in these cases. 


Results 


The mean grade rating on the Wide Range A- 
chievement Test was 3.48 for the entire sample. 
For reading alone, it was 3.81 and for arithmetic 
it was 3.14. The difference between grade ratings 
for reading and arithmetic is significant at the . 005 
point based upon a one-tailed test (t = 2. 91). 

In order to evaluate educational disability, the 
achievement grade ratings were subtracted from the 
chronological ages of All Ss. Remainders lying be- 
tween 5. 0 and 5. 9 would indicate a level of achieve- 
ment commensurate with the chronologicalage since 
а child normally enters the first grade of school be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 5.9 years. Accordingly, 
remainders above 5.9 would indicate the presence 

of disability, while those below 5.0 w 
advanced achievement. 


tween chronological age 
sample was found to be 


E Sexes is not significant at the .05 level, howey- 


Observing the difference betw i 
age and grade rating for each 5, оса 
32% of the cases (n= 11) demonstratedsome degree 
of educational disability, However, 41% of the cas 
(n = 14) were educationally advanc ed, and the м 
Шаны 21% (п = 9) were at their expec ted grade 
evel. 


Discussion 


The expectation that educational disabiliti es 
would predominate in a group of em otionally dis- 
turbed children requiring residentialtreatment was 
not borne out by the findings of this study. The 
Wide Range Achievement Test scores showed that 
for the group as a whole the academic achievement 
level was consistent with the expectation for its 

mean chronological age. Furthermore, an analysis 
of each individual's achievement level showed that 
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the bulk of the Ss were either performing at ехресі- 
ed grade level or even educationally advanced rela- 
tive to their chronological ages. Only one-third of 
the Ss showed signs of some learning disability. 
Assuming that the Wide Range Achievement Test 
produces a valid measure of achievement, the find- 
ings are most compatible with the theory that edu- 
cational disability is merelyasymptom which 
might be produced by the same conditions respon- 
sible for the emotional disorder. Certainly, emo- 
tional problems could not be construed as a cause 
of educational disability since, as the results dem- 
onstrate, only one-third of the emotionally disturbed 
sample had accompanying educational disabilities. 

A possible weakness of this study which could 
affect the results might be the use of chronological 
age rather than mental age as the basis from which 
to measure departures in educational ac hievement. 
This choice was necessitated by the unavailabil ity 
of 105 for all cases in the sample. The justifica- 
tion for this procedure was predicated upon the as- 
sumption that the Ss would not show extreme dis- 
persion about the average 10 range, 


The hypothesis that emotionally disturbed child- 
ren would score higher on the Reading part than on 
the Arithmetic part was confirmed, Since the mean 
grade ratings of both parts fell between 3.0 and 4.0, 
however, it may not be inferred that emotionally 
disturbed children tend to present arithmetic dis- 
abilities since for a group with amean age of 9.0 


years, grade ratings within the obtained range nor- 
mally would be expected. 


Summary and Conclusions 
= ant У onclusions 


wer than reading 
ntly admitted for 


mal achievement, F ailure to con- 


were within + 


chronological age of the sample. айны а, 
FOOTNOTES 
Я ыг їнэ was Supported by the Ohio Division 
паю al Hygiene. The Opinions expressed 
Ва = ы ыы of the author а] One and not 
os i 
| ла у е of the Division ofMental 


The author is gratefulto Miss Jeanne Hugo 
a 


School Principal, who made the Wide Range A- 
chievement Test data available for this study. 
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A STUDY OF PRACTICES AND PROVISIONS 
FOR THE GIFTED PUPIL IN MATHEMATICS 


MONTE SCOTT NORTON 
Lincoln, Nebraska, Public Schools 


A BASIC PRINCIPLE which underlies the con- 
Cept of a democracy is recognition of the wor th of 
each individual. In harmony with this principle is 
the generally accepted principle of optimal educa- 
tional development on the partofeachcitizen. Many 
have seen the need for better educational programs 
for the gifted. The concern of this paper is with 


provisions made by Nebraska schools for the gifted 
in mathematics. 


Statement of the Problem 


МЕ о пе Frobiem 


Answers to the following questions were sought: 
1) What are some of the a 

Nebraska public high sch 
ed in mathematics? 2) 
view of administrators 


Limitations of the Problem 
—as 01 the Problem 


The Procedures of this Stud 
aie = - еесшез oi this Study 


This investigation utilized data from the follow- 
ing sources: | 
a) Questionnaire. A questionnaire containin, 
pertinent questions concerning practices and provi- 
sions for the gifted pupil in mathematics Was sent 
to 118 Nebraska high-school administrators, Part 
the questionnaire consisted of 24 specific ques- 
I of e q h the school administrator was asked to 
tions ЗЕ h in regard to present practices апа 
answer; eac upil gifted in mathematics in his 
provisions for the pup 


School. Part II of the questionnaire was designed for 
the purpose of gaining other information on this top- 
іс which was not altogether possible through Part I 
of the questionnaire. 

b) Survey of Literature. Through a survey of lit- 
erature, emerging practices, approaches to prob- 
lems, opinions, and informatio; 
grams for the gifted in mathem 
This survey revealed the follo 

1. Education of the gifted 


of every organized group, institution, and individual 
in American life, 


The principle of optimal develop- 
ment for all is in harmony with the democratic way 
of life. 
| 2. Discovering giftedness in children and youth 
is the responsibility of parents, teachers, school 
Administrators, and all who live and work with 
youth. 


3. Although the teacher is a vital link in the ef- 
fectiveness of any gifted-pupil program, the admin- 
istrator also shares key resp onsibility in such a 
program. 


nconcerning pro- 
atics were studied. 
wing facts: 

should be the concern 


eleration, ability grouping, 
and extra-curricular activi- 


The data revealed that Nebr i 
making the followi үзэ m gear 


nj isi ie 
in mathematics: Б provisions for the pupil gifted 


T. Acceleration Res indi 
ponses indicated that 24. 3 
—— eration 
bercent of the Nebraska high schools reporting use 
acceleration as an ad 9 


gifted mathem 


| 


NORTON 


gifted students. 

2. Grouping. Of the 104 schools responding, 
55. 3 percent use ability grouping in the scheduling 
of mathematics classes. The majority of schools 
Start making this provision in the ninth grade when 
pupils are permitted to take algebra 1 as the first 
Step in their advanced mathematics tr aining or to 
take a course in general mathematics. 

3. Curricular provisions. A choice of elective 
Subjects in mathematics designed for the moreca- 
pable student is provided by 91.3 percent of the 
Schools replying. Advanced algebra, trigonometry, 
and solid geometry, in that order, completely dom- 
inate the mathematical curricular offerings in Ne- 
braska high schools for gifted students. Sixty-one 
of the administrators stated that gifted pupils in 
mathematics were permitted to take extra subjects 
in mathematics in place of free periods. Atwo or 
three-track program in mathematics for the full 
three or four years in high school is offered by 42.7 
percent of the schools participating in the study. 
Many of the smaller high schools reported the use 
of correspondence work in advanced mathematics 
when enrollment or personnel limited curricular of- 
ferings. 

4. Extra-curricular program. One ofthe weak- 
est areas in regard to the gifted pupil program in 
mathematics in Nebraska high schools is the extra- 
Curricular program. Only 18.4 percent of the re- 
porting schools are making any extra-curricular 
provisions for the gifted in their schools. The most 
frequently mentioned activity in this area was the 
Mathematics Club. Several administrators report- 
ed the use of mathematical contests as a valuable 
activity for providing for the capable student in 
mathematics. 

5. Preparation of teachers. Thirty-five percent 
of those administrators reporting stated that they 
have teachers who are especially prepared for the 
instruction of the gifted mathematics pupil. The 
data showed that many Nebraska highschool teach- 
ers of mathematics have takenspecial formal 
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courses in education of the gifted and/or formal 
courses in advanced mathematics in college or in 
summer institutes. 

6. Library facilities. Library facilities appar- 
ently need serious attention. Only 2.9 percent of 
the administrators rated their school’s library as 
excellent in regard to meeting the needs of the gift- 
ed pupil in mathematics. Eighteen of the adminis- 
trators felt that they had a very good library inthis 
respect. However, 34 percent of the library ratings 
were fair and/or poor. 

7. Teacher load. Limited enrollments andcon- 
sequent heavy teacher load is a major problem for 
Nebraska high school educators and citizens as re- 
gards the gifted pupil. Frequently administrators 
checked lack of competent teachers, tooheavy a 
teacher work-load, or too small an overall enroll- 
ment as reasons for not offering advanced work in 
mathematics for gifted pupils. Only 4.9 percent of 
the Nebraska schools reporting stated that they re- 
duce the class load of teachers who teach pupils 
gifted in mathematics. Many school officials re- 
porting stated that reorganization plans might solve 
some of the present problems in this area. 
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Part Il: The Perceptual Approach Applied have new 
chapters added and former chapters revised andre- 
organized, The book is 


recommended for Students, 
teachers, psychologists, and psychiatrists, 


CRONBACH, LEE J. Ess 


N entials of Psychologi 
Testing (New York: Harper and Br os 


others, Publish- 
ers, 1960), рр, xxi + 650, 87.00. as 


L.J.L 
CYPREANSEN, LUCILE: WILEY, 7 


OHN н, ; LAAS 
LEROY T. Speech Develo; ment, Im rovement on 
Correction (New York: The R 


This is a text for beginning courses 1; 
of speech correction and Speech therapy, 
dent is acquainted with the normal speech 
тепе of the child and with speech deviation 
testing materials are included as well as m 
Speech development through individual and 


n methods 
The stu- 
develop- 

S. Speech 
nethods of 

group ac- 


tivities. This is an excellent book and is recom- 
mended highly. 


L.J. L. 


DELACATO, CARL H. The Treatment and Preven- 


tion of Reading Problems (Springfield, Illinois: 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1959), pp. xi+122. 


A neuro-psychological approach is made to the 
problems of reading. Since it was found that among 
poor readers the ratio of boys to girls is four to 
опе, ап analysis was made of 45 boys whowere poor 
readers. The boys ranged in age from eight to 18 
years and were from three states and 26 different 
schools. The objective was to find how poor read- 
ers resemble each other, This is a very interest- 
ing work representing an excellent beginning for the 
early recognition of the potentially poor reader. 


L.J.L 


The authors? attempt was to write anintroductory 
text for the soci 


involves a mini 


е been successful, Very few books 
i easily read or under- 


) гіс techni ues, E я 
їег is followed by a set i . um еа 


› One giving answers {о the 
» and one of reference tables, 


L. J. Li 


GARRISON, KARL С.; FORCE Jr., DEWEY, G. 
The Ps chology of Exce tional Children (New York: 
е Ronald Press Company, 1959), vi+586, $6. 00. 


Ка 
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GARRISON, ROGER H. The Adventure of Learning 


in College (New York: Harper and Brothers, Publish- 
ers, 1959), pp. хіі + 270, $3.25 


The author does not claim to have writtenthis 
Work with the intention of its being used as a text- 
book for a course. It is primarily directed to the 
college freshman as a sortof person-to-person con- 
versation about learning in college. It has many an- 
ecdotes of actual experiences with fictitious names 
being used. The author emphasizes the differences 
between secondary educationand college experiences 
pointing out that in college the student is the “сте! 
custodian'' of his ‘‘own growth and learning". 


L. Jus 


GRONLUND, NORMAN E. Sociometry in the Class- 
room (New York: Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 
1959), pp. xviii + 340. $4.50. 


Through sociometric testing, the teacher is able 
to analyze student's social relations, organize class 
&roups with the purpose of improving pupils’ social 
relations, and evaluate the Socialdevelopmentof in- 
dividual pupils. The book is directed primarily to 
teachers; however, the material should be of inter- 
est to students of psychology, sociology, and social 
psychology. The introduction presents a description 
of the sociometric technique. PartI is devoted to 
the methods of sociometric testing; Part II is direct- 
ed to the meaning of sociometric results; and Part 
Ш is the application of sociometric results to edu- 
cational problems. 


L. J. L. 


KAPLAN, LOUIS. Mental Health and Human Rela- 
tions in Education (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
Publishers, 1959), pp. xiv + 476, $5.00. 


Mental illness is one of the foremost health 
problems. The author contends that schools must 
educate for mental healthso the youngsters will learn 
to work together in wholesome and satisfying ways 
and will develop the ability to live with themselves 
and with other persons. The author devotes four 
chapters to how the schools are concerned with men- 
tal health and human relations; four chapters deal 
with the environmental influences on personality; 
three chapters are directed to a better understanding 
of child behavior; and four chapters are on human 
relations in the classroom. 


L. J. L. 


Langer, RUDOLPH E., Editor. On Numerical Ap- 
proximation (Madison, Wisconsin: The University of 


isconsin Press, 1959), pp. x + 462, $4.50. 


This book consists of 21 papers which were 


deliveredat the Symposium on Numerical Approxi- 
mation conducted by the Mathematics Research 
Center, United States Army, at the University of 
Wisconsin from April 21 to 23, 1958. The discus- 
Sion of numerical approximation centered around the 
three general themes of linear approximation, ex- 
tremal approximation, and algorithms. 


L.J.L. 


LOREE, M. RAY, Editor. Educational Psychology: 
Supplementary Text, and Study Questions (New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1959) pp. х + 425, 


$4.50. 


A total of 32 readings with a full bibliographi- 
cal footnote are included. These are divided into 
14 chapters each initiated with an introductory sec- 
tion and followed by questions on the readings and 
discussion questions. The chief advantage of this 
book is the bringing together of the thinking of many 
persons and the attempt to developskill inapplying 
psychological knowledge and principles to education- 
al problems. 


L. J. L. 


MARTIN, WILLIAM E. ; STENDLER, CELIA B. 
Child Behavior and Development (New York: Har- 
court Brace and Company, 1959), pp. ххіі- 618, 
$6. 00. 


In the area of child behavior and development, 
the author draws upon such varied sciences as an- 
thropology, psychology, sociology, biology, pedi- 
atrics, and physiology. An attempt to change the 
pattern of behavior must be based upon an under- 
Standing of social, cultural, physical, emotional, 
and intellectual factors. The book draws upon de- 
velopmental, comparative, and cross-cultural stud- 
ies. This is a successor to the 1953 Child D evel- 


opment book. 
Б 4. 1, 


MOUSTAKAS, CLARK Е. Psychotherapy with Chil- 
dren (New York: Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 
1959), pp. xviii + 324, $5.00. 


This book should be useful to students of child 
development and parent education. There are nu- 
merous dialogues presented with explanatory back- 
grounds and analyses. The development is quite 
non-technical and encompasses behavior of normal, 
gifted, handicapped, and disturbed children. 


L ў. L 


MULHERN, JAMES. A History of Education: A So- 


cial Interpretation (New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1959), pp. vii + 754, $7.50. 
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Three types of society - primitive, Oriental, 
and Western - are discussed in the relationship of 
economic, social, political, religious, moral, and 
intellectual factors to social его опала education- 
alchange. This is a second edition, the earlier e- 
dition being published in 1946. It is divided into four 
major parts: (1) Society and Education in the Pre- 
Renaissance World, (2) Social and Educatio nal 
Change from the Renaissance to the French Revolu- 
tion, (3) Social and Educational Change from the 
French Revolution Until Recent Times, and (4) The 
Dawn of the New Social and Educational Era. 


L. J.L. 


OSTROVSKY, EVERETT S. Fatherto the Child: 
Case Studies of the Experiences of a Male Teacher 
with Young Children (New York: С. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1959), pp. xviii + 173, $3.75. 

Actual case studies demonstrating the need 
Which children have for the companionship of a fa- 
ther are presented. Ostrovsky traces the conse- 
Quences of father absence and of variations such as 
the widow's family, and the ‘phantom father. ”’ This 
book is excellent in bringing the problem to the at- 
tention of educators and of showing the need for 
further research. 


L. J. L. 
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WHAT TEACHERS AND PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHERS KNOW ABOUT PHONICS 


GENERALIZATIONS 


І. Е. AARON 
University of Georgia 


| DESPITE THE widespread agreement that phon- 
105 Should be taught as a part of the word recogni- 
tion program in basal reading instruction, questions 
Írequently arise about the extent to which teachers 
actually do teach these skills, How much teachers 
know about these skills has bearing upon the extent 
to which they teach them. Ро they know these skills 
When they enter courses on the teaching of reading, 
Ог should the course have as one objective the teach- 
ing of the skills themselves as well as how to teach 
the skills to children? 


Purposes of Study 


Purposes of the study were: 

1. To assess teacher and prospective teacher 
knowledge of second and third grade difficulty level 
phonics generalizations at the beginning of acourse 


in the teaching of reading. 
2. To determine the relationship between know- 


ledge of phonics generalizations and amount of 
teaching experience. 

3. To determine the relationship between know- 
ledge of phonics principles and educational assign- 
ment for experienced teachers or assignment pre- 
ference for those without teaching experience. 


Developing a Test of Phonics Principles Knowledge 


А test of phonics principles was dev ised around 
eight principles of phonics thatordinarily are taught 
to children who are working with basal readers on 
second and third grade difficulty levels. One addi- 
tional situation was added, that of indeterminate 
vowels in unaccented syllables. The eightprinciples 
are listed below. 

1. Vowels in open syllables (those ending in vow- 
els) usually have long sounds. 

2. Vowels in closed syllables (those ending in 
Consonants) usually have short sounds. 

3. In short words ending in e, the eissilentand 
the preceding vowel usually is long. 

4. When two vowels come together, the first is 
usually long and the second is usually silent. 

. 5. When с comes before e, i, or y, it usually 
18 soft; otherwise it is hard. 


6. When g comes before e, i, or y, it usually 
is soft; otherwise it is hard. 

7. The sounds of vowels followed by г usually 
are modified. 

8. When а is followed by 1, thea usually is 
neither short nor long. 

These principles are found in most teacher's 
guidebooks which accompany basal readers. This 
particular listing is based upon those given in a 
widely used book on the teaching of reading (1). 

The test consisted of 60 multiple-choice, five- 
option items. Nonsense words involving the var- 
ious phonics principles were prepared so that the 
person taking the test would be forced to put the 
principles into practice in ‘‘r ec ognizing’’ unknown 
words. Nonsense words were used because enough 
real words unknown to college students and exper- 
ienced teachers could not befoundto test knowledge 
of these principles. An attempt was made to set up 
а situation for the inexperienced college student and 
experienced teacher similar to that of the element- 
ary, junior high, or high school pupil who would be 
using these skills in unlocking new words. An ex- 
ample of one item follows: 

«Тһе i in stri has the same sound as: (1) i іп 
light, (2) i in ill, (3) і in charity, (4) i in fir, (5) 
none of these. "' = ES 

The options on this particular item give a long 
sound, a short sound, an indeterminate vowel sound 
and a sound modified by r. The fifth option was 
placed on all 60 items in order to allow for silent 
vowels or some sound other than those listed in the 
previous four possibilities. For every item askin, 
for the identification of ап і sound, the item was = 
dentical to the above with the exception of the non- 
sense word. The same was true for the other vow- 
el letters--a, е, о, и, and y--and the soft апа hard 
с and р letters. 

Samples of the types of items are as follows: 

1. Theain has the same sound as: (1) a in 
arm, (2) а in add. (3) a in all. (4) a in gay, (5) none 
of these. 

2. Thee in has the same sound as: (1) e in 
key, (2) e in end. (3) e in maker, (4) e inerr, (5) 
none of these. 

3. Тһе і in has the same sound as: (1) i in 
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light, (2) i in ill, (3) i in charity, 


none of these. 


4. Theoin 
throw, (2) o in orb, 


none of these. 
5. Theu in 

true, (2) u in cut, 

none of these. 


_ 


has the same sound as: (1) о іп 
(3) o іп odd, (4) о in work (5) 


has the same sound as: (1) u in 


(3) u in urn, (4) u in nature, (5) 


6. Theyin ___ has the same sound а5:(1) у in 


yellow, (2) y in 


der, (5) none of these. 


1. The c in 


none of these. 


— ——_ 


much, (2) c in cry, 


martyr, (3) у in by (4) y in cylin- 


has the same sound as: (1) с in 
(3) c in force, (4) c in cello, (5) 


8. Тһе ріп has the same sound as: (1) g in 
Sing, (2) g in mirage, (3) g in rage, (4)g in go, (5) 


none of these. 


All sounds to be identified were contained within 
accented syllables exceptfor two indeterminate 
vowels in unaccented syllables. 


Structions to the students explain 


words of more than one syllable 
and that accented syllables were 


entire test. 
А Sound E Sound 
baze me'-tul 
gac a-cler'-nic 
ta'-bin a-lade' 
co-fawl' snec 
ag'-i-mut a-re'-knew 
taul lea'-tor 
caif phep'-fiz 
keav niel 
lac'-co a-tron'-o-ber'! 
cus-ma'to-scop' г i-wes'-ti 
roab 

daic 

O Sound U Sound 
moal dru'-mel 
lac-co' e-bu'-zit 
сав-та!-іш-5сор! 50-148! 

збо! -lin thune 
nun-brote! thun 

Woz mue 
cu-toa' 


nom'-brate 


C Sound 
cas-ma'-to-slop 
gac 

cir 

cy'-tin 


tas-mo'-to-scup! 


G Sound 
gise 
cag 

gac 
geb'-in 


Preliminary in- 
ed that nonsense 
were syllabicated 
marked. 

The following list presents the 60 
words used in the test. 


the eight skeleton items 


nonsense 


These may be inserted into 
above to recons truct the 


I Sound 
cra-cli'-ter 
ait 

liet 

ta-bin' 
ag'-i-mat 
Sirth 

flif 

Stri 
kron-gu'-i-ly 
phep-fise' 
giz-Wwer'-nere 
bir'-len 
gas-Wir'-nere 


Y Sound 
bryc'-til 
a-Cy'-nic 


By means of the Hoyt Analysis of Variance Meth- 
od of Test Reliability (2), a reliability coeffic ient 
of „98 was obtained. This was based upon 40 cases 
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(4) i infir, (5) 


Which represented the enrollment in one section of 


а beginning class in the teaching of reading taught 
by the writer, 


Test Administration 
— Aaministration 


In all cases, the test in mimeographed form was 
administered to the subjects on the third to fifth 
class day. This was done to cut down onthe possi- 
bility of students reading aboutphonics in textbooks 
and other sources before taking the test. In most 
instances, the test was administered on the third 
day of class. The purpose of the test was explained 
immediately prior to the administration. Approxi- 
mately 30 minutes were needed to administer the 


test to a class, but all persons were per mitted to 
finish, 


Subjects Used in the Study 


and 189 teachers-in-prep ara- 
Ninety-seven of 


t 2 
ог special education 


were residents of Georgia ог 5 


Analysis of Test Results 


urrounding states. 


Sible 60 items. Table I pre 

Хас! stand ake 
Standards аге not ava; | 

the performance of teacher and we for evaluating 


eraged getting approximate- 
У 57 Percent of the items correct Чы кек рр 
й е scores shows that insofar as 


» the subjects vary 
Performance, Of the 293 per~ 


Only 10 st 
ighty Persons О uden 


» Or 27 Percent, scored 40 
ems corr d 4 
213 persons, ог 73 d epp "~ remaining 


cent, got less than 40 items 


Analysi 
Sis of Performance Оһ Differ nt Types of Items 
The items оп 


е particular priae et и аи Studied interms of 
SY Were Prepared to test. 


ч 
васса - 
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TABLE I 


SCORES OF 293 STUDENTS ON PHONICS PRINCIPLES TEST 


Score Frequency Score Frequency 
-—————————— и 
10-14 1 35-39 96 

15-19 9 40-44 45 

20-24 21 45-49 25 

25-29 50 50-54 8 

30-34 10 55-59 2 


шиш 


TABLE П 


PERFORMANCE ON DIFFERENT TYPES OF ITEMS 
ON PHONICS PRINCIPLES TEST 


Type of Item Percent Correct 
Vowels in open syllables 61 
Vowels in closed syllables 49 
Short words ending ine 68 
Vowel digraphs 61 
Soft and hard c 58 
Soft and hard g 32 
Vowel sound modified by r 68 
Vowel a followed by 1 85 
Indeterminate vowel 51 


$$ eee 
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This was carried out to See if the 293 persons per- 
formed better or worse on some particular items 
or if they performed uniformly onall types of items. 


a followed by 1 were correct. 
Several possible explanations may be offered to 
explain why the percentages correct on the various 


Comparing Experience Groupings 


In order to determine whether or not experience 
was associated with performance on the Phonics 
principles test, the 293 cases were divided into four 
experience groupings: no experience, 1 to 5 years, 
6 to 10 years, and more than 10 years, The Welch 
-Nayer L test was used to test the homo; 
variances (3). Homogeneity of variance. 


principles test, 

Table III Summarizes th 
ТЕ 5. to be larger than the уа] Че in Nayer’s 
tables (3), and thus the hypothesis f i 
cep Ав p of equal variances 


Since the variances were fo 


е calculations of Ме Ёа 


A second comparison was made by means of an- 

alysis of variance to determine whether or not ex- 
pressed preference of grade leve] of the inexper- 
ienced students and grade taught or other education- 
al job held by experienced Persons, were associat- 
ed with performance on the phonics Principles test, 
The 293 cases were divided into primary grades 
(grades 1 through 3), intermediate Ега де (grades 
4 through 6), junior high and highschool grades 
(grades 7 through 12), anda miscellaneous group 
er п was labeled **other. " The latter group in- 
ана principals, superintendents, instruc tional 
ё 
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Supervisors, speech correctionists, and colle ge 
teachers. Some teachers reported previous exper- 


assignments. 

The homogeneity of variances was again tested 
by use of the L test. Table У presents the calcula- 
tions. The L, -value of . 9935 was found tobe larg- 
er than the L, -value in Nayer’s tables, and, there- 
fore, the hypothesis of homogeneity of variances 


ext grouped into ed- 
ment groupings. The four groupings 


were again used. The L test, 
summarized in Table УП, indicated ho mogeneous 
variances, 


The F-test showed no s ig nificant differences in 
performance amon; 


groupings. Calculations are Sum marized in Table 
УШ. As in the case of the total group of 293, the 


4 experienced 


Summary and Conclusions 


were as follows 


1) The mean Score of correct items on the test 
was 34,22 оға Possible 60, апа Scores ranged from 
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TABLE Ш 


L, COMPUTATION FOR TEST OF HOMOGENEITY OF VARIANCES AMONG 
EXPERIENCE GROUPS ON PHONICS PRINCIPLES TEST 


Group N УХ Хх 0! Log М Log 0! N Log 0! 
No experience 189 6,250 217, 252 10,572 2.27646 4, 02415 760. 56435 
1-5 Years 42 1,472 55, 118 3,528 1.62325 3.54753 148. 99626 
6-10 Years 24 910 36, 656 2,152 1. 38021 3.33284 79. 98816 
Above 10 Years 38 1, 395 54, 889 3, 678 1.57978 3.56561 135. 49318 

Total 293 10,027 363, 915 19, 930 2. 46687 4. 29951 1125. 04195 
сл = аи ша „© ва на _/ 
Log 6' - 4.29951 Log L, - 9. 98803 Log, -.9728 ^ Accept 
Harmonic mean - 40.20 k-4 d.f. - 40 

TABLE IV 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SCORES IN DIFFERENT EXPERIENCE GROUPS 


Variance D. E. Sum of Squares Mean Square F Hypothesis 
— 
Between 3 843 281. 0000 4. 07 Reject 
Within 289 19, 930 68. 9619 

Total 292 20,773 
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og N Log @' К Log 6! 
1-3 97 3,371 123,077 5, 926 1. 98677 3.77276 365. 95772 
4-6 120 3, 955 138, 961 8, 611 2. 07918 3. 93505 472. 20600 
7-12 47 1,708 66, 040 3,971 1.67210 3.59890 169. 14830 
Other 29 993 35,837 1,835 1. 46240 3.26364 94. 64556 
Total 293 10,027 363, 915 20,343 2 


. 46687 1.30842 1101. 95758 
Log Ө' - 4. 30842 Log L, - 9.99716 


Lı - . 9935 Accept 
Harmonic mean - 52, 45 k-4 d.f. - 52 


TABLE vi 
ANALYSIS ОЕ VARIANCE 


OF SCORES IN DIFFERENT GRADE GROUPS 
Variance D. Е. Sum of Squares Mean Square F Hypothesis 
Between 3 430 143. 3333 


2.04 Accept 
Within 289 


20,343 70.3910 


Total 292 


За MM —— 
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TABLE УП 


L, COMPUTATION FOR TEST OF HOMOGENEITY OF VARIANCES AMONG EDUCATIONAL 
ASSIGNMENT OR PREFERENCE GROUPINGS, EXPERIENCED GROUP ONLY 


Group N УХ хх? 0! Log М Log 0! N Log 6! 
1-3 29 1, 092 44, 052 2, 933 1. 46240 3. 46731 100. 55199 
4-6 36 1,815 51,643 3,609 1.55630 3.55739 128. 06604 
7-12 27 967 36, 969 2,336 1. 43136 3.36847 90. 94869 
Other 12 403 13,999 465 1. 07918 2.66745 32.00940 

Total 104 3,777 146, 663 9,343 2.01703 3. 97049 351.57612 
2.5 ООМА СРЕ ee Па ЕЕ сене rac анна 
Log 0! - 3.97049 Log L, - 9.98445 L, - . 9648 Accept 
Harmonic mean - 21. 90 k-4 d.f. - 22 

TABLE УШ 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SCORES IN DIFFERENT GRADE GROUPS, 
EXPERIENCED PERSONS ONLY 


Variance D.F. Sum of Squares Mean Square Е Hypothesis 
Between 3 150 50. 00 = Accept 
Within 100 9,343 934. 30 

Total 103 9, 493 
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13 to 59 items correct. Of the 293 persons taking 
the test, only 10 students, or 2 percent, scored 50 
or more. Only 80 persons, or 27 percent, scored 
40 or more items correct. Though no standards of 
performance have been established, the results 
would appear to support the contention that a course 
in the teaching of reading should give attentionto 
teaching the teachers and prospective teachers not 
only how to teach the phonics generalizations but the 
principles themselves since very few of the enroll- 
ees appear to be well-grounded in these principles. 

2) The subjects performed much be tter on cer- 
tain of the items than they did on others, Percent- 


more emphasis than others. 
ther investigation, 

3) Years of experience was found to be associat- 
ed with perform: 
The analysis of variance technique was utilized to 
compare the 293 cases after they were divided into 
those with no experience, 
years of experience, with 
experience, and those wi 
experience. The F-valu 
level. Experienced teac 


them to children, 


his was the finding with 


with the 104 experienced 
Persons, In other words, primary teachers did not 


1. Betts, Е.А. 


2. Hoyt, с. J. “Note опа 5 


appear to score better on the test than did those at 
other grade levels, even though primary teachers 
are frequently the ones who have the main task of 
teaching these skills to children. Possible explan- 
ations for this finding may be that first grade teach- 
ers, who were classified among the primary teach- 
ers, do very little about teaching these skillsto 
children and might have lowered the overall primary 
Scores. However, inspection of the scores did not 
Support this explanation. Another possible explan- 
ation is that teachers at other levels still have to 
teach these skills because some children in those 
grades may not have learned them earlier , thus 
forcing these teachers tolearn more about the 
Skills being taught. The fact that approximately 11 


Generalizations from this Study should be confin- 
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WHERE ARE THEY NOW?--A STUDY OF 


TEACHER SUPPLY IN MATHEMATICS 


AND SCIENCE 


KENNETH E. WHITE 
Central Michigan College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


IN THE SPRING of 1958, the writer conducted a 
follow-up study of a selected group of graduates of 
Central Michigan College to obtain information con- 


cerning their present status in respect to teaching. 


The population surveyed included graduates from 
1947 through 1956, who had majors or minors inthe 
Subject fields of mathematics, chemistry, and phys- 
ics, and who were at the time of graduation quali- 
fied to teach in the public highschools of Michigan. 

A questionnaire was sent to each of the 279 sub- 
jects included in the survey. Replies were гесеіу- 
ed from 216 and most of the needed information was 
acquired from campus sources for an additional 14. 
From these two sources, most of the desired data 
was acquired for 230 individuals, or 82.4 percent 
of the original population. 

Before summarizing the results of the study, a 
few terms need to be defined. 

Major: Thirty semester hours of systematic рге- 
paration in a field of study. 

Minor: Fifteen semester hours of systematic 
preparation іп a field of study. 
_ Currently teaching: Denotes one who was teach- 
ing one or more classes at the secondary level 
(grades 7 through 12) during the spring of 1958. 


Results of the Study 


Table I summarizes the distribution of the total 
population included in the survey, by majors, mi- 
nors, and subject field. Many of those with majors 
in one of the fields also had minors in one or more 
of the other fields; however, each person was tab- 
ulated only once in the distribution. Those listed 
under mathematics and physics, mathematics and 
chemistry, and chemistry and physics had either 
majors or minors in two fields. 

The high point in preparation of teachers in 
these fields was reached in 1950. Tablell shows 
that 55 were certified for secondary teaching in that 
year with either a major or a minor or some com- 
bination of the two in physics, chemistry, or math- 
ematies. This contrasts sharply with 1956 when 
only 15 were certified, and 1955 which produced 


only 9. It is evident that some very strong factors 
were at work to produce these inequities since the 
total number of graduates from the college were a- 
bout equal for these three years. 

The distribution of respondents, in respect to 
teaching status, is given in Table III. A later an- 
alysis indicates that a number of those classed in 
the non-teaching groups were employed in an educa- 
tional capacity--high school principals, college in- 
structors, elementary teachers, etc. , butthey were 
not, as defined in this study, currently employed in 
secondary teaching. 

Two especially important items are revealed in 
Table Ш: 1) The percentage of individuals continu- 
ing in secondary teaching decreasedrather regular- 
ly with increased number of years of service; 2) 
when the figures in the table are compared with the 
percent of respondents that have taught atsome 
time or other, 82.4 percent of the total, we find 
that about one third of the original teaching group 
was no longer in secondary teaching. If the trend 
found in Table III is an indicationfor the profession 
as a whole, we can expect that less than 50 percent 
of the beginning teachers in mathematics and sci- 
ence will be teaching seven years later. With such 
a high rate of attrition, it would appear difficult, if 
not impossible, to maintain a high level of teaching 
competence. 

Of equal importance with the overall fi 
individuals currently teaching, was the Пе а of 
of these teachers among the various fields, Т. ble 
IV provides this analysis. + “вије 

Only in the case of the responde i 
matics majors or minors Жете т шин шин 
cent currently teaching. It would appear that ее 
factors affecti 2 the 
шаг е ШЕ departure from the teaching field 
теңің .. erable force on the teachers in all 


Another facet of the study was ai i - 
ering the considerations that ee chase ob 
never taught, and those who left teaching, to шаре 
that decision. The reasons for not entering or for 
leaving teaching are reported in Table V Several 
respondents gave more than one reaso n, but only 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER PREPARED TO TEACH, FROM 1947 THROUGH 1956, 
BY SUBJECT FIELD AND MAJOR AND MINOR 


Subject Field 


Number of Majors Number of Minors 
Chemistry 33 40 
Mathematics 119 57 
Physics 8 6 
Mathematics and Physics 5 3 
Mathematics and Chemistry 5 1 
Chemistry and Physics 2 
Total 170 109 
TABLE II 


y BY YEAR, MAJORS, AND MINORS 
Year Number of Majors Number of Minors Total 
1947 13 


6 


19 
1948 14 10 ” 
1949 20 {8 M 
1950 33 22 55 
1951 30 17 " 
1952 22 13 4 
1953 13 4 i 
1954 13 12 - 
1955 4 5 9 
1956 8 7 15 
Total 170 109 
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TABLE III 


PRESENT STATUS IN RESPECT TO SECONDARY TEACHING 


Year Teaching Non-Teaching Percent Teaching 
1947 3 13 18.9 
1948 8 10 44.4 
1949 11 16 40.7 
1950 20 25 44.4 
1951 16 20 44.4 
1952 17 13 56.7 
1953 9 5 64.2 
1954 14 1 66.7 
1955 4 4 50.0 
1956 9 6 60.0 
Total 111 119 48.3 


TABLE IV 


PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS CURRENTLY TEACHING, BY FIELD, MAJORS, AND MINORS 


SS 


Percent of Majors Percent of Minors Total Percent 


e Teaching Teaching Teaching 
Chemistry 50.0 34.4 41.9 
. 52. 

Mathematics 47.4 64.4 8 
Physics 28.6 15.0 45.4 
Mathematics and Physics 40.0 66.7 50.0 
Mathematics and Chemistry 20.0 00.0 16.7 
Chemistry and Physics 00.0 00.0 00.0 

45.8 52.3 48.3 


Total ы . 
Шимтгэл 
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TABLE V 


REASONS FOR NOT ENTERING OR FOR LEAVING TEACHING 


Reason Reported Number Reporting Percent of Non-teaching Group 
Financial 32 26.1 
Marriage or family 17 14.3 
School administration 12 10.1 
Other interests 10 8.4 
College teaching 7 5.9 
Armed forces 7 5.9 
Elementary teaching 7 5.9 
Lack of desirable placefnent 5 4.2 
Enrolled in graduate School 5 4.2 
Deceased 3 2.5 
In prison 1 0.8 
Teaching load too heavy 1 0.8 
Unknown 11 9.2 
ш 118 100,0 
Пасо и ыс 
TABLE VI 


PRESENT EMPLOY, 


MENT OF NON-TEACHING GROUP 
Occupation Number Percent of Non-teaching Group 
Employed in Industry (Engineers, researchers, Clerical) 24 


20.3 
Employed in Business (Retail, agents, brokers, etc, ) 14 11.9 
Professional (Dental, medical, ministry, social work) 8 aa 
Employed by Government 2 ёл 
Unemployed 1 


the initial or most important one is included in the 
analysis. 

А In Table У, one finds that the three major causes 
listed accounted for 50. 4 percent of the group either 
not entering or leaving teaching. Ofthese three, 
two can be expected to occur inthe normal sequence 
Of events, That is, women can be expected to mar- 
ry, raise families, and consequently leave teaching; 
we can also expect that a portion of those engaged 
in teaching will move into administrative positions. 
The significant figure is the one concerned with the 
loss of teacher personnel for financial reasons. 
More than one fourth of the total loss resulted from 
this factor alone. 

It is interesting that such a small percent of the 
group reported that they left or did not enter teach- 
ing because of other interests. More than one half 
of these are now engaged in some other profession- 
al area--namely dentistry, medicine, or the minis- 
try. This low figure would seem to indicate, apart 
from the women, that the portion of teacher- 
trainees that look upon the program as aninsurance 
policy is less than many have suspected. 

Information was also gathered concerning the 
length of service of those who have taught but are 
not currently teaching. It variedfrom one half year 
to nine years. The mean number of years was 
Slightly over four. When one recalls that a number 
of these individuals could not have had this many 
years of service if they were currently teaching, the 
figure takes on added significance. Many of those 
leaving teaching were experienced teachers, and as 
they indicated, satisfied with teaching itself, but 
dissatisfied with other considerations, espec ially 
the financial rewards: 

A review of the present occupations of the non- 
teaching group is shown in Table VI. Only those 
employed in non-educational positions are shown. 

The tabulation does not include allthat were em- 
Ployed. The information could not be obtained for 
ll. When the reason for not entering or for leaving 
teaching is compared with current oc c u pations, it 
is found that almost three fourths of those in busi- 
hess and industry indicated the primary reason that 
hey are not teaching is financial. Oddly, not one 
9f the women who is not teaching has taken а рові- 
Чоп in some other area. 
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The final phase of the study dealt with the imme- 
diate intentions of the survey group in respect to 
probable intentions insofar as teaching is concern- 
ed. Replies revealed that 8 of those who are cur- 
rently teaching plan to leave the profession in the 
near future. However, 6 of these were married 
women and undoubtedly their return to teachingis 
dependent upon securing employment within close 
proximity to their presentresidence. Thus, it 
would appear that no significant increase in teacher 
supply can be expected from the group that has left 
teaching. 

The results of the study appear to establish the 
following: 

1) A grave problem exists for the teaching pro- 
fession in respect to establishing suitable levels of 
teaching competence because of the high percentage 
of loss of qualified personnel. Fewer than 50 рег- 
cent of the respondents, allof whom were fully 
qualified to teach at the secondary level, are cur- 
rently engaged in secondary teaching. 

2) The findings show that the only induceme nt 
that would have substantially reduced the loss of 
personnel would have beenimproved financial status, 
The current supply of qualified mathematics, phys- 
ics, and chemistry teachers would probably be a- 
bout 25 percent greater if salaries were more suit- 
able. 

3) Most of the teachers that would have remain- 
ed in the profession if salaries had been higher are 
now employed by industry or business. If we are to 
achieve a high level of education, this drain upon 
teaching resources cannot be continued. 

4) Although a few mentioned dissetisfaction with 
teaching conditions, not one gave this as his pri- 
mary reason for leaving teaching. One might gen- 
eralize from this that teachers are as a whole fair- 
ly well satisfied with conditions in the schools, 

5) Although a few that Have left teaching plan to 
return in the near future, the number will scarcely 
offset the loss of those who have definitely decided 
to leave teaching. Thus, as far as supply of teach- 
ers in the areas of mathematics and science is con- 
cerned, barring unusual economic or other cond i- 
tions, there is little chance that improvement in 
supply will come from former teachers returning to 


the classroom. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE F-SCALE TO A 


SAMPLE OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS 


PHILIP LAMBERT 
University of California, Los Angeles 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL teachers and principals 
are in a position to have agreat effecton the beliefs 
and values of American youth. It should therefore 
be both interesting and valuable to dis cover what 
basic attitudes are held by this inf] uential group. 
The present paper attempts to answer the following 
question: to what extent do elementary teachers and 
principals have authoritarian attitudes? The first 
problem was to find some test of authoritarianism; 
the measure chosen was the F-scale devised by 

test results had been 
eneral statistical prop- 


scale was made, 
The F-scale has been admini 


women students 3.51, S. p, .90; | 
tients at a psychiatric clinic 3.6 

Cohn and Carsch (2) in 19 
Germans, found a mean sco 
They concluded that if one 
that these German worker 
alities, then the data appear to Support the validity 
of the F-scale. 

McGee (3) in 1954 found an Overall mean F-scale 
score of 2.89, S. D. .88 for a group of elementary 
and secondary teachers. The data supported his hy- 
pothesis that the mean F-scale score for à teacher 
sample would be lower than the average of the 14 
groups of middle-class adults reported in The Au- 
thoritarian Personality by Adorno et al (1), 3.84. 

McGee suggested three reasons for this: (a) al- 
h the authors of the F-scale tried to limit the 
thoug to statements they believed to be democratic, 
wenn i tere вага ен өвийн prejudiced; (b) be. 
пшпегоц heir education and training, teachers as a 
cause of vip know the "right" answers; (с) ава 
group ten 4 from among the population at large, 
group selec pé less authoritarian than the ау- 
бе тің This last explanation seemed to Mc- 
erage аси. 


Gee to be the most likely one, although he conceded 
that the other two alternatives probably also contri- 
buted to the lower overall mean. 


Methodology 
„ин ЕРУ 


Data from elementary school Principals were 
Obtained by distributing the F-scale at 13 different 
This was done either by the 
Cooperating superintendents 
Stricts inCalifornia. In 


, 


forms. In all, 510 


ers, of which 305 (60% 
14 (4. 6%) 2 


four ar- 


was со e 
Were lost. m pleted, and thre 


The results which follow are based 
on an analy 
Sis of 423 forms, 132 from principals and 291 from 


Results 


Y Principals and 


“Ы. .97. The Split-half reli- 
ale was . 88, 
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TABLE I 


RELIABILITY OF THE F-SCALE SCORES 
————————=————=—= 


Group Number Reliability? М MDN. S. D. Range 
шигтгээ эээ ыг 
Principals (Male) 98 285 2.86 2.88 .80 1.21-4.41 
Principals (Female) 34 . 94 2.97 2.91 1.01 1. 33-6. 20 
Principals 132 . 88 2.88 2.89 .86 1. 27-6. 20 
Teachers (Male) 61 - 81 2.65 2.11 “87 1.13-4.26 
Teachers (Female) 230 «91 3.23 3.25 1.05 1.00-6.00 
Теасһегв 291 91 8.11 3.06 1.01 1.00-6.00 

423 .88 3.04 2.99 .97 1.00-6.20 


АП 


Са ААА ee ae 


All reliabilities are based on correlations (Pearson r) between the odd items and even 
items. The correlation coefficients were corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula 


to give the reliability values in the table. 
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2.89. 

o — Differences. The mean for 
all principals was 2.88, for all teachers 3.1 1. 
This agrees with the findings of Adorno et al (p.287) 
if one makes the assumption that, in general, prin- 
cipals are more highly educated than teachers, A- 
dorno found a low but Statistically significant cor- 
relation between years of education and E-scale 
scores, which correlate .77 with F-scale scores, 

Male-Female Differences. The difference be- 
tween the mean scores of male and 
pals was only .09. The difference between the 
means of the male and female teachers, howeve D, 


а position so that 
high scores. (Mc 
en male and female 
r, found only a 
rable sex groups). 
Wereless restricted 
1.05 and 1.33-6. 20, 


Only a slight difference was found between the 
means of men and women principals (. 09), men 
teachers and men' principals (, 21) апа women 
teachers and women principals (. 26). 


Item Analysis 


ysis of the 


n Table II, 
D. P. of 2.09 for the princi i i 


principal ques- 
The average 
atisfactory 


ments, few high-quarte who disagreed 
more than slightly. It is Probable 
sample did not contain Subjects who are actually 
extreme with respect to the Pattern which the F- 
scale was designed to measure. This circumstance 
would tend to lower the D. P.’s and the reliability 
coefficients, and may well be one explanation for 
the difference between the val ues reported in this 
study and those reported in Adorno etal(1) For 
the 30 items, nine D. P.'s areover 2. 5, буе аге 
between 2.0 апа 2. 5 апа 11 arebetween 1.5апа 2.0. 
Only Нуе D. P.'s are below 1.5, and here the group 
means are also less than 2. 73, so that the р, P. is 
more significant than it appears. For example, in 
the combined group, the poorest descriminating i- 
tem (Item 15) differentiates at better than the one 
per cent level statistically, t= 3.53. 
Data on the item analysis of the elmentary 
school teacher questionnaires are presented in Ta- 


ble Ш. The average D. P. of 2.49 154150 quite sat- 
isfactory. As with the principals, the data indi- 
cates that the teacher group does not contain sub- 
jects who are extreme with respect to the F-scale. 

For the 30 items, 15 D. P.’s are over 2.5, ten 
are between 2.0 and 2. 5, and two are between 1.5 
and 2.0. Only three D. P.^sare below 1. 5, but 
here again the group means are less than 2. 5. 

The observation that D. P.'s arelower , on the 
average, for men teachers (1. 79) than for women 
teachers (2.68) is consistent with thelower mean 
for men than for women and the men's narrower 
range. But, despite the absolute difference in the 
D. P.'s between men teachers and women teachers, 
items which work well for one sex tend, in general, 
to work well for the other. The correlations be- 
tween the D. P. rank order for the men and that for 
the women teachers is . 79, a value which is high e- 
nough to justify our averaging the D. Р,'5 of the two 


groups to obtain an overall “ order of usefulness" 
for each item. 


Summary and Conclusions 
Ty ПО vVonciusions 


The F-scale was administered to а group of 350 
California elementary school principals and teach- 
ers. The results showed that: 


l. This sample yielded а Split-half reliability of 
- 88 and a mean of 3.04. 


2. There wasa diff 
Scores of principals and teachers 


women principals, 


3. Anitem analysis of the questionnaire demon- 
Strated that the F-scale discriminates well between 
the upper and lower quartile of 


, Henry Morrison, "Measurement of 
Authoritarianism and its Relation to Teachers' 
Classroom Behavior, ” Department ofEduca- 
tion, University of California: Genetic Psychol- 


ogy Monograph, 1955, Vol. 52, pp. 89-146. 
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REPORT OF AN EVALUATION OF CURRICULUM 
LABORATORY SERVICES IN 
A TEACHERS COLLEGE 


DONALD S. Mac VEAN 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


THERE HAS APPEARED in the lastfifteen years 
a considerable body of literature including a number 
of theses and dissertations onthe subject of curric- 
ulum laboratories, but there has been по study 
Which measured the actual use of such afacility nor 
one which evaluated its services interms of its pri- 
mary objectives--assisting the teacher training pro- 


gram. 
The curriculum laboratory of the Ball State 


Teachers College library--upon which this study is 
based--has been in existence eight years. It was 
Created in response to a need expressed by the fac- 
ulty for printed curriculum materials; specifically 
for textbooks, workbooks, Ёеас hers' manuals, 
Courses of study, curriculum bulletins, units of 
Work, standardized tests, lesson plans and pam- 
Phlets on curriculum which would be useful to the 
faculty and students involved inthe teacher training 
program, The department has had considerable use 
from its inception. 


The curriculum laboratory is adepartment of the 


library and under the general superv ision of the 
chief librarian. Directly incharge isa profession- 
ally trained librarian who is also an experience d 
teacher. In addition, seven student assistants work 
a total of eighty hours per week doing the routine 
and clerical work. 


Purposes 


the study were, then, аз follows: 
1) to determine which individuals or group within 
the library's total patronage use the curriculum 
laboratory; 2) to learn which materials are used and 
for what purposes they are used; 3) to determine if 
the students and faculty receive the materials and 
Services from the curriculum laboratory which they 
Need to carry on their work; and 4) to determine the 
Contribution of the facility to the primary objective 
Of the college--the training of teachers. 


жыз Итке. 


The purposes of 


tistics in Education. New Yor 


1. Found in Tate, Merle, Statistics т эсс 


Procedure 


A two-week period (including weekends) in Feb- 
ruary, 1957, was selected to conduct the study. By 
comparing the attendance record with that of рге- 
vious years, this was found to be a typical period 
in this respect, except for class visitations. The 
latter figure was far below the us ual number. It 
was found also, by comparing the curre nt class 
schedule with those of the three previous years, 
that all courses relating to teacher education usual- 
ly given during the winter quarter were being given 
at this time. 

During the two-week period of the study, a daily 
record was kept of attendance, of mater ials used 
and checked out, and of the num ber and types of 
questions asked. In addition, each student who 
came to the curriculum laboratory was asked to 
register (but only once during the two-week period). 

From the 215 students who registered, thirty 
were selected by use of the Table of Random Num- 
bers! and asked to come to the curriculum labora- 
tory and complete a three-page ques tionnaire. 
Twenty-two complied with the request. À question- 
naire, slightly different than the one given to stu- 
dents, was sent to allfaculty members who had 
used the curriculum laboratory personally or had 
sent classes to it during the curre nt school year. 
Twenty-five questionnaires were sent, twenty-three 
were returned. 

In summary, then, the data repor ted in this 
study were derived from: 1) the statistical record 
of attendance and use; and 2) questionnaires com- 
pleted by twenty-three faculty members and twenty- 
two students. 


Findings 


The statistical record revealed that during the 
two-week period, 1,562 students and eleven faculty 
members used the curriculum laboratory in some 


k: The Macmillan Company (1955) pp. 568-69. 
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i had 
the total number of 1, 562 there were, members were asked to check those which they 
Барыса, асы, 215 different 5 tudents as shown by used. The types of materials arranged 27 
the registration list. This fact clearly indicated to frequency of use, are as pied : ur «а цэв 
that the department is used frequently and intensive- study, textbooks, teachers’ manua (to мэн р x 
ly by a relatively small percentage of the student textbooks), units of work, workbooks, pamphle 514 
body during апу one school term. Oneclass visited Curriculum, standardized tests, lesson Vp te 
the curriculum laboratory also during the two-week textbook collection and theSloan Project in Applied 
period. Economics bulletins. 

Two hundred and five persons used the curricu- Even though the faculty had found most of а 
lum laboratory as a study hall only; і. е. » they did materials in the curriculum laboratory to be useful, 
not use any of the materials belonging to the depart - they had numerous Suggestions of others which 
ment. The curriculum materials in the depart- should be included, as follows: 1) books for retard- 
ment were used by the following num bers of stu- ed readers, е. g., the Dolch readi ng Series and 
dents and faculty: textbooks, 289; courses of Study, other adaptations of Classic literature in which the 
224; teachers’ manuals, 54; workbooks, 3 1; stand- vocabulary is graded; 2) books on Curriculum con- 
ardized tests, 5; pamphlets, 12; bibliographies, 4; struction and research; 3) a greater variety of 
old textbooks in the historical collection, 3 Other i 


Courses of study’ 4) free andi 
and illustrative material from 


week period are the dustries; 5) educational games, drill devices, and 
publications of the Citizenship Education Project maps; 6) reprints of articles de i 
and the Sloan Project in Applied Ec Onomics, and 

ples = olect in Applied =Conomics, 


Scribing specific 
teaching techniques; and 7) methods books, 

testing bulletins. Ten faculty members thought that there were e- 

The reference books located in the department nough new and recent materials in the depart me nt; 

and the number of Persons that used them areas three thought that there were not. Thirteen felt that 

follows: juvenile encyclopedias, 8; dictionary, 1g 014 editions of textbooks апа courses of study should 

list of state adopted textbooks. 7 and textbook pub- be kept; eleven favored discarding them Only two 

а сле, 6. Not used Were the test pub- Persons thought that the materials Were organized 

ishers’ catalogs, in Such a wa e 

he catalogs available and the number that used One felt fate un ad dea tna ар аа ies 

еасһ аге аз follows: author-title 


ionary Catalog for thought that the 


tests, 1% апа the Subject analytics Catalog for units 
, 14, 


icies and Services, They were gen- 


Questions wer isfi i 
during the wove eer € asked erally satisfie the curriculum 


One hundred а. d fifty- 
eight of these Questions relateg to ў о 


0 e locati f 
materials (many of Which would hay eds 


ie | : г the education de- 
Е veen unneces- partment. е Same number tho ht that it Should 
sary if = catalogs had been used); s ixteen were be nearer the teaching materials ENG a depart- 
concerne: НЕ use of the materials; Six Were ment housing all audio-visual aids other than films 
инин ае саве; нему three were ге- The hours of service Were reported as Satisfactory 
ated to erials; an ifty-eight ques- except in one instance When it w t 
tions were too varied in nature to classify, the depart өү ao E 
The questionnaires furnished both Students ang M M үрэн а прва дане 


Cation period. ) в Vers узе 
1005. egar i 
ue, oes ra ресе | "eis inis Е пои of the Seven said they would use the eager elation ii they 
curriculum laboratory acu members felt that с ў 5 
the value of the curriculum laboratory rested on the и = саар оа ша з 
fact that its existence permits Students and teachers no differen h „Күт Виа а eee на 
3 : : егепсе to them, llfacul indi- 
to become P I 5 и Curriculum Cated that they had received е был ind 5 
publications and to. fees ОШ Such mater- from the Professiona] star members who work in 
ials; that the per concn бана found the department, Nineteen of the twenty who герогі- 
іп the courses of 5 а helpful class сар bulletins ed also said the same about the assistance given by 
provided teachers 26 ч dun esame ie methods the student assistants, Two reported that staff as- 
and techniques; also 2) ке ie ар Sistance given on the week-ends Was inadequate 
are an и не е ч books? Sent, bibliographies of Courses of study, 
other oe Жеты contained a list of all the ma- akn tests ate issued by the curriculum lab- 
ues `_ “Uggestions fro t bz 
ae q {һе curriculum laboratory, The faculty Mentions which the m the faculty of other pu 
e 
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follows: 1) a bibliography of secondary social stud- 
ies textbooks; 2) reproduction of some of the best 
work of students in methods classes for more gen- 
eral distribution; 3) lists of free and inexpensive 
materials; 4) lists of resource units; and 5) a bib- 
liography of materials descriptive of teaching tech- 
niques in various subject areas. 

Faculty members were asked to state any prob- 
lems which they had encountered in using the cur- 
riculum laboratory. The following were mentioned: 
1) interference with work of individual students 
when classes visit the curriculum laboratory; 2) too 
much material missing (mentioned twice); 3) lack 
of material in certain subject areas. 

When asked to make suggestions for improve- 
ment or extension of services of the curriculum 
laboratory, the following were listed: 1) broaden 
the range of materials to include such items as the 
S.R.A. Life Adjustment Series and other pamphlet 
Series; 2) pick-up and delivery service for the var- 
ious departments; 3) a greater variety of courses of 
study; 4) prepare copies of theIndianastate adopted 
list of textbooks for distribution; 5) setup a classi- 
fied file of free and inexpensive material for distri- 
bution; 6) speed up the ordering and processing of 
new books and courses of study; 7) provide duplicate 
copies of some titles; 8) permit free circulation of 
duplicates; and 9) provide more space for the сиг- 


riculum laboratory. 
The questionnaire completed by students differed 


only slightly from the one for faculty members, 
The responses received from students were some- 
What different, however. 

The students were asked to indicate the purposes 
for which they had had occasionto use the materials. 
In order of frequency, thefollowing were listed: to 
prepare a unit work, to prepare lesson plans, to 
prepare some other type of teaching assignment, to 
analyze and compare textbooks, to use the room as 
à study hall, and to compare courses of study. 

When asked to indicate which materials they had 
had occasion to use, the following were chec ked: 
textbooks, courses of study, and teaching units (an 
equal number of times), lesson plans, workbooks 
апа teacher's manuals (an equal number of tim es), 
resource units, pamphlets and old teetbooks (same 
number), and the juvenile encyclopedias. No 5 tu- 
dent reported that he had used the materials of the 
Citizenship Education Project or the Sloan Project 
in Applied Economics. One student suggested that 
examples of children's written work be kept in the 
department so that student teachers will know what 
to expect of pupils. Seven also said that there were 
Not enough new and recent materials in the depart- 
ment. Two thought that the materials were not or- 
ganized in a way which made them convenient to use. 

Seventeen students said they Wo uld use the ma- 
terials more if they circulatedfor a two-week pe- 
Tiod as do books in the stacks. All who answered 
Said they had received adequate assistance from the 
Professional staff members and all but one said the 
Same about the student assistants. When asked for 


suggestions to improve services, the students re- 
commended the following: 1) duplicate copies of 
some books; 2) a larger room with more tables and 
chairs; 3) more shelf labels designating subject 
groupings; 4) a longer circulation period, especial- 
ly on weekends; 5) a greater variety of materials in 
industrial arts and business education; and 6) shelve 
the textbooks and courses of study together. We 
were also interested in knowing in connection with 
which part of the teacher training program the stu- 
dents use the curriculum laboratory most frequent- 
ly. According to the information on the question- 
naires, the students use the curriculum laboratory 
to complete assignments for the following courses 
(in order of frequency): participation (Education 342 
and 350), student teaching, methods courses, and 
curriculum courses. 


Analysis and Conclusions 


1. Since all of the faculty members who com- 
pleted questionnaires were known tothe staff, itwas 
easy to classify them by department and to deter- 
mine the purposes for which they used the curricu- 
lum laboratory or required their students to use it. 
Included were the following: 1) faculty members in 
the education department who teach curriculum 
courses and those who supervise participating stu- 
dents and student teachers; and 2) faculty members 
in the various academic departments who teach 
methods courses. As woud beexpected, and, 
borne out by the questionnaires, the students using 
the curriculum laboratory were those enrolled in the 
courses taught or supervised by the above-mention- 
ed instructors. Specifically, they are students tak- 
ing the following courses: 1)participation or pre- 
student teaching (Education 342 and 350), 2) student 
teaching, 3) methods courses, and 4) curriculum 
courses. Other known users of the laboratory who 
were not specifically dealt with in the study are in- 
service teachers in the region. 

2. Most of the materials in the collection were 
used by both faculty and students at some time or 
other during the two-week period. This would sug- 
gest that there is little ‘‘dead wood'' on hand as far 
as any type of material (but not individual volumes) 
is concerned. As expected, the largest sections 
were most used, i.e., textbooks, courses of study, 
units of work, lesson plans, andtests, inthat order. 
The catalogs and printed indexes were little used, 
except for the subject index to the courses of study. 
For some reason, both faculty and students expect 
to locate the resources needed either by direct ap- 
proach to the shelves and files or with assistance 
from the staff. This, in turn, explains the relative- 
ly large number of directory type questions. 

3. The purposes for which the materials were 
used were easy to discern. In the саве of faculty 
members, it was to familiarize themselves with 
new curriculum materials; for students, it was to 
complete various specific assignments. 

4. The record of reference questions has an 
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implication for staffing. Although many of the ques- 
tions were purely locational in nature and could be 
answered as well by a trained student as by a li- 
brarian, yet a number of ques tions suggest that a 
person trained in both curriculum work and library 
Science is needed. Such questions as the following 
are asked: ‘‘Which of the reading series have spe- 
cial helps for the poor reader 2 “What arethe 
strengths or weaknesses of the various juvenile en- 
cyclopedias?’’ ‘Where can I fing enrichment ma- 
terials for my superior pupils?" “How does the 
Indiana textbook adoption System operate?" ‘What 
is the core curriculum?” Such questions are not 


nswer, but should instead 
The fact that numerous 
to other departments 
bility of havinga li- 
brarian on duty part of the time, at least, 
nts of both students and 
ange of materials includ- 
arrow. The following 
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books and courses of study. Immediate attention 
Should also be given the policies on acquisition and 
processing of materials since three faculty mem- 
bers and seven students complained that there were 
not enough new and recent materials in the depart- 


ment. There was also some dis Satisfaction with 
the classification expressed. 


6. Criticisms of the present loc ation, policies, 
and services were relatively minor, 
however, they suggi 
taken to improve a. 


ties for the accommodation o 


and 5) that some Solution to 
found. 


7. It seems apparent that the c 
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A TEACHING PROGNOSIS SCALE FOR 
THE GUILFORD-ZIMMERMAN 
TEMPERAMENT SURVEY 


J. C. GOWAN 
San Fernando Valley State College 
Northridge, California 


THE PROGNOSIS of teaching effectiveness 
through the use of predictors at the time of training 
is still in the main unsolved despite с on пиле ef- 
forts of a large number of researchers. The use of 
personality test methods has been a favorite one, as 
indicated, for example by the work of Ryans (11,12) 
in the Teacher Characteristic Study, and by Cook 
and Callis, (1) in the development of the Minnesota 


Teacher Attitude Inventory. The search for scales 
of existing tests which would correlate with teaching 


effectiveness has also been tried (7, 14). There 
has been some research in the development of spe- 
cial scales from item analysis of existing tests (3). 
The use of the Guilford- Zimmerman Temperament 
Survey in efforts of this kind has also been made (2). 
An intensive sampling of especially effective teach- 
ers located by the Teacher Chara cteristics Study, 
with respect to personality factors, which included 
material from G-Z has also provided background 
(B). The present paper is an attempt to draw to- 
gether such material as it relates to the G-Z and to 
develop a screening scale as а result. 


Method 


Four parallel item analyses were run on select- 
ed groups of teaching candidates at a large univer- 
Sity. Since both the characteristics of the popula- 
tion, and the general method of item an alysis used 
have been described elsewhere (6, 10), they will not 
be repeated here in detail. Items which distinguish- 
ed superior teachers from candidates in general at 
the five percent level of confidence, and which were 
Consistent among the groups, we re the only ones 
retained. The result of this procedure was the thir- 
ty-item scale given in Table I. Norms for 100 wo- 
men credential candidates are given in Table II. 

The raw correlation between halves of the above 
Scale is .71 which when corrected by the Spearman 
-Brown formula becomes а reliability of .83. This 
Compares with reliabilities from . 75 to . 85 report- 
ed for various scales of the test in the Manual (8). 
Validity studies are only tentative at present. 


Discussion 


One problem in using the Guilford-Zimm erman 


as a tool is the absence of validating scales, al- 
though recent efforts in this direction are reported 
(9). Further difficulties in teacher evaluation are 
that teachers tend to run high on such validating 
scales as are represented by the “К” sc ale of the 
Minnesota Multiphasic or the “Good Impression" 
scale of the California Psychological Inventory. The 
significance of this phenomenon and its relation to 
ego strength has been explored elsewhere (4, 13). 
The proposed scale may be a useful addition for 
identifying teacher candidates and other personnel 
workers who are to have responsibilities of a pro- 
fessional capacity in dealing with c hildren and the 
public. The use of this scale for research purposes 


is invited. 
Summary 


The development of a teaching prognosis scale 
on the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey 
is described. Items on thescaleare identified, and 


norms and reliability given. 
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TABLE I 


- RMAN 
ITEMS IN THE TEACHING PROGNOSIS SCALE ON THE GUILFORD-ZIMME 


Scale Letter* Stencil Cut! 
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DICHOTOMOUS PREDICTION OF STUDENT 
TEACHING EXCELLENCE EMPLOYING 


SELECTED CPI SCALES 


ROBERT E. HILL, JR. 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


THE PROBLEM of predicting teacher competence 
and the related problem of identifying behaviors 
and factors likely to contribute to teac her compe- 
tence are among the most thoroughly investigated 
matters in educational psychology Professional 
Journals are replete with the results of research in 
this area, ideas for further research, methodology, 
and opinions. Extensive bibliographies relating to 
these matters are available (2, 4, 5, 6). One of the 
research directions taken is the identification and 
quantification of personality charac teristics of 
teachers. It is tacitly assumed that the personality 
characteristics of the teacher will affect the teach- 
er’s behavior, thence student’s behavior. It is 
quite generally known that relatively little correla- 
tion appears to exist (for predictive purposes) be- 
tween teacher competence and such factors as gen- 
ы” intelligence and scholastic achievement (3, pp 

-23). 

The present study was undertaken to see whether 
Selected psychological traits as measu red by the 
California Psychological Inventory, arelatively new 
instrument by Harrison G. Gough, could be used 
effectively in predicting student teacher excellence. 
The stability of the transition between student teach- 
ег excellence and employed or on-the-job excellence 
i an assumption which is, of course, open to ques- 
ion. 

At the request of the director of student teaching, 
the several faculty student teacher supervisors di- 
Vided their student teachers at theclose of the quar- 
ter into two categories which may be thought of as 
the better and poorer student teachers, or the grade 

and B categories. This division formed the cri- 


terion dichotomy. It should perhaps be specifically 
bably contains 


acknowledged that this criterion pro 
tto validity and re- 


liability which are so widely discu 
essional literature whic i : 
area. Three of the CPI scales were used in the ап- 
alysis. They are Do (dominance), Ac (achievement 
fie "ин and Ру (рѕус hological-minded- 
85). 
The followi lanation of these sc ales and 
ir Ts о found in the manual which 


accompanies the CPI. The dominance scale at- 


tempts to assess factors of leadership ability, dom- 
inance, persistence, and Soc jal initiative. The a- 
chievement via conformance scale attempts to iden- 
tify those factors of interest and motivation which 
facilitate achievement in any setting where confor- 
mance is a positive behavior. The psychological- 
mindedness scale attempts to meas ure the degree 
to which the individual is interested in, and respon- 
sive to, the inner needs, motives, and experiences 
of others. It was hypothesized that each of these 
psychological characteristics would с ontribute to 
favorable personality attributes which may be cau- 
sal factors in the case of the better student teachers. 


Method and Results 


The subjects used were the 204 student teachers 
active at Ball State Teachers College during the fall 
quarter of the academic year 1957-58, and compris- 
ed both sexes, including full-time and part-time 
student teachers, While the group studied is, ina 
sense, a total population, it is here assumed to have 
been randomly drawn, which strictly speaking it 
was not. Each faculty student teacher supervisor 
administered the CPI to the group of students work- 
ing under him at his convenience in regularly as- 
signed class periods during the months of October 
and November, employing the standardized instruc- 
tions available. Students were assuredthat individ- 
ual results would be held confidential, and that the 
results would have no effect whatsoever upon the 
grade received in student teaching. Responses were 
scored using the IBM facilities of the local counsel- 
ing and testing center. 

There appears to bea somew hat general trend 
(in institutions whose primary responsibility is the 
preparation of teachers) toward issuing marks in 
student teaching which might be somewhat cons is- 
tently higher than the institution’s ge neral policy 
would seem to warrant. Morespec ifically, if the 
institution operates on an A, В, С, D, F gr ading 
plan, a disproportionate number of A’s and B’s are 
rather likely in the student teac hing area. This 


situation led the writer toemp \ с 
procedure known as discriminatory analysis, which 


uses an indeterminate number of variables to arrive 


350 


і us prediction. The procedure may be 
elc form of multiple regression. 
Esa 5% (. 05) level of confidence was used for tests 
of statistical significance, since it r epresentsa 
probability which is neither extr emely liberal nor 
extremely conservative with respect to the likeli- 
hood of either Type I or Type Il errors. 

The papers were divided into the A and B groups 
in accordance with the criterion r atings given by 


faculty supervisors. Raw Score computations led 
to the following mean Scores: 


Do (Xi) 


Py (X;) Ac (Xi) 
A 28.9 11, 7 30.3 
(М = 98) 
в 28.3 11.0 28.7 
(N = 106) 


The data were first treated individually for each 


onal z (CR) approach for 
ples. The Significance of the 
еап was tested b 


lon was: 
77.003744 X, +, 005057 X, + «026643 X, 

This function gave a mean for the £roups as fo]- 
lows: 


Үд 7.758257 


Үр = .715202 
Yiotal = + 736729 


The Ytota] may ђе Considered а pr, 
If an individual i 


n this (і.е, 
SScore is 

Yiotaj, he is classified in group В, 
The data were then treat 


ed by a reg ression an= 
alysis of variance: 


Regression Analysis of Variance 


Sources ss df ms 
Regression 2,192466 3 . 730822 
Residual 48. 729103 200 ‚243646 
Total 50. 921569 203 
„ 730822 


F = ‚243646 = 2,99% df = 3/200 
* Significant 
sis of variance of the Y’s enables One to 
ма expected percentage of mis-classifica- 
es 
tion. 
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Analysis of Variance of the Y's 


Sources 55 аў ms 
Groups - 094398 3 - 031466 
Within 2. 098068 200 . 010490 
Total 2.192466 203 

T = 2,99» df = 3/200 
* Significant 


If we assume the distribution Of Y'sfor the A and 
B groups normal and equally variable, then the dif- 
ference between Y means forthe groups, when di- 


vided by its Standard error, yields thet of Student's 
distribution. 7 


Бе Үд - Үһ 


-----В 
2У ms, (of AV of Y’s) 
Where p 


4-М-р-1 


= the number of independent variables 
Numerically, 


· 043055 


df = 200 
t= .204842 _ | 210 


tables we may expect an absolute value 


; than . 210 between 80% and 90% of the 
time. We thus ma; 


y expect to mis classify individ- 
uals between 40 and 45 7 


From the 
of t greater 


у Percent of the time, using 
the function Computed, 

Finally, the Significance of the weights (b’s) was 
чага by the formula: 
t= сь df= N- p-1 
Only bs Was found to be Significant, 

Subject to 


the limitations of the Study, the follow- 
nS Seem Warranted: 
The di 


Scriminant ў 
Cant at the 5 leve 


fications ma. b » sinon bain ge 
the time. Y be expected between 40% and 45% о 


2. The dominance trait as measured on the CPI 
tee nificant at the 5% level, What contribution 
0 minance trait does make in this Study is nega- 
· The Psychological -mindedness trait as mea- 
Sured on the CPJ 15 not Significant at the 5% level. 
The Cpy Scale which alleges to measure a- 
Onformance is Significant at the 5% 
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EVALUATIVE ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIORS 
OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


CARL J. KLEYENSTEUBER 
University of Wisconsin - Milwaukee 


School administrators as a group have a char- 
acteristic pattern of values which influences their 
attitudes and behaviors. Furthermore, groups of 
school administrators with different backgrounds 
have patterns of evaluative attitudes and behaviors 
which differentiate the groups from each other and 
from corresponding groups of teachers, These con- 
clusions were reached following a recent Study of 
the values held by one hundred twenty-six male ad- 
ministrators and one hundred twenty-six male teach- 
ers selected randomly from Ninety-six public high 
schools in Wisconsin, 
To serve as a basis of reference, ““уаіце”” was 
interpreted in the words of Stagner as а“ 


he six cate ories о 
the Allport, Vernon, and Lindzey, Study a Valus 
(1). The classification is based оп rd 
ger’s Types of Men (2) which holds thai 
‘ideal types” of man has a characteristic dominant 
interest or highest value, namely: (a) theoretica] - 
discovery of truth, (b) economic - utility, (c) aes- 
thetic - form and harmony, (d) Social ~ love of peo- 

ple, (e) political - power, and (f) religious - unity, 
Further, it holds that no person belongs exclusive- 
ly to any one type, but that he is a mixture in which 
there is a dominant value, | 
Behaviors were determined from Scores for 
each individual in the same six Categories on the 
Practices and Procedures Inventory for Educators, 
а measuring instrument, expressly developed for 
am tudy. Group evaluative attitudes ang behaviors 
the s identified for each category by obtaining the 
ах scores for individuals comprising groups Баз- 
mean cessively upon differences in backgrounds. 
ed 8 represents the meanscores and significance 
ш егер in means on the Study of Values for 
in 


all administrators and all teachers respectively, 
each taken as a large group. 


Evaluative Attitudes 
Шшуашапуе Attitudes 


The Study of Values is a forced-choice meas- 
uring instrument, with an average mean score of 40 
for each category. It indicates the re 
nence of the theoretical, economic, ? 
cial, political, and igi i 


› Personalities, and situations 
hwhileness from the stand- 


itness. In general, this would 
Seem to mean, іп terms of the Study of Values, that 
administrators are more interested in the develop- 
ment of “character traits of high ideals and rever- 
епсе” than of **unself. 
they consider the mo 
tion as ‘tits Preparation for practical achievement 
and financial reward” its preparation 
for participation in community activities and aiding 


2 еу deem Непгу Еога апа Galileo 
of more interest than Florence Nightingale, The 
ministrators generally favor the 
ernative Choices, 

in addition, indi 5 
ней patter A dition, indicates that teacher 


values whi 
Order to that of th ini 


KLEYENSTEUBER 


TABLE I 


MEANS BY CATEGORIES OF THE STUDY OF VALUES 
FOR ADMINISTRATORS AND TEACHERS 


ADMINISTRATORS TEACHERS SIGNIFICANCE 
CATEGORY 2S — —— Nebe ————— p 
Mean Mean 

Theoretical 41.841 43.103 .20 
Есопотіе 42. 121 41.706 == 
Aesthetic 31. 992 32. 849 "i 
Social 38.238 36.317 .01 
Political 40.714 41.317 is 

45. 087 44.746 == 


TABLE П 


Е PRACTICES AND PROCEDURES 


MEANS BY CATEGORIES OF TH 
TRATORS AND TEACHERS 


INVENTORY FOR ADMINIS 


DMINISTRATORS TEACHERS SIGNIFICANCE 


A 
CATEGORY N = 126 N = 126 

Mean Mean 
Theoretical 48.690 49. 730 .20 
Econo mic 49.028 50. 417 .10 
Aesthetic 44. 675 43.528 -- 
Social 55.187 52.091 01 
„02 

Political 50. 409 52. 056 
52.306 -- 


Religious 52. 060 
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i i Shows that they аге significant- 
1-5 Нэн in evaluative attitudes and tend 
g Белі economic and aesthetic than (a) adminis- 
Pob sat аз a whole and (b) a sub-group of 1. 
trators without science teaching experience, 4 

dition, the same sub-group is Significantly 
theoretical and more social and religious thana ў 5 
sub-group of teachers with science teaching expe 

rience. ки _ 

Additional raw data gathered from administra: 

tors and teachers in sub-groups based Successively 
upon age, experience, geographical location of 
school served, enrollment of School served, under- 


graduate preparation, and military service reveal 
further significant facts, 


Behaviors 


Inventory is a 
nt, with an aver- 


It indicates the 
nd near-school 
tive attitudes 


onomic, theoretical, and aes- 


This would Seem to indicate that, 


in terms of items on the instrument, administrators 


to accept low Salary" that they 
usually cover bulletin boards with “pictures of 


Codes of ethics” rather than with 
“агі WOrk;" that they emphasize “respect for 
others”’ and « traits’ on reports to par- 


the use of school 


аге” than in “ех- 
ing Systems”? ; and that they 
spend more time with "exercising authority over 
students" than in “maki i 


Table II indicates furth, 
attern of behaviors гејађу 
E types which has the sam 
relatively low categories 


er that teachers have a 
e to Spranger's Six val- 
е relatively high and 
аз that of the administra- 


tors. However,a statistically significant difference 
in degree exists between the means oftwo valies 
the group of administrators appears tobe more so 
cial and less political in its practices than the group 
of teachers and there is a tendency for them to be 
less theoretical and less economic. 


Correlations Between Evaluative Attitudes and Be- 
haviors 


An examination of the correlations of behaviors 
with values held demonstrates that administrators 


Conclusions 
-neiusions 


2. The three most frequently appearing factors 
of differentiation are attitudes relative tothe social 
value and beha 


Viors relative to both the social value 
and the politica] value, 
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DO STUDENT TEACHERS AND SUPERVISING 
TEACHERS COMMUNICATE WITH 
EACH OTHER? 


NEAL EDMUND 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


LYLE H. HEMINK 
State University College of Education, Cortlan 


IN THIS SURVEY, the authors’ purpose was to 
determine to what extent stu dent teachers іп ele- 
mentary education апа classroom supervisory 
teachers in public schools agree on students’ areas 
of greatest and least success. 

Upon completion of a nine-week student teaching 
experience, 113 students іп е lementary education 
were asked to list five areas in which they felt they 
had experienced greatest success and five areas in 
Which they felt they had experienced least success. 
Examples of “агеав” given by theauthors in the 
questionnaire were: teaching of reading, ar іы шаг 
Sic; discipline; lesson planning; small group activi- 
ties. Students were not limited to these areas, 
however. 

From these returns, ap 
Were selected at random. 
Supervising teachers who had worked with these 37 
Students wos then asked to list the individual stu” 
dent's five areas of greatest success andfive areas 
of least success. All 37 teachers responded. 

In no cases was there one hundred percentagree- 
ment, The highest percentage of agreement reach- 
ed concerned student failure rather than student 
Success. However, there was only one such case. 


It seems significant, though not altogether чпех“ 
Dected, that success or failure regarding the hand- 
the classroom Was 


ling of discipline problems in 

most frequently agreed upon by students and teach- 
ers, However, agreement involving student failure 
Was appreciably less than that involving success, in 
fact, seven in the case of stude nt failure or least 
Success as opposed to twelve in the success саге“ 
Богу. Problems of discipline are obviously a key 
Concern in elementary school teaching anda stu- 


proximately 38% (37) 
Each of the classroom 


d, New York 


dent’s success or failure in dealing with them can 
be determined, to some extent, readily enough. 

While planning lessons and other activities 
of equal, if not of superior, importance in the class- 
room, only ten cases of agreement were reported; 
five success and five failure. In fourcases, stu- 
dents and teachers reached agreement with respect 
to the students' success in teaching art; їп опе case, 
there was student and teacher agreement regarding 
student failure. In all, cases of agreement totaled 
79 out of a possible 370. 

The findings reported in Table П indicate that 
students and teachers agree more frequently on 
areas of greatest success, though the difference 
when compared to areas of least success (less than 
four per cent) seems negligible. Whe ther consid- 
ered individually or together, the percen tage of 
agreement must be interpreted as an indication of 
poor communication. Secondly, and tremendous ly 
significant, is the fact that little or no attention Was 
given to the student success or fa ilure in teaching 
content. Certainly one should exp ect to see some 
comment about how poorly or how well astudent 
teaches arithmetic, social studies, or any content 


are 


area. 

Even under the most ideal conditions, a safe аѕ- 
sumption would be that people working together 
could and should communicate more effectively. 
What one person says i$ too frequently ‘‘heard’’ an- 
other way. Interpretations differ; т isunderstand- 


ings occur. In this important aspect of teac her 
preparation, every effort must be made to improve 
communication and make possible more profitable 
opportunities for the professional growth of student 


teachers. 
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TABLE I 


AREAS OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN STUDENT 
TEACHERS AND SUPERVISING TEACHERS 


Areas of Greatest Success EC = 
Good Student Teacher/Pupil Relations 10 
Written Planning 5 
Teaching Art 4 
Teaching Reading 3 
Poise 3 
Meeting Individual Children’s Needs 3 
Understanding Children 2 
Total 42 
Areas of Least Success Number of 
Cases 
Discipline 7 
Lesson Summaries 5 
Written Planning 5 
Chalkboard Writing 5 
Effective Voice 5 
Awareness of Time in Teaching 4 
Teaching Music 3 
English Usage 2 
Teaching Art 1 
Total 


и ак ЈЕ 


EDMUND - HEMINK 


TABLE П 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN STUDENT TEACHERS AND SUPERVISING TEACHERS 


Areas of Greatest Success Number of Cases Percentage of Agreement 


No agreement between student and teacher 5 0 
Agreement between student and teacher in one area 13 20 
Agreement between student and teacher in two areas 11 40 
Agreement between student and teacher in three areas 8 60 
Mean percentage of agreement 31.89 
___ му т —= 
Areas of Least Success 
No agreement between student and teacher 3 0 
Agreement between student and teacher in one area 21 20 
Agreement between student and teacher in two areas 9 40 
Agreement between student and teacher in three areas 3 60 
Agreement between student and teacher in four areas 1 80 
21.11 


Mean percentage of agreement 
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EVALUATION OF AN INSTITUTE FOR THE 
TRAINING OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
SCIENCE RESOURCE TEACHERS 


Н. SEYMOUR FOWLER 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 


During the Summer of 1959, a six-week Science 
Institute, supported by the National Science Foun- 
dation, was sponsored by the Pennsylvania State U- 
niversity, Forty-five participants were invited to 
attend the Institute and were given generous finan- 
cial support under the provisions as described by 
the National Science Foundation. Over 900 requests 
for information concerning the institute were re- 
Ceived. In the period preceding the Institute, 450 
teachers, administrators, and supervisors complet- 


rmsfor the In- 


» Supervisors 


1. Тһе participant must be of such an age that it 
will be possible for him to be active in teaching for 
a number of years. Hence, the participant, will be 
able to contribute to a Considerable degree to the 
geye pment of an effective program in Elementary- 
School science, 
2. The participant must have с 
three years of successful tea 
and must be employed as a tea. 
school administrator during t 
ear. 
5: The participant must be recommended by his 
Superintendent or Principal. 
4, The participant must accept the responsibilities 
of a Science Resource Teacher in his home school 
upon the completion of the program, 
5, The school administrator from the ho 
of the participant must agree toallow the 
to act as a Science Resource Teacher, 
Of course, other subjective criteria for selec- 
іоп were also employed. It might be of interest to 
tio: der to know the nature of the group of partic- 
the rea The institute group was made up of 35 men 
ipants. еп, Their ages ranged from 24-49 years 
шин ад аке of 33. The National Science Foun- 
with a m 


llowances for a number of 
: 9 dependency a 
dation gives 


ompleted at least 
ching experience 
Cher, supervisor, ог 
he previous School 


me school 
participant 


dependents up to 4. Based on this limitation our 
group had a mean number of dependents of 2.6, Of 
the 45 participants, 16 were Ele тепіагу- School 
Principals or Teaching Principals, 24 were class- 
room teachers, 3 were Supervisors of Curriculum 
for Elementary School Districts, and2 were science 
teachers in Elementary-School Systems. The par- 
ticipants had taught from 3 to 28 years with a mean 
of 6. 9 years of experience. The participants were 
asked to list the number of professional societies, 
either educational or Scientific, in which they held 
membership. The range in this case was from 0 to 
11 with a mean of 8.3. Participants were asked to 
list the names of professional journals which they 
read regularly, In this case the range was from 1 
to 7 with a mean of 3,9. The participants were asked 
to list the number of College credits completed in 5 
different areas of Science, The table below sum -~ 
marizes the participants background: 


Semester Hours of College Credit Completed 
$s of College Credit Completed 


Subject Range _ Mean 


Biological Science 


0-43 12.6 
Chemistry 0-28 4.8 
Physics 0-24 3.2 
Mathematics 0-30 5.8 
Earth Science 0-17 3.5 
MEME 
Total Science 3-87 29.9 


к be the Institute it was decided that our pro^ 
the responsibil lanned to p Пасјане 
in their hom lities of a Science Resource Teacher 
шс е Schools, This seemed reasonable 
ба а са especially trained in Physical Educa” 
е 9 m Music аге common in Elementary 
* The Institute planners, then, proposed 2 


= 


1 
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program which would prepare perso ns toactas 
Science Resource Teachers. These persons would 
be expected to: 
1. Provide leadership in science curriculum plan- 
ning. 
2. Conduct in-service training programs inscience 
for teachers in their own building or in the school 
system. 
3. Give aid to individual teachers of their system in 
the form of subject matter, help in setting up real 
experiments at the elementary level and provide oth- 
er forms of help in solving the problems in the de- 
velopment of a sound science program. 
4. Identify school needs in terms of equipment and 
reference materials and provide leadership in ob- 
taining, organizing and maintaining these materials. 
5. Maintain contact with professional organizations 
concerned with improvement of science education at 
the elementary level. 
6. Develop, withtheir colleagues, instructional ma- 
terials in science for the local situation. 
Instructors for the Institute program were com^ 
petent Scientists and Science Educators. Рагіісі- 
pants received concentrated training in biological 
Sciences, earth science; physical science and 
methodology. We of the staff were interested in 
learning of the participants growth in achievement 
in general science. We decided to use the Read 
General Science Test published by the World Book 
Company аз an instrument to measure achievement. 
This test was constructed to measure the extent to 
which students have achieved the important objec- 
tives of a high school course іп general science. 
The test has two comparable forms AM and BM, 
each comprising 75 test items carefully selected on 
the basis of curricular validity and satisfaction of 


statistical requirements. 


359 


Form AM of the Read GeneralScienceTest was 
administered to the group of participants on the eve~ 
ning prior to beginning of instruction, Six weeks 
later on the evening of the last day of instruction 
Form BM was administered. The following are data 
from these tests: 


Form 
AM BM 
Range of Standard Scores 102-141 107-146 
Mean Standard Score 124 134 
Standard Deviation 9.1 13.7 
Standard Error of Mean 1.35 1.14 
Number of Participants 45 45 
SY 


гер? test on the results of the 
гер” determined as a сот” 
9.9. This would 


We employed the 
two examinations. The 
parison of correlated samples Was 
indicate a very significant gain in the achievement 
in general science of the participants when measured 
by these tests which were administered prior to and 
after participation in the Institute program. 

The Elementary-school teacher who actsas a 
science-resource-teacher must have a good work- 
ing knowledge of general science. This development 


of a working knowledge of science had been proposed 


as one of the objectives of our Institute. If the ге- 
sults of our ac 
this growth in scie 
tute program achie 


hievement tests are an indication of 
nce competence, then our Insti- 
ved one of its objectives. 


Л 
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